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Is Ready for Delivery 


HE present volume contains all the old 

features and some new ones. There are 
97 specially engraved Maps and 342 lists of 
different classes of publications. Gazetteer - 
information has been recently revised. 
Populations are from the recent Census. 


The price is $15.00, carriage paid, in the 
United States and Canada. Anearly order 
gives longest service of the book and carries 
with it a copy of the Mid-year Supplement 
free of charge. 
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WaLiace C. RICHARDSON, INC. 








Farm Papers Organized 
Like a National Advertiser 


The manufacturer of nationally known goods main- 
tains a general office or central control which fixes 
policies and puts them in operation. 


His real strength lies in the fact that he also main- 
tains branch offices, plants and warehouses through- 
out the country to meet the particular needs of each 
sales territory. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit finds its central 


control in the same common aim and similar ideals 
that welded together the eleven powerful publica- 
tions that compose it. 


In addition, The Standard Unit is backed up by 
fourteen editorial offices through the country, ren- 
dering a specialized service in their respective sec- 
tions to both farmers and advertisers. 


The Standard Unit has therefore built its success 
upon the same principles that have brought success 
to the national advertiser. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The flexible national medium with local prestige 
A. B. C. Circulation 1,900,000 


Hoard’s Dairyman The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1870 Established 1859 
Progressive Farmer Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1886 Established 1895 
Birmingham, Raleigh, Pacific Rural Press 
Memphis, Dallas Established 1870 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1877 , Established 1882 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago The American Agriculturist 
Established 1841 Established 1842 
The Breeders’ Gazette The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1881 Established 1900 


Eastern Representatives: 


95 Madison Ave. 


1100 Transportation Bldg. 
New York City 


Chicago 





1/1 Standard Farm Papers are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Representatives: . 
STANDARD FarM Papprs, INo. 
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How 400 Advertisers Are Prevent- 
ing Waste in Dealer “Helps” 


Four Principal Methods in Use—Strong Trend toward Charging 
Distributors for “Helps” 


By John Allen Murphy 


I was in 1913 that I wrote my 
first article on this subject for 
PRINTERS’ INK. “The Kind of 
‘Selling Helps’ We Dealers Need” 
was its title, At that time the sub- 
ject was not discussed so much as 
it is today, although it was just 
is important then as it is now. 
In 1913, as he was in 1922 and 
will be in 1923, the retailer was 
the recipient of a veritable flood 
of sales and advertising “helps.” 
\t that time, as today, the cry 
was going up that much of this 
material was being wasted. 

That article told of a clothier 
who weighed all advertising mat- 
ter that he was unable to use and 
in a little more than three months 
threw away more than 2,200 
pounds of it. In the meantime, 
of course, this merchant had re- 
‘eived considerable material that 
he could and did use. He is an 
exceptionally keen and energetic 
business man. He is an excellent 
idvertiser and welcomes any in- 
telligent assistance that manufac- 
turers care to extend to him. In 
fact he expects such ,co-operation 
from the manufacturers whose 
lines he carries. 

I do not know how much ad- 
ertising material this particular 


lothier is receiving today from. 


nanufacturers. I venture the as- 
ertion, though, that he is getting 
1s much selling assistance as ever, 
ut that this assistance is more 
ntelligent than it was ten years 
go. Perhaps this merchant is not 


using any more “helps” than he 
was in 1913, but on the other 
hand he is not obliged to discard 
so much of the help that is offered 
For manufacturers are today send- 
ing their selling “helps” to the 
trade with vastly more discretion 
than was formerly the case. They 
are sending out less material, but 
what is sent is more suited to the 
needs of the dealer. That is the 
unmistakable conclusion of Print- 
ERS’ INK’s three months’ investiga- 
tion of this subject. The distri- 
bution of retail selling “helps” is 
being handled with more expert 
care than is commonly supposed. 

If we were to believe all we 
hear, we would believe that tens 
of millions of dollars are being 
wasted annually on dealer adver- 
tising. In many quarters the sub- 
ject is never discussed except in 
terms of pessimism and in words 
that picture woeful waste. It is 
supposed that manufacturers take 
delight in squandering their money 
on useless dealer helps and that 
when retailers get this material 
they take fiendish glee in making 
bonfires out of it. 

Of course this is an utterly 
nonsensical view of the matter. 
Neither the manufacturer nor the 
retailer is quite so foolish as that. 
On his side of the question, the 
retailer is highly appreciative of 
the manufacturer’s help. It would 
be difficult to find a merchant who 
does not use at least some of the 
manufacturer’s advertising ma- 
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terial One of the clothing 
manufacturers recently sent out 
an investigator to find out to 
what extent dealers ‘were using 
his advertising “helps.” The man 
covered several States in his trip, 
and in not one instance did he 
find a merchant who was not mak- 
ing some use of the matter he was 
receiving. In many cases these 
dealers were using the material 


A WINDOW CARD, IN COLOR, WITH EASEL BACK, WHICH at 


IS POPULAR WITH DEALERS 


to a maximum of its possibili- 
ties. On the trip twenty-six 
merchants were encountered who 
had special departments or rooms 
for the care, storage and han- 
dling of the advertising “helps” 
which are constantly being re- 
ceived from manufacturers. One 
merchant had just constructed a 
rat-proof, dust-proof, moisture- 
proof vault for this material at 
a cost of several hundred dollars. 

You may accept it as final that 
retailers do want the manufac- 
turer’s help. The only complaint 
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that they have to make is that 
manufacturers sometimes offer too 
much help or help of a nature 
that is not suited to the needs of 
the particular retailer to whom 
it is being extended. A retailer, 
for instance, who has a _high- 
class clothing store, would not 
care to plaster it up with a lot 
of garish advertising. Such a mer- 
chant can, however, use perhaps 
a dozen or maybe two 
dozen neat, artistic 
signs and displays in 
his store and win- 
dows at a time. If, 
notwithstanding _ this, 
signs, cards and dis- 
plays are sent to him 
by the hundreds, h¢ 
is forced to throw 
away a large percent- 
age of them, regard- 
less of their value. 

Therefore, it would 
seem as though th 
manufacturer’s dealer 
“helps” problem _ re- 
duces itself to this: 
If the retailer is given 
“helps” that he can 
use and in quantities 
that are proportionate 
to his needs, there 
will be little or no 
waste. I find that ac- 
tually hundreds of ad- 
vertisers have solved 
this problem to their 
satisfaction. Their 
methods are not per- 
fect, as nothing hu- 
man is, but they are 
least practicable 

and are to be found 
actually at work in 
most successful businesses. 

An analysis of all these scores 
of methods reveals that they can 
be classified under four distinct 
groups as follows: 

Group No. 1—Methods | that 
have to do with giving the retail 
merchant “helps” of better qual 


-ity. In this same group should be 


included those helps that appea! 
because of their originality or be 
cause they supply the dealer witl 
some greatly needed service. 
Group No. 2—Methods that re- 
quire the retailer to pay for at 
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Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
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The advertising for the French 
Line is prepared by this agency 





THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 
cAdvertisin 


NEW_YORK, CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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least a portion of the manufac- 
turer’s advertising material that he 
uses, 

Group No. 3—Methods that reg- 
ulate or restrict the supply of 
“helps” that the merchant may 
obtain. 

Group No. 4—Methods that are 
operated or at least controlled by 
the manufacturer’s salesmen or 
other representatives. 
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as an example, one of our New 
York salesmen showed this card 
to the buyer of New York’s lea:l- 
ing chain furnishing goods stores. 
To my knowledge they have never 
been known to display the cards 
of a national advertiser, yet thie 
buyer, on seeing the Sherwood 
card, sent out instructions to «ll 
his branch managers that on de- 
livery of the Sherwood collar, tiie 


A PANORAMA OF FASHION LINKS WINDOW WITH NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


There is a vast quantity of evi- 
dence to present under each of 
these groups. In the neighborhood 
of four hundred of this country’s 
leading advertisers sent PRINTERS’ 
INK samples of their dealer litera- 
ture or wrote about their methods 
or told me about them in inter- 
views. The easiest and most 
understandable way to _ present 
this information is to assemble it 
under the group where it nat- 
urally belongs. 

Group No. 1: Better Quality 
Dealer Literature—A letter from 
Earl & Wilson tells of the effec- 
liveness of quality cards. Writes 
Robert N. King, the advertising 
manager : 

“T am sending you three or four 
samples under separate cover. The 
latest of these is our Sherwood 
card, which is being distributed 
with this new style collar. Just 


display card was to be given a 
prominent place in each of their 
stores. 

“Of course we use care in the 
distribution of cards of this type, 


which cost anywhere from 30) 
cents to 50 cents apiece, but we 
have demonstrated to our own 
satisfaction that the expenditure 
pays. This type of card is not 
only used when it is received, but 
investigation on our part proves 
that a very heavy percentage of 
those sent out are retained by th« 
dealer for use later on, Of cours: 
this does not mean we have elimi 
nated entirely getting out the ordi 
nary eight-ply, two- and three 
color display cards and window 
pasters. 

“We also find these display 
cards of great help in enabling 
the salesmen to place new lines oi 
collars. There are very few 
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The Blazed Trail— 


In a recent advertisement in Printers’ Ink 
we mentioned having received almost 2000 
letters from our readers concerning an article 
of interest to women which appeared in an 
issueof THE AMERICAN WOMAN. This 
was not mentioned in the way of anything 
unusual but rather to “Prove the rule.”’ 


A great manufacturer of toilet articles keyed 
an advertisement in the December issue of 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN and in thirty 
days had received 1180 replies. 


If the product you manufacture is of interest 
to women you too can obtain the most 


gratifying results by patronizing the advertis- 
ingcolumns of THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 
Circulation 600,000 Copies Monthly 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


'Vestern Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Harinea, Mgr. 
0 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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dealers who do not appreciate 
cards of this character as a val- 
uable sales help to them.” 

That is a significant point that 
Mr. King raises about salesmen 
being able to sell a new collar on 
the strength of a display card that 
is furnished with it. That shows 
how appreciative enterprising mer- 
chants are of high-grade advertis- 
ing “helps.” They know from 
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A SIGN THAT IS VERY POPULAR WITH 
DEALERS 


experience that the right sort of 
advertising assists them materially 
in introducing a new item. When 
convinced that such advertising 
will be supplied, they unhesitat- 
ingly stock the proffered article. 
Much merchandise is introduced 
in this manner. I know of a 
manufacturer of a polish who got 
distribution in thousands of stores 
weeks before his product was 
manufactured. All the salesmen 
had to show was the counter dis- 
play case which was to be given 
free with each initial order. The 
retailers readily saw that this case 
would sell merchandise for them. 
So they ordered. They knew from 
previous dealings with the manu- 
facturer that his new product 
would be meritorious. 

What manufacturers must learn 
is that their “helps” must suit the 
peculiar needs of each class of re- 
tailers. These needs are by no 
means alike. Because a dealer 
does not like one kind of “help” 
is no reason to conclude that he 
will not like another kind. As 
L. W. Wheelock, of Stephen F. 
Whitman & Son, explains it: 

“The dealer occupying one of 
the so-called open front stores 
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in the South has no use for the 
elaborate window display material 
used in the North, nor for the 
style of signs displayed outside 
our Northern stores. We have 
found that he is sufficiently inter- 
ested in the sale of our products 
usually to select all the display 
material that he really needs from 
our offering, sometimes consider- 
ably more than we can afford to 
allow him.” , 

Paul S. Armstrong, advertising 
manager of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, expresses the 
same thought when he says: 

“We believe in good quality and 
reasonable variety of it to meet 
the varying display conditions. 
Practically all of our material is 
lithographed on cardboard.” The 
Exchange does not use flimsy ma- 
terial of any kind because of its 
infrequent contact with the re- 
tailer. It prefers advertising that 
promises to have a long life. 

A. Stein & Company, manufac- 
turers of Paris Garters, Hickory 
Garters and Hickory Waists, is 
another advertiser that realizes 
its “helps” must be suited to the 
requirements of the retailer. The 
company states: 

“In the case of window dis- 
plays, we furnish various size 
units to fit the individual require- 
ments of each dealer. We are gen- 
erous in our distribution of this 
material. At the same time, we 
impress upon our sales force and 
the dealer the very important fact 
that we cannot afford to distribute 
this material promiscuously and 
that everything that can be done 
to minimize waste reacts for the 
benefit of.all concerned. 

“Every request that reaches us 
for window displays through any 
of the many channels that we em- 
ploy to secure this co-operation 
must specify the size of the space 
in the dealer’s window which is 
intended for the exhibit. With 
these dimensions before us and 
other information, such as to the 
character of the store, the neigh- 
borhood, the size of the city, etc., 
we can then determine exactly 
what unit to send.” 

The Pepsodent Co., of Chicago, 

(Continued on page 161) 
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Government’s Attitude toward 
Trade Associations Expressed 
in Gypsum Case 


Consent Decree Obtained by Department of Justice Sets Forth Certain 
Activities as Lawful 


HE Gypsum Industries Asso- 

ciation, comprising a large 
majority of the manufacturers of 
gypsum and gypsum products in 
the United States, consented to a 
final decree in the Government’s 
Sherman Law suit January 3, be- 
fore Judge Knox of the United 
States District Court at New York, 
which terminates the action against 
the association, and incidentally 
lays down something like a “code 
of practice” for trade associations 
generally. An examination of the 


provisions of the decree signed 
by Judge Knox affords a fairly 
clear understanding of the posi- 
tion of the Department of Justice 
with regard to trade association 


activities which are considered 


legal or illegal. 
AN INTERPRETATION OF THE DECREE 


Technically speaking, the decree 
practically abolishes the associa- 
tion altogether, and _ substitutes 
for it a duly organized corpora- 
tion, not for profit, existing for 
the joint welfare of the members, 
and expressing in the provisions 
of its charter the terms of the 
present decree. This appears, 
however, to be merely an altera- 
tion in form and not in substance, 
and is a device adopted for the 
purpose of avoiding the regular 
meetings of members for the pur- 
pose of “talking things over. 
The same concerns that were 
beneficiaries of the association 
remain beneficiaries of the cor- 
poration, and the only essential 
difference, practically speaking, is 
a change of the form of organi- 
zation. 

The actual terms of the decree, 
while admittedly representing only 
the view of the Department of 
Justice, go very little beyond what 
has already been established by 
the Supreme Court in the Hard- 
wood Lumber Association case, 


and other cases arising under tlie 
anti-trust laws. Briefly  sum- 
marized, the injunctive terms are 
as follows: 

The members comprising tlie 
old association are enjoined from 
(1) agreeing to fix prices ; (2) 
establishing uniform prices; (3) 
circulating information regarding 
agreements to increase or decrease 
prices; (4) limiting or restricting 
production by agreement; (5) re- 
stricting territory by mutual 
understanding; (6) discriminating 
by agreement against purchasers 
as mail-order houses; co-operative 
buying associations, om: (7) 
agreeing among themselves upon 
approved credit lists or blacklists ; 
(8) agreeing upon trade dis- 
counts; (9) adopting uniform 
price-lists; (10) establishing arbi- 
trary freight rates, and (11) 
agreeing to limit certain grades of 
production to certain manufac- 
turers. 

In addition to the foregoing, 
however,-the decree goes on to 
specify certain activities which 
are regarded as proper and law- 
ful. This is an innovation in anti- 
trust decrees, and represents onc 
of the few cases in which the De- 
partment of Justice has been will- 
ing to go on record as to activities 
which it considers lawful, the 
usual practice being to enjoin 
merely the acts considered unlaw- 
ful, and to say nothing about 
such other activities as might or 
might not be regarded with dis- 
approval. The positive provisions 
embodied in the present decree 
are obviously placed there to 
serve as a guide in drawing the 
charter for the new corporation, 
but they also serve as a guide to 
other associations which may be 
in doubt as to the legality of some 
of their activities. 

In a statement issued by United 
States District Attorney Hayward 
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rd “Remarkable! We could have found 


d D4 99 
out these facts in no other way— 
ies, HE president of one of 
_ the country’s leading or- 
ganizations was _ saying 
ayy good-bye after an all-day meeting 
sas st in which he had met, for the , 
first time, the staff of six Richards 
ng thie investigators who had just com- 
wer pleted a market survey for his 
S$ (3) company. 
garding This meeting was held immediately 
lecrease after these men had returned from a 
tricting five-weeks’ tour of fourteen States. 
(5) re- Their Ford radiators had scarcely 
mutual grown cold when they were called into 
—. meeting. 
sers 
erative For six solid hours the president, 
: (7) the sales manager and the advertising 
$ upon manager of our client fired questions 
cklists ; point-blank at these men. Every phase 
e dis- of the marketing situation was cov- 
niform ered—competition, sales, advertising, 
g arbi- prices, packages, distribution, com- 
(11) plaints, dealer and consumer reaction. 
ides of The men were given no time to 
nufac- organize their data for this meeting— 
yet the answers were satisfactory to 
egoing, the last degree. 
pes ey This “face-to-face” meeting of the 
1 — client with the investigators is just a 
ze single feature of every Richards Sur- 
“ — vey. There are other features of even 
te De. greater importance. 
n will- Entering this new year, with com- 
tivities petition at its keenest—the executive 
i, the with today’s facts in his grasp has a 
enjoin decided advantage. 
unlaw- ; 
about JOSEPH RICHARDS (o. INC. 
oo An cAdventising Agency — Est.1874 
a Weel NINE EAST FORTIETH ST. NEW YORK 
decree * 
re to : 
” 
ig the Facts First — then -Adbertisin, 
ration, 
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F somic 
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of New York, these lawful activi- 
ties are set forth as follows: 

“(A) To advance or promote 
the use of gypsum products by all 
legitimate and lawful means, in- 
cluding research, publicity, adver- 
tisement and any other activities 
of like character. 

“(B) To deal with engineering 
and trade problems pertinent to 
the industry for the purpose of 
advancing the sale of gypsum 
products. 

“(C) To carry on educational 
work pertinent to the industry by 
fellowships in various schools and 
colleges for research; experimental 
and research work in and through 
institutions of learning, scientific 
bureaus and societies; and to pro- 
vide for lectures and the writing 
and reading of papers upon sub- 
jects pertaining to the industry. 

“(D) To maintain a traffic 
bureau to furnish traffic informa- 
tion upon specific requests in each 
case from published freight tariffs 
lawfully issued by the carriers 
and to assist the industry in trans- 
portation questions before Federal 
and State commissions and other 
bodies dealing with questicns coi 
transportation and with common 
carriers. 

“(E) To deal with improved 
methods of plant and mine opera- 
tion, including sanitation, safety 
appliances, accident prevention, 
labor, plant and mine development, 
housing conditions, insurance and 
methods of accounting. 

“(F) To maintain a_ credit 
bureau for the sole purpose ot 
furnishing credit information.” 

It is noticeable that the above 
provisions, as submitted by the 
United States District Attorney, 
do not include the collection and 
distribution of statistics regarding 


the volume of production, stocks 
on hand, gross sales, etc., nore is 
any specific permission granted 


for the collection of market data. 
These, however, are activities 
which have been specifically en- 
couraged by the Department of 
Commerce, and it has been com- 
monly believed since the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Hardwood 
Association case that they were 
entirely lawful provided that 
members were left free to act in- 
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dependently upon the information 
thus supplied. Apparently the De- 
partment of Justice is not yet 
ready to concede that such acti- 
vities are within the law, and the 
omission of specific reference to 
these subjects is perhaps the most 
significant feature of the decree. 
None the less, within certain 
definite limits, it appears to have 
contributed somewhat to clearing 
up debatable questions as to the 
Ie&ality of trade association activi- 
ties. 


General Chemical Accounts for 
Gardner-Glen Buck Co. 


The General Chemical Company, New 
York, has placed the advertising of 
Hard-n-tyte Engineering ‘Service, of 
Konax and of Sofos with the Gardner- 
Glen Buck Company, New York. 

Hard-n-tyte is a wear-proofing com- 
pound for cement surfaces. Konax is 
a concrete quastenater made by Semet- 
Solvay Company, Syracuse. Sofos is a 
sodium phosphate. Class publications 
will be used. B 


Savannah Votes to Advertise 


The City Council of Savannah, Ga., 
has appropriated $10,000 for advertising 
Savannah. The petition of the Board 
of Trade asking for an appropriation 
of $25,000 in the 1923 budget was not 
granted because an act of the General 
Assembly prevents the council from 
making an appropriation in excess of 
the amount voted. 


Jane J. Martin Leaves Sperry 
& Hutchinson 


Miss Jane J. Martin, who has been 
with The Sperry & Hutchinson Com:- 
pany, New York, since 1903, has re- 
signed as advertising manager. 

L. Patten, assistant advertising 
manager, succeeds Miss Martin as ad- 
vertising manager. 


Cole Motor Account Goes to 
Martin V. Kelley Agency 


The advertising account of the Cole 
Motor Car Company, Indianapolis 
manufacturer of “Cole Aero Eight” 
cars will again be handled by The Mar 
tin V. Kelley Company advertising 
agency. 


“Alcorub” Account with 
Philadelphia Agency 


The advertising account of the U. S 
Industrial Alcohol Company. manufac- 
turer of “Alcorub” and “Pyro,” has 
been placed with the J. H. Cross Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency, Phila- 
delphia. 
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REPUTATION 


IN 


ADVERTISING 


The manufacturer who ad- 
vertises in the Transcript 
knows that his product 
gains thereby increased 
reputation. The Boston 
Transcript is a national in- 
stitution. Its appeal knows 
no boundaries or circula- 
tion limit. That is why its 
columns are sought and ap- 
preciated by the leaders of 
industry to sell and market 
their commodities. 


The Transcript’s gain in National advertising for 
1922 was greater than any other Boston paper. Its 
total of advertising was also larger than any other 
evening paper and was exceeded by but one morn- 
ing and evening combination. 


Boston Evening Transcript 


National Advertising Representative 


Charles H. Eddy Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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The Onward Course 


(Front an editorial on the Horizon page of Collier’s, issue of January 20.) 


T this writing we are in the mood to 
make new resolutions. We have been 
thumbing the files, locking over what has 
been said on this Horizon page about Col- 
lier’s ideals and purposes. And we discover 
that we have no new resolutions to make. 


It may be useful, however, to review some 
of the things we have said on this page about 
Collier’s policy at various times in 1922: 


Collier’s is convinced that people are about 
ready to do their own thinking. 
(June 3.) 


We strive to be not only independent and 
nonpartisan, but also liberal. 
(June 10.) 


We don’t mean to carp or rant or get picky 
about trifles. But we do mean to hit hard 
when we think in our hearts it will do some 


good. 
(June 17.) 


We put things in print not to make up 
people’s minds for them, but to shake up 
their minds for them. 

(July 1.) 


Collier’s supports no party and follows no 
political leader, nor does it seek to lead its 
readers into or out of any party fold. 


(August 26.) 


Within two generations this nation could 
achieve an ideal scheme of human relation- 
ships if wc would but set about it, earnestly 
and at once. 

(September 2.) 
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Collier’s ideal is the utterance of truth, its 
hope that the building up of moral ideas 
may in time do away with the exercise of 
force in all human affairs. 

(October 14.) 


Collier’s, for one, never wavers in its 
faith that this generation can, if it will, so 
work and plan that its children and grand- 
children may live a life serene and more 
abundant. If this be idealism, make the 


most of it. 
(October 21.) 


This editorial program is so thoroughly ingrained 
in Collier’s own organization, and has been so cor- 
dially received by its readers, that it stands above 
the horizon like a fixed star, by which we shall 
continue to make our onward course. 


ee >. 
os 





It is a program which engages the attention and 
holds the interest of forward-looking people in more 
than a million homes—people who ace alert to read 
and act upon what they read in Collier’s—whether 
in its editorial or in its advertising columns. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


more than a million homes— 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Will you exhibit in 
Baltimore’s 17th Auto Show ? 


ACK in the days when “twenty-five miles an hour” was a big selling point for 
motor vehicles and doors on pleasure cars were a luxury, Baltimore’s first 
Automobile Show was staged. The touring car shown in the inset, “built on lines 
of beauty,” as its maker describes it, was a part of the exhibition. In all, there were 
thirty exhibitors, and many of these were accessory dealers. 


Today, all Baltimore and Maryland motorists are eagerly looking forward to the 
event of the year —the Seventeenth Annual Show which will open January 20 with 
more than seventy-five exhibitors. 


And all Baltimore and Maryland are awaiting just as eagerly the big Auto Show 
Numbers of the NEWS of January 20 and of the Sunday AMERICAN of 
January 21 —two great issues that will not only index the whole exhibition for the 
thousands of readers of these two papers, but will cover the entire automotive 
industry with such informational news matter as to make these Show Numbers the 
most valuable sources of reference that can be put into our readers’ hands. 


Maybe you were one of those thirty exhibitors in that first show. Surely ig 
you are one of the seventy-five exhibitors in the 1923 Show, you will want 
to run your advertising in these Show Numbers. “ Will you wire or write at 
once for space reservation? The rate of 35c¢ per line covers insertion in 


both papers. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


Ghe BaltimoreAmerican 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 








DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 

Poy 4 ae estern Representative 
assau Street 

New York A UnadoR } oh a 


Advertising Manager 
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Chevrolet's Campaign to Control 
Distribution and Maintain Volume 


For These Reasons Advertising Will Be Used on a Capital Scale 


By G. A. Nichols 


T= Chevrolet Motor Company 
started out upon the new year 
with an unusual advertising effort 
to create a condition whereby the 
company, rather than the dealer, 
shall have the say about how many 
cars are to be produced and sold. 

Here is the threefold purpose 
of the campaign as officials of the 
company describe it: 

To sell Chevrolet prospects 
transportation rather than ma- 
chinery. 

To control distribution through 
advertising pressure, thereby re- 
moving “spots” caused by indiffer- 
ence or other failings of the indi- 
vidual dealer. 

To maintain a steady, all-the- 
year volume that is necessary to 
keep quality up and price down. 

In the latter two particulars is 
a condition with which most auto- 
mobile manufacturers, with the 
exception of Henry Ford, have to 
contend. The Ford is in such uni- 
versal demand that the Ford Mo- 
tor Company knows just about 
how many cars a dealer should 
sell at a certain time of year. It 
can make its manufacturing and 
distribution plans accordingly, its 
information being so accurate that 
it can go so far as to assign each 
dealer the number of cars he shall 
sell. Chevrolet aspires to a con- 
dition whereby it shall be over- 
whelmingly first in the cars of its 
class, which of course means a 
place second only to Ford in the 
number of cars manufactured and 
sold. If it does this, it must get 
more dealers (it has about 14,000 
now, as against approximately 
23,000 handling Fords), and must 
bring about the marketing situa- 
tion just spoken of. 

The task, the company has de- 
cided, calls for the vigorous and 
liberal use of advertising on a 
scale it never before has attempted 


and a plan has been put into effect . 
1 


that involves the use during 1923 
of 50 general magazines, 120 farm 
papers, 20 class and _ business 
papers, 65 foreign language papers, 
4,250 country newspapers, a full 
showing of posters in the market- 
ing centres of the country from 
coast to coast, and the house-to- 
house distribution of more than 
14,000,000 circulars. 

A comprehensive system of 
dealer co-operation, including local 
newspaper advertising, is included 
in the plan. 

The report has been current that 
Chevrolet was going to set out on 
an effort to wrest supremacy from 
Ford in the popular-priced auto- 
mobile field. This report, in fact, 
has been served up in various 
styles ever since Norval A. Haw- 
kins, a Ford product, became sales 
and advertising counsel of the 
General Motors Corporation, of 
which Chevrolet is a unit. 

The fact is that Chevrolet’s aspi- 
rations have nothing to do with 
Mr. Ford or his car. The two 
propositions are entirely separate 
and distinct. Chevrolet sees an 
opportunity to develop a vast mar- 
ket through intensive advertising. 
And this is the whole story. 

P. S. duPont, head of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, is in 
general charge of the Chevrolet 
effort. It has been his chief job 
for a long time. He has become 
acting president of the Chevrolet 
company with the object of seeing 
to it personally that the car has a 
real opportunity to realize the 
agreeable destiny he has mapped 
out for it. 

There is a most interesting and 
important merchandising principle 
involved in the advertising offen- 
sive ordered by Mr. duPont. 
Chevrolet always has been a be- 
liever in the liberal use of print- 
er’s ink. The campaigns have been 
carefully thought through with the 
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object of catching up all the loose 
ends in the selling appeal, and 
each succeeding effort has been 
planned with due regard to the 
necessity of conserving the cumu- 
lative effect of what has gone be- 
fore. Going ahead on this basis, 
it would seem, according to the 
conventional idea, that the com- 
pany would advance by the proc- 
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But what does Mr. Dealer do? 
In November, let us say, his out 
let, he believes, is dead for th 
time being. Just because peopl 
do not come in and ask him fo 
cars he imagines none can be sold 
Therefore he will not order am 
from the company. Instead oi 
going out and fighting for busi 
ness and actually selling cars, h: 

waits. When the de 





The Eyes of the World Are On 





for Economical ence 


Chevrolet Motor Company 


ANNOUNCES 





ned 
cylinder by a patented merallurgc 


Chassis with copper-cooled 
the Automobile Show at the Grand Central Palace 


motor 1s on exhibition at 


PRICES 


Superior Passenger Passenger Models 
Wen tctetad Cappercovted ) 
1-Pemenger Roadster =~ 1510 1-Pamenger Rosdster 
S-Pamenger Touring - S25 Passenger Touring 
‘1-Pessenger Uritity Coupe . Oo 2 Passenger Ur Compe 
APassenger Sedanetie - 550 4 Passenger 
‘5-Pessenger Seder - hood S-Pessenger Seten 


CHEVROLET MOTOR Seer ant 


Decision of General Motors Corporation 


jorkd's Largest Manufacturer of There are more tha: 
_ Low-priced QUALITY Automobiles Desiers and Ser 


mand begins to ma- 
terialize he calls 
loudly, and often noi 
very politely, for cars 


The company, li! 
things being equal. 
sends them to him 


It can send them be 
cause it has _ been 
making them during 
the dealer’s off sea- 
son. But it has not 
been selling them 
during this time in 
proper volume. There- 
fore it has had much 
additional capital tied 
up. It has been de 


i. prived of the privi- 


lege of making it 
dollars work to the 
limit. This lack of 
dollar turnover adds 
nesta to its cost of doing 
business on just th 








NEWSPAPER COPY THAT OPENS THE CAMPAIGN 


ess of logical growth, step by step, 
until at last it would inevitably 
bump into the desired goal. And 
probably it would, were it not for 
the dealer. Just as long as most 
of the discretionary power is in 
the dealer’s possession, just that 
long the company would not be 
able to know definitely whether its 
selling appeal were registering 100 
per cent. 

What every automobile manu- 
facturing concern wants and needs 
is all-the-year production. It is 
like every other manufacturer in 
that if it has slack periods its 
overhead mounts. It cannot wait 
until the heavy spring demand for 
cars materializes before beginning 
to make them. It must keep on 
producing if it is going to be able 
to deliver. 


same principle as is 
encountered by the 
retailer who has - 
much capital invested. Result: 
drag is put on the profit- co ae 
process; keeping the price down 
and the quality up is made that 
much more difficult: 

If, as a result of advertising, so 
much demand can be created that 
the dealer is literally forced into 
selling, the outcome is going to be 
more business and an automatic 
stirring up of the dealer. 

Manifestly, the situation is one 
calling for the use of advertising 
on a capital scale, and most de 
cidedly not one in which the de 
sired growth could be permitted 
to come on gradually in the natu 
ral course of events. 

“In other words,” a Chevrolet 
official told me last week in De- 
troit, “when, or rather ‘if,’ a dealer 
does-not do his part, thereby hold- 
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ng up the whole procession, we 
re going to step in and do it for 
im. If he will not put forth 
roper selling effort, we shall 
wee the saies in upon him. 
\leanwhile, we shall be on the 
okout for a new dealer, but 
vhile we are doing this the busi- 
icss will be going ahead in that 
ommunity. There will be less of 
drag. 


4 GENERAL DEMAND IS WANTED 


“With this purpose in mind, this 
idvertising campaign we are start- 
ng will be on a basis entirely in- 
lependent of thé retailer. It will 
e in the name of the company, 
vith the object of creating a gen- 
ral demand. If the dealer is ad- 
ertising and working—which, of 
ourse, is exactly what he should 
e doing, and which most of our 
lealers are doing, as a matter of 
act—then things will be all the 
better for him. Our extra effort 
will give him something worth 
while to which he can hook up. 
But if he isn’t doing his share, we 
shall not for a moment allow this 
to interfere with the working out 
of the whole scheme. 

“Necessarily, an effort of this 
kind has to be. preceded by re- 
search work. We have to learn 
the selling possibilities in every 
district. Knowing this, and doing 
advertising on a basis that can 
bring about their realization, we 
can be in a position to urge upon 
ihe dealer in a concrete way the 
advisability of ordering enough 
cars at least to reach his minimum. 
This minimum will vary with the 
months, of course. But, know- 
ing what it is, and seeing that it is 
realized, we shall not only be cre- 
iting business and profits for the 
dealer on an all-the-year basis, but 
be able to keep our production 
even and give our invested capital 
\ fair opportunity to work on the 
turnover principle. 

“A full list of the various 
lasses of mediums we are going 
o use has been selected. Never- 
theless the appropriation will be 


_administered on an elastic plan. If 


things lag in a district, or if a 
certain class of trade is not buy- 
ng, we shall put on the necessary 
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advertising pressure there to bring 
about a change. If a town is fall- 
ing behind the minimum sale of 
cars, and if the dealer there is 
disinclined, or unable, to put forth 
the proper amount of corrective 
merchandising effort, we shall do 
it for him. His continuance as a 
dealer, in that case, will depend on 
the way he measures up to his op- 
portunity as we have enlarged it 
for him. Or, our investigations 
may show that the farm trade in 
general or in particular is not 
what it should be. This probably 
would call for more effort in the 
farm papers. In short, this en- 
larged advertising plan is going to 
enable us to realize just where and 
when our sales are falling behind. 
Then, by doing what may be nec- 
essary to bring them back, we 
shall know exactly where we are 
at all times. 

“Are we going to work with the 
dealer and through him? Abso- 
lutely. This is fundamental. Our 
primary purpose is to develop the 
dealer, even if we have to thrust 
development upon him. But the 
point of the whole thing is that 
no dealer or dealers will be al- 
lowed to hold back or control our 
distribution. We shall exercise the 
control ourselves. And we shall 
do it wholly and solely through 
applying advertising pressure—by 
creating a growing demand. By 
this same judicious use of adver- 
tising we expect to be able to 
maintain a steady volume of pro- 
duction. 

“A high grade of fighting sales- 
manship throughout our dealer 
system is what we are after. For 
example, a dealer in Minnesota 
may order a shipment of cars. 
They may be in transit when a 
heavy snowstorm comes to his 
town. He wires frantically, can- 
celing the order. Should we, in 
this case, divert the shipment to a 
Southern city where the sun is 
shining? The sensible thing, from 
a standpoint of the best interests 
of everybody concerned, is to send 
the shipment on to its original 
destination and to sell the cars for 
the dealer if he is not able to ac- 
complish that process for himself. 
There has been altogether too 
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much of the other kind of practice 
in the automobile business, and it 
comes from a lack of control of 
distribution—the condition we ex- 
pect to correct through our new 
advertising programme.” 

The Chevrolet man declared a 
market for his car already had 
been created, and that one thing 
the advertising had to impress on 
the dealer was that 
sales could be had if 
he would go after 
them. Illustrative of 
this is a happening 
in the Chevrolet retail 
store in the General 
Motors building in 
Detroit last week. A 
window dresser was 
putting in a display 
in accordance with 
the new Chevrolet 
plan described in the 
December Printers’ 
Ink Monthly. A l\ead- 
ing official of the 
company was_ watch- 
ing him work. 

“What kind of car 
do you drive?” the 
official asked him. 

“None, yet,” the 
man replied. “But I 
have been thinking 
about getting one.” 

“Why not a Chev- 
rolet?” was the next 





question. The out- 
come was that the 
man was sold inside 


of five minutes, and 

the official called over a salesman 
to take the order. Incidentally, he 
took advantage of the occasion to 
preach to the force a little sermon 
on the advisability of regarding 
every man as a prospect until 
proved otherwise and of taking 
advantage of present opportu- 
nities. 

A few days before that, a boy 
had called at the retail store and 
asked for a job. He was given 
some advertising blotters and told 
to distribute them in a downtown 
office building. He did so and 
came back with orders for two 
cars. It was not salesmanship on 
his part. He had merely encoun- 
tered a couple of prospects who 


The country woman needs her own car 


When the farm has only one ¢: Ih 
ne 


ONE OF THE FIRST ADVERTISEMENTS OF THIS CAMPAIGN 
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had been waiting for somebody to 
come and ask them to buy cars, 

“Incidents like this,” said the 
official first quoted, “show how 
utterly nonsensical is the idea en- 
tertained by many dealers that the 
buying of automobiles is strictly 
a matter of seasons and that sell- 
ing is a hard task at best. Some 
dealers almost seem to be looking 


The Car for the Woman on the Farm 


for Economical Transportation 


ay 


_ 


The Chevrolet Utility Coupé -680 £« & rin, susie 


mammoth rear compartment for luggage, 
bundles, a jar of butter, a crate of eggs, of 
even 2 36 inch tru 
The inside of the car can always be kept clean 
because all packages can be carried in this 
rear compartment 











The Utility Coupé is comfortable, easy to 
operate, and has ample power to handle 





IS ADDRESSED TO FARMERS 





for opportunities not to sell, in- 
stead of the other way. Happily, 
they are far in the minority. Most 
are earnest workers who try to 
utilize to the limit all the help 
that is given them. But, also hap- 
pily, judicious and constructive 
advertising that forces the weak 
will at the same time be a great 
upbuilding influence for them.” 
The Chevrolet country - wide 
poster campaign will be manipu- 
lated to meet special selling con- 
ditions. It will be placed as con- 
ditions seem to warrant, and as a 
general thing will be entirely apart 
from similar individual efforts on 
the part of wide-awake dealers. 
(Continued on page 25) 
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$114,881,040 in Building Operations 


Philadelphia’s 
Record breaking total for 1922 


SHATTER BUILDING RECORDS 


Operations Here in 1922 Valued at 

$114,881,040 

The building boom in Philadelphia during 
1922 shattered all records of the last decade 
for construction. 

Figures of the Bureau of Building In- 
spection show that since last January the 
total number of permits issued was 14,476, 
covering 22,588 operations, at an estimated 
value of $114,881,040. 

Against this record increase the building 
during 1921 had a total value of only $42,- 
540,780, for which 12,673 permits were 
issued, covering 14,651 operations. 

The structures built this year included 
more than 8,800 two-story dwellings, the 
largest number of residences erected since 
the war.—The Philadelphia Bulletin, Decem- 
ber 30, 1922. 














With this vast addition to its buildings—and every indication 
that the big programme will continue in 1923—Philadelphia, 
the third largest market in the United States, offers greater 
+ on Se than ever before to manufacturers of all kinds 
of goods. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania and is one of the largest 
in America. 


Net paid daily average circulation for 
the year 1922—493,240 copies a day. 


New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Bt. 
London—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, 8S. W. 1- 

Paris—Ray A. Washburn, 5 rue Lamartine (9) 


(Copyright 1923—Bulletin Company) 
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‘Readers’ trust for Farmer-Stockman advice 
exposes 112 highly speculative schemes 


Protective Association unearthed 112 fraudulent, 
or at best, highly speculative stocks being offered 
for sale to farmers of Oklahoma. 


[ ve YEAR The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 


Advice was asked by 450 reader-members upon in- 
vesting in these companies. Assuming that these 
inquirers would have invested but $300 each in 
these stocks, $135,000 was saved to farmers to be 
expended in legitimate trade channels. 


And this, it is evident, was but a fraction of the total 
amount saved. Every scheme was immediately exposed 
in the columns of The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, 
thus driving these promoters to more productive areas, 
and leaving the state a better market for legitimate trade. 


Claims totaling 490 were handled for members; 412 of 
them were brought to a satisfactory conclusion. And 
it must be considered that only after every other 
method has failed are claims sent to the Protective 
Association for adjustment. 


More than 7500 letters were received from readers 
dealing with some legal or investment problem. Each 
of these was personally answered. 


Collections averaging in excess of $1,000 per month 
were made for members. This, too, is only a portion 
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of the total, for in numerous cases a claim is settled 
with the member direct, after Protective Association 
pressure is brought into play. 


These, briefly, are a few of the functions of The 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman Protective Association. 


The Association is a very real personal and active 
influence in financial and business circles in Oklahoma. 
It is a symbol of the sincerity of the publishers of 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman; unquestionable 
evidence of the confidence existing between reader 
and editor. 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman is the trusted farm 
paper of Oklahoma. 


Greatest Circulation—Lowest Rate 
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1922 
Repeats the Long-'Time 
Advertising Leadership of 
The Chicago Daily News 


1922 maintained The Daily News’ traditional leader- 
ship among the daily newspapers of Chicago in both 
Display and Classified Advertising. Here are the 
figures: 
Display Advertising 
Agate Lines Comparison 
The Daily News . . . 13,779,579 13,779,579 
The Daily Tribune . 10,528,983 10,528,983 


The American .... 8,065,866 
(: Zee 4,444,476 
The Journal ..... 4,272,900 
The Daily Herald- 
Examiner..... 4,233,426 


The Daily News’ excess over the 


next highest score, that of 
The Daily Tribune, is... . 3,250,596 


The Daily News’ year-in and year-out advertis- 
ing leadership among the daily newspapers of Chi- 
cago bears convincing testimony to its pre-eminent 
power of service in every line of business in which 
general publicity is essential to success, whether it 
be a matter of personal service, general merchandis- 
ing or investment. 


The advertising record of 1922 confirms 


THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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It is expected that, as the season 
advances, two sets of poster pres- 
entations will be seen in leading 
marketing centres—one setting 
forth Chevrolet from the stand- 
point of the company, and the 
other from that of the dealer. In 
certain centres, the company offers 
to co-operate with the dealers in 
placing posters and expects quite 
a liberal response along this line. 
In other centres full showings are 
being made where there are no 
dealers at all, The idea is not only 
to do some effective advertising 
for the car among probable buy- 
ers, but to draw applications for 
agencies. Indeed, it is expected 
that the number of dealers will 
be rapidly increased as part of the 
general effect of the campaign as a 
whole. 


POSTER CAMPAIGN MAPPED OUT 


Use of posters is a new kind of 
advertising for the Chevrolet com- 
pany on anything like the present 
scale. A huge map of the United 
States has been installed in the 
advertising department, and by 
means of a system of colored tacks 
the campaign is being laid out 
along strategic lines. 

The first newspaper announce- 
ments that were a part of the 
year’s effort appeared in New York 
newspapers of January 7. They 
called attention to the new Chev- 
rolet copper-cooled motor on dis- 
play at the New York automobile 
show. In the new model heat ra- 
diation is controlled through cop- 
per fins permanently united to 
each cylinder by a patented metal- 
lurgical process. No water jacket 
nor cellular radiator is used. 

No mention is made of what the 
copper-cooled motor will do. It 
merely is announced as “an impor- 
tant development in economical 
transportation,” and people are in- 
vited to see it at the show. No 
special advertising will be done in 
its behalf. It will be listed in ad- 
vertising where the other cars are 
mentioned specifically and the 
prices given—$200 higher than for 
the water-jacketed cars. The two 
makes of cars will be marketed 
together, the same general adver- 
tising talk applying to both. 
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Copy in the farm papers will 
run along such lines as “Why 
Farmers Are Turning to the 
Chevrolet.” In place of mechani- 
cal descriptions are such asser- 
tions as that in cars farmers 
“want room, comfort and the 
ability to stand up under hard 
conditions.” In one advertise- 
ment purchases by farmers are 
credited with being the chief fac- 
tor in causing Chevrolet during 
1922 to jump “from seventh to 
second place in the sales of all 
cars and to first place in sales of 
fully equipped modern cars.” 

Much attention will be given the 
matter of selling women. Farm 
women will be told they should 
have their own cars because 
“when the farm has only one car 
it usually is in use on the business 
of the farm, just when the wife 
or daughter needs to go to town 
or to a meeting or church or to 
make calls.” Similar presenta- 
tions to women in general will be 
made in the magazines. Special 
messages have been prepared for 
“The Girl in Business” and _ the 
wife who is “Marooned during 
the Day.” 

Every encouragement will be 
given the local dealer to use his 
town and county newspapers in 
presenting duplicates of the gen- 
eral advertisements. Matrices or 
electrotypes of the advertisements 
will be supplied him without 
charge, as will also posters and 
circulars. The Chevrolet people 
seem to be giving advertising an 
all-round chance to show what it 
can do, and to be manifesting the 
most cheerful faith as to its ability 
to do much. 





Larkin Company to 


Manufacture in Mexico 
Frank R. Jewett, export manager of 
the Larkin Company, speaking at the 
Larkin sales convention held in Buffalo 
during the first week of the new year, 
said that several of the Larkin products 
would be manufactured in Mexico to 
avoid the excessive duty on manufac- 

tured imports into that country. 





The Hall Baking Company of Buffalo 
is having built a 25,000-gallon copper 
water tank in the shape of a giant loaf 
of bread for local advertising. 











Copy Ideas Put Fresh Interest into 


a Savings 


Campaign 


Mutual Savings Banks of New York Use Newspapers Co-operatively 
to Get New Savings Accounts 


gS hed copy angles for savings 
bank campaigns, particularly 
co-operative campaigns by a group 
of banks, are not readily found. 
The appeal to save money lacks 
the element of novelty, it has little 
that is sensational about it and 
carries no more ex- 
citement along with it 


which attracts the attention wi!) 
an illustration of a baby lying in 
crib and gazing ecstatically u 
ward at a “horse-shoe” sun a1 
the words, “Born Lucky,” en.- 
blazoned on the sky.- To the sex- 
soned writer of advertisemenis 








than the command, 
“Be good and you 
will be happy.” 

The Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks of Bronx, 
Westchester, and New 
York Counties are 
combining in an ad- 
vertising campaign 
that is now running 
in a list of New York 
newspapers. The cam- 
paign exhibits a num- 
ber of new arguments 
on this well-worn sub- 
ject and demonstrates 
that it is always pos- 
sible to put new in- 
terest into an old 
theme, particularly 
when one reflects that 
the idea of saving 
money is apt to be 
considered new to 


The 











& 


TIE MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW YORK, 


Fortune in Small Change | 


wr a fortune is thrown away in small | 
change! Every morning it jingles in | 
one’s pockets, but in the evening it is gone. 
Gone to make others rich—just small change 


Woolworth made millions out of nickels and dimes. 
Movies make millions out of dimes and quarters, and the 
Storekeeper around the corner spends Sundays in his 
automobile. 


Twenty of your nickels, 10 of your dimes or 4 of your 
ke a dollar toward your financjal indepen- 


How many of last year’s dollars might have been re- 
corded in your savings bank book—but were carelessly 


Why not open an account today with the Savings Bank 
nearest your home or place of business? 


BRONX AND WESTCHESTER COUNTIES. 








people’ who have 





never tried it. 

Every human ex- 
perience can be turned 
to account to make good copy 
for such a campaign. One of 
the characters in David Copper- 
field is made to say: “Annual in- 
come, twenty pounds; annual ex- 
penditure, nineteen pounds. Re- 
sult: Happiness. Annual income, 
twenty pounds; annual expendi- 
ture, twenty pounds ten shillings. 
Result: Misery.” When the copy- 
writer came across that incident in 
Dickens’ novel he found that it 
supplied the idea for an excellent 
advertisement. 

Another idea that became a 
good advertisement in this series 
is the expression, “Born Lucky,” 


SAYING THAT A LITTLE MAKES MUCH IN AN 


INTERESTING FASHION 


the copy may. sound like the 
sermon whose conclusion is fore- 
shadowed in its text, but neverthe- 
less it makes its point convincingly : 


If a man makes a fortune, people say 
he was born lucky. But only one fc 
tune in a thousand results from luck. 

Most successful men began as poor 
boys. They did not depend upon 
“luck” for success, 

They saved regularly and thus laid 
the Seuntation for their fortunes. 

You have often heard it said that a 
dollar is a man’s best friend. 

Open a savings bank account with a 
dollar or more today, add to it weekly, 
and you will have many “friends” ; 
time of need. 

There is a Savings Bank near your 
home or place of business, 
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Getting at the wage-earner is 
conue of the problems in a savings 
campaign, and this is rather clev- 
erly accomplished in one of the 
advertisements with a composite, 

“patch- work” illustration 
around a gigantic interrogation 
point. Four different kinds of 
wage-earners are shown, the 

enographer, the retail sales- 
person, a mechanic and a garment- 

orker, each one busy at his work. 

he advertisement bears no other 
iption than the question .mark 
and the reader must search the 
copy for an explanation: 


Of what earthly good is your daily 


toil if it does not bring you each day 


little nearer to the time when you can 
teel the comfort of independence? 

Lay up and you can lay off. 

Spend as you go and you will go on 

working forever. 

Save as you work—and you will go 
n—toward financial independence. 

If you ever expect to be financially 
independent, start saving your money 
ow. 

Open an account today with the Sav- 
igs Bank nearest your home or place 
f business. 
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The last paragraph in the fore- 
going advertisement appears in 
one form or other in every adver- 
tisement. Other ideas that made 
good advertisements in this series 
were “That First $1,000”; “The 
Fortune in Small Change,” illus- 
trated by a human hand filled with 
small change; and “What Abra- 
ham Lincoln Said about Prop- 
erty,” with a line illustration of 
Lincoln. 

The campaign, which started 
before Christmas, is scheduled to 
run for a number of weeks. A 
half dozen or more papers are 
being used on a schedule that pro- 
vides for one and two insertions 
daily. 


P. F. Buckley Joins Cleveland 
“Plain Dealer” 


Patrick F. Buckley has joined the 
advertising department of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. He was formerly West- 
ern manager of the Leslie-Judge Com- 
pany, and more recently has been with 
National Newspapers, Inc., at Chicago, 
in a similar capacity. 
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76 W. Monroe St. 
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The Advertising 
Agent’s Status in Bank- 
ruptcy Cases 


Tue Dan B. Miner Company 
Los ANGELES 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are wondering if you have a rec- 
ord of articles which have appeared in 
your magazine having bearing on the 
status of the advertising agency’s ser- 
vice fee in the handling of accounts 
where bankruptcy proceedings have been 
resorted to. 

In our understanding of legal points, 
in the case, the compensation due to 
employees of any company which may 
have run into bankruptcy receives first 
consideration in all settlements and we 
are wondering if the service fee of the 
advertising agents should not rightly 
come under the classification deserving 
such attention. 

We would appreciate having a record 
of what has been written op this subject. 
Tue Dan B. Miner Company, 

W. F. Hannarorp. 


T is true that employees are 

given preference in the distri- 
bution of the estates of bankrupts. 
Employees, however, as defined in 
common practice, are workmen, 
clerks or servants who receive 
wages for their services. The ad- 
vertising agent is an independent 
contractor who agrees to render 
a specific service at a_ stated 
price. He does not fall within 
the class of “employees” and must 
take his chances with the other 
creditors.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


F. C. Grandin Retires from 
Agency 


Frank C. Grandin, who has_ been 
resident of Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, 
ne., advertising agency, New York, 
has sold his interest to the other mem- 
bers of the firm, and has retired from 
the business. 


St. Louis Agency Makes Staff 


Changes 
G. J. Chamberlain has joined the staff 
of the Hartwig Advertising Co., St. 
Louis advertising agency. W. Brown 
has resigned from the staff of this 
agency. 


Has Lehigh Portland Cement 


Account 
The Lehigh Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Allentown, Pa., has appointed 
the Patterson-Andress Company, Inc., 
advertising agency, New York, to direct 
its advertising. 
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Quaker Oats Appoints New 


Vice-Presidents 

The Quaker Oats Company, Chicag: 
has appointed several of its departmen: 
heads to be vice-presidents in recogn 
tion of their services, the company in 
forms Printers’ InK. 

Among the new officials are C. A 
Bowman, in charge of cereal sales; ( 
C. Coldren, exports; cDonal 
in charge of sales for Eastern Canada 
Ernest Noell, in charge of Europea: 
sales; J. C. Murray, grain sales; C. A 
Lahey, traffic, and R. Douglas Stuart 
advertising manager. 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Appoint W. W. Hawkins 

William W. Hawkins, for the last 
three years president of the United 
Press Association, has resigned to be- 
come executive manager of the business 
department of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers at New York. Mr. Haw 
kins had been with the United Press 
Association since its foundation in 1907 

Karl A. Bickel, general manager of 
the United Press Association, succeeds 
Mr. Hawkins as president. 


Ivan B. Nordhem Company 
Changes Name 


The Ivan B. Nordhem Company, out- 
door advertising, New York, has _ be- 
come the Continental Advertising Com 
pany. The officers and personnel of the 
organization continue unchanged. Frank 
W. Nye is president, and Robert Froth- 
ingham, vice-president, both at New 
York; L. P. Scoville, vice-president and 
manager of the Pittsburgh office, and 
Fred H. Ralsten, vice-president in 
charge of the Chicago office. 


Los Angeles Seed Company 


Plans Campaign 

The Wm. A. Ingoldsby Advertising 
Agency, Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed to direct an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign of the Morris & Snow 
Seed Company of that city.. Agricul- 
tural journals and newspapers west of 
the Mississippi River will be used. 


New Soap to Be Marketed 
from Camden, N. J. 


A new soap will be placed on_the 
market by J. Eavenson & Sons, Cam- 
den, N. J., who have placed their ad- 
vertising account with the William H. 
Rankin Company,. advertising agency, 
New York. 


Death of John J. Barreto 


John J. Barreto, president of Cecil, 
Barreto & Cecil, advertising agency of 
Richmond, Va., and New York, died at 
Richmond on January 7. Before join- 
ing Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Mr. Barreto 
had been with the Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. He was 46 
years of age. 
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IANAPOLIS NEWS, 
ABE MARTIN. 












Everybody knows Abe 

Martin. For fifteen years 

Kin Hubbard’s genial, 
Lal kK 








philosophy has sparkled 
on the back page of The 
News. He is easily the 





best known, and certain- 
ly the best liked, news- 
paper character in Hoo- 
sierdom. He is sarcastic 
sometimes, but never 
bitter. He is always 
readable, entertaining, 
human, lovable. 








“I'm jest like a pair o’ white stock- 
in’s,” complained Tell Binkley, t’day, 
“I start out fine, but I soon begin t’ 
droop an’ look frazzled.” Another 
drawback t’ havin’ a family t’ sup- 
port is that we've got t’ decline so 
many honors. 





flcer and to Mayor John C. Quick, 
but these officers are helpless in Sone 
of the coypcil’s failyre to make 


ee EZ 














‘ 

HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS is first of all 

a newspaper. It strives always to interest, to 

entertain, to instruct, to interpret truthfully our 

people and our times. The fixed and changeless 

loyalty of its readers through all the years has 
been its earned reward. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 
olivate, " Sipeisee 
150 Nassau St. The Tower Bidg. 
Write for your copy of The 1923 Indianapolis Radius Book 
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How Well Do You Help! 


De Roy Danielson and his two sons run a prosperous 
implement and hardware store in St. Francis, Kansas. 


Frequently sales in certain lines jumped remarkably, and 
held their gains. On investigation they found that almost 
every day customers asked for goods they had seen adver- 
tised in the Capper Farm papers. 


“The importance of getting in touch with the papers 
our customers read,” Mr. Danielson writes, ‘‘so impressed 
us, we asked the Capper Farm Press for their circulation 
here. 


“754—almost all of our Farmer Customers—were 
regular subscribers! 


“We, too, have subscribed. It helps us serve our folks 
intelligently. 


“We are thoroughly sold on farm paper advertising. Its 
great value should be more fully comprehended by manu- 
facturers.” 


Magnify Danielson into some 30,000 specialist imple- 
ment and hardware dealers serving farm trade. 


Seventy-four percent of them are concentrated in the 
eighteen Capper Farm Press states; the remaining 


No other medium surpasses the Capper Farm 
Press in reader prestige from standpoint of 
publisher, editorial staff and fundamental 
everyday service. This and its low milline 
rate make it the most logical basic medium 
for most lists, where cost, strength, and ade- 





Circulation 1,593,160 


tte Geer THE CAPPER 
TOPEKA, KANsAs Jec¢ioms~Capper’s Farmer~- Oklahoma Farmer 
Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breeze 
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i! Your Danielsons? 


twenty-six percent are widely scattered in the thirty 
other states. 


These “‘Danielsons” are your best dealers. Their trade 
territory is your best sales territory, your first farm 
market. 


Are all their farm customers reading your advertising? 
Or, have you accidentally piled up your circulation 
and advertising expenditures too heavily in a few 
states, while spreading it too thinly in others, where 
sales opportunities, perhaps, are greater? 


Have you too much duplication and wasted effort in 
some states,—too little circulation and therefore in- 
effective in the others. 


How well are you helping a// your “Danielsons”’? 


We have helped many advertisers make all their adver- 
tising dollars bring bigger returns. Perhaps our large 
research staff and its corps of some three hundred 
field investigators can help you determine your sales 
opportunities, also a profitable application of farm 
paper coverage to your market. 


quate coverage of fertile sales territory are 
considered. 


Its subscribers possess nearly one-third the 
total agricultural wealth; their buying 
ability, and responsiveness to advertising 
appeal, make it the first medium in the first 
farm market. 


Line Rate $8.15 M M Rate $5.12 XN 


FARM PRESS ¥=%rx 
ASST. PUBLISHER. 

Nebraska Farm Journal~Missouri Ruralist 

Pennsylvania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
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Try It Out in Representative Milwaukee 








Beating the 
Peak Year! 


More Than Sixteen Million Lines in 1922 


During 1922 The Milwaukee Journal printed 
16,266,970 lines of paid advertising! This was 
3,515,554 more lines than carried by the other 
two Milwaukee papers combined! 


The Journal’s 1922 total lineage exceeded that 


of 1920—“The Peak Year”—by more than 
twenty-three thousand lines! 


More and more Local and National advertisers 
concentrate the bulk of their advertising in the 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market in The Journal. 


The 1922 Record 


Local Display—The Journal—10,069,652 lines. 
The Journal printed 1,589,716 lines more than 
carried by the other two Milwaukee papers 
combined ! 

National Display—The Journal—3,05 1,885 lines. 


The Journal printed 258,342 lines more than 
carried by the other two Milwaukee papers 
combined ! 


Classified—The Journal—3,145,433 lines. 


The Journal printed 1,667,496 lines more than 
carried by the other two Milwaukee papers 
combined ! 


MERIT WINS! 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 





“As Milwaukee Buys— The Nation Buys!’’ 











Why Traveling Salesmen Call’ ines 


Me a Crank = BOSTON 


id Some Things They May Themselves Learn and Pass Oui \td/ Orher-. 
Customers \ o 


By a Small-town 


P until about ten years ago I 

was a “good scout” with the 
boys on the road. It is true they 
did not have very much respect 
for me as a merchant, but they 
put me down as being personally a 
pleasant individual and a chap 
upon whom they liked to call. 
They used to dislike calling my 
attention to the fact that the ac- 
count was overdue. They made it 
evident that only because of a 
hard-headed credit man my ship- 
ment had been delayed until the 
size Of the account had been re- 
duced. Taken all in all, I was a 
“oood scout” with the traveling 


Inasmuch as mine is a small- 
town department store or “general 
merchandise store,” there was 
hardly a man making my town 
who did not call on me. I could 
buy a cream separator from this 
one and a new line of leather belts 
from that one, and an assortment 
corsets from this one and a 
new brand of canned milk from 
the next one, and a two hundred 
and fifty pound candy deal with a 
free showcase thrown in from the 
next chap. 

This went along happily and 
cheerfully until I had more and 
more difficulty getting the money 
with which to meet current bills. I 
had a fine big trade, my own col- 
lections were not at all bad, 
worked hard, kept expenses to the 
minimum, but couldn’t seem to get 

head above water. 

ne day a new salesman ap- 

red on the scene. He repre- 

nted a canned milk house with 
which T had done business for 
vears. One or two of their num- 

s were staples—still are, in fact. 

is newcomer took the place of 

of the old-timers on the road. 

e new man looked with sur- 

‘eon the order I had for him. 

What's wrong?” T asked him. 


ot 
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seem to be together!” he re- 
marked. “I see you have con- 
densed milk down on this list, but 
where are your evaporated milk 
and your malted milk items?” 

“Look here!” I made myself as 
emphatic as possible. “You’re a 
new man. Let me set you right. 
There are eight different men 
coming to see me in this two-by- 
four tank town. They all have 
milk to sell. They are all good 
fellows. They all leave some of 
their money in this town. They 
help support the hotels and they 
are all friends of mine. They 
have all done me favors. I like 
your house and I like your line, 
and I am buying your goods. If 
you don’t like the order I am 
giving you, leave it.” 


A VERITABLE “VARIETY” STORE 


That day I learned something. I 
never had any real love for that 
salesman, but he told me a lot of 
things. By the time we got 
through talking, I must confess I 
had practically thrown him out of 
my store, but before another 
morning came I had digested what 
he told me. 

For instance, I found that my 
annual sales of evaporated milk 
were about a hundred cases. Right 
at that moment I had on hand six 
different brands for a total of 
fifty-eight cases. I was down for 
less than two turnovers a year. 
Yet one good brand of evaporated 
milk would serve my purpose and 
I could buy it every week, if nec- 
essary, and make thirty or forty 
turnovers a year, with ten or 
twelve or at most twenty-five dol- 
lars tied up instead of more than 
two hundred. 

I found I had four makes of 
cream separators, eleven brands 
of shaving cream in tubes, four 
varieties of dress gloves, six 


Le 
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makes or men’s suits, seven kinds 
of toothpaste, six brands of auto- 
mobile tires. I had candy from 
five different concerns, cakes and 
crackers from four, six brands of 
canned salmon, and five kinds of 
“best” coffee, and I had six dif- 
ferent kinds of canned beans and 
seven brands of tomato catsup. 

But the biggest thing I had was 
a gross annual business of 
$78,000 with a stock on hand of 
more than $50,000 at inventory 
time. 


A VACATION AND A NEW VIEWPOINT 


I put on a sale and cleaned 
house. I cut my stock to thirty 
thousand dollars in a few weeks. 
I paid up my old accounts, got my 
head above water, took a week off 
and spent a few hundred dollars 
having a vacation and getting a 
new viewpoint. came back 
ready to take on the new nick- 
name the boys on the road soon 
applied to me. What it is need 
not be written here, because it 
should not be printed. However, 
I changed from being a “good 
scout” with a flock of credit men 
on my back to the new person with 
money in the bank and enough 
money made on cash discounts 
alone to buy me a new automobile 
every year, regardless of the sec- 
ond-hand value of the old car. 

I made up my mind to average 
some real turnovers. On some 
lines such as staple food products 
I get twenty and thirty a year. I 
don’t try to handle “off brands” 
that cost me a little less so far as 
the invoice shows, but which I 
have to carry five or six times as 
long because I can’t afford to fool 
around with them. I don’t carry 
anything which I can’t sell inside 
of six months, and that goes for 
men’s clothing and bedding and 
furniture and gas engines. I make 
it my business to know when an 
article gets into the store and I 
make it my business to see that 
it gets out of there. 

Probably the most important 
thing I learned, when I finished 
cutting down my stock, was that 
while it is all well enough to 
cut down to one brand each of 
evaporated milk and of con- 
densed milk and one or two kinds 
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of pork and beans and one make 
of shoes and one kind of cream 
separator, the man who _han- 
dles seven kinds of evaporated 
milk hands out milk or pork and 
beans, while the man who haniles 
one brand of evaporated milk or 
beans, sells them. 

When I used to handle seven 
varieties of evaporated milk a 
customer could say, “A can of 
milk” or she could say “A can of 
Blank’s milk,” and I could supply 
her. Now she may ask for a 
brand of milk which I do not 
have. That is where selling comes 
in. That was the most imporiant 
lesson I had to learn. 

It was especially hard with 
coffee. It is easy to switch a cus- 
tomer *1 milk or beans or men’s 
clothes or gloves, but coffee is the 
acid test. I had picked out the 
best selling brand that I had and 
decided to get behind it hard. But 
before a week was over, I had to 
put in a hurry-up call for the 
salesman. 

“Say, this theory of selling one 
kind of coffee is fine and I wish 
I could do it. Maybe you can, 
but I can’t. Can you show me 
how it is done, or do I have to put 
in a brand to suit Mrs. Jones and 
another brand to suit Mrs. Smith 
and so on?” 

I had to learn a lot of things 
about coffee in general and his line 
in particular, but when we got all 
through the session that evening, 
my clerks and I were con- 
vinced that this particular brand 
of coffee was the only one 
we could sell with a clear con- 
science. We rigged up a percola- 
tor and made coffee every day. 
We told women why we were 
handling just one line and why 
they should buy that one line. 
Possibly we lost a few customers, 
but I know of many we gained 
We could talk coffee better than 
any merchant in competition with 
us. We could teach a woman how 
to make better coffee with our 
brand than she had made before. 
We turned our coffee over so 
rapidly that it was fresher and 
better than any they were used 
to getting in a small town. Our 
account was so valuable to the 
coffee house that we could and 
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First— 


For Seven Years—in 
School Advertising 





by a 44% margin. 


have used 


482,915 lines in Vogue 

307,174 Harper’s Magazine 
286,044 Cosmopolitan 
246,883 Harper’s Bazar 


goes into. 


quality field. 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 














In 1922—for the seventh consecutive 
year—Vogue led all other mediums in 
resident school advertising. Vogue led 


In these seven years the private schools 


Nothing but results—in specific enroll- 
ments produced by the advertising—can 
account for such a record. The most de- 
sirable patronage of the private schools 
comes out of the homes that Vogue 


This seven years’ experience of Vogue’s 
school advertisers carries a wealth of 
meaning for every advertiser in the 
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did get the best of service and any 
advantage in buying. Its sales- 
man did not push his brand so 
hard in other stores and gradu- 
ally we had almost the exclusive 
agency with a wonderful coffee 
business built up for us. We not 
only had a big coffee trade, with 
turnover and profits and people 
swearing that “there is only one 
place in town to buy coffee,” but 
we had learned how to sell cwifee. 
I can honestly say that we are 
right now the best coffee sellers in 
this section of the couritry. We 
had to learn to sell coffee and we 
did learn. 


CLERKS GIVE WAY TO SALESMEN 


Another thing this move did 
was to change the character of my 
clerks to a very great extent. A 
new kind of clerk has developed. 
The vacant-faced individual who 
handed out this and that has had 
to disappear. I must have clerks 
who can sell my brand of milk be- 
cause they can show a customer 
why it is to her advantage to buy 
this brand. They have to be able 


to tell her why we carry one line 
of gloves and why she wants that 
line, why we carry two kinds of 
tomato catsup and two kinds of 


line of candy and 
one line of cookies. They aren’t 
clerks but salesmen. They draw 
salesmen’s wages. They have to 
earn their money, though. They 
work on wages and commissions. 
And they spend their spare time 
learning about the lines they are 
selling. 

My man who sells shoes is very 
glad to spend an evening on his 
own time with the shoe sales- 
man. Two of my grocery clerks 
have left me to go on the road 
with houses from which I buy. 
They have made good because 
they know what they are talking 
about. 

If I were to quit the retail busi- 
ness and go into the manufactur- 
ing business, I would completely 
overhaul my sales force and I 
would not have a man on my pay 
roll unless he could sit down and 
talk to a retailer about the why 
and the how of selling fewer 
lines. 

I know a chain store man who 


pickles, one 


INK Jan. 11, 192 
began as an individual retailer 
with one grocery store. Not lon; 
ago he said to me: ‘I would jus 
as soon take a _ single locatio: 
right now and start as an indi- 
vidual retailer with one store ai 
have three chain stores on the 
other three corners. I’d make j 
hot for them. But I wouldn't 
able to make it hot for them and 
the same time carry six kinds 
coffee when I could do business 
with one, for example. 

“Not long ago,” he went on, ‘ 
was checking up my _ differen 
stores and I found that monil 
after month one particular store 
didn’t do well. I knew the locati: 
was excellent and I[ knew the 
stock was right. I put three dif- 
ferent men in charge. Finally, 
went down there myself to sec 
what was wrong. Across th 
street there were a couple of live 
boys running a_ grocery store 
properly. I said to my men: ‘Go 
down there and put that stock in- 
to a couple of trucks and take it 
to a new location. We haven't 
the time to waste fighting a couple 
of live boys. There are too many 
locations where the merchants r 
fuse to be on the job.” 

And so in ten years, I have 
learned that retailing isn’t a case 
of trying to be a good scout. It 
means attending to business and 
studying merchandise and selling 
methods. The retailer today must 
either be a real merchant or get 
out of business before he is put 
out. The time is past when Jones 
could sell his farm and with a 
capital of four thousand dollars 
from that sale go into the retail 
business and make a living. Jones, 
with four thousand dollars, has 
about as much chance in the r 
tailing business today as he would 
have in a wire-tapping pool room 

Retailing as a definite link in 
the chain of distribution is a fix- 
ture but the method of retailing 
is improving rapidly and probably 
the most outstanding lesson which 
must still be learned by a great 
mass of retailers is that careful 
buying and planned selling must 
take the places of buying to be a 
“sood scout” and_ selling hy 
“handing across the counter what 
people want.” 
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s, has ONORE WILLSIE, formerly editor of The Delineator 
he ae and author of Judith of the Godless Valley, Silent 
wou'l Jim and other successful novels, writes to the School 
,room Bureau of Harper’s Bazar: “I have entered my little 
ink in son in McBurney School, thanks to you. I congratulate 

a fix- you on the efficiency of your department. It is the best 
tailing I have found in any women’s magazine.” When Mrs. 
obably Willsie says the Harper’s Bazar School Bureau is the 
which best of any women’s magazine it means something. Mrs. 
hare Willsie knows magazines intimately. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF 





HERE can be no permanent 

prosperity in this country that 
is not shared by agriculture. For 
the thirty million people living on 
farms in the United States buy 
more than half the manufactured 
products. 


Yet there can be no permanent 
agricultural prosperity without 
more emphasis being laid on the 
bigger half of agriculture—intelli- 
gent and businesslike marketing of 
farm products. 


Better marketing comes with 
co-operative marketing. 


To spread the gospel of co-opera- 
tive marketing over a wide field 
requires constructive agricultural 
journalism. It has been up to 
papers like the Dairymen’s League 


If Farmers Prosper 


You Will Prosper 
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OF NEW YORK STATE FARM PRODUCTS 





. News to take the lead in the move- . 
ment. 


Each week the News features 
marketing news editorially. It has 
been the constant champion of co- 
operative marketing during the 
years when nine co-operative mar- 
keting associations have been or- 
ganizing in New York State. 

The News has gone into the 
homes of prosperous, business 
farmers who have had the vision to 
get behind the co-operative move- 
ment. 

With acirculation of over 100,000 
in one of the richest farming terri- 
tories in the world, the Dairymen’s 
League News offers an advertising 
medium not to be overlooked by 
manufacturers of products farmers 
buy. 


DAIRYMENS LEAGUE NEWS 


“ Che Farmer-owned Marketing Paper” 
UTICA, N.Y. 


New York: 303 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 608 Otis Building 
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Start Your 
Sales House-Organ 


Admitting that selling should be 
the main business of a sales force, 
how unfair it is to ask salesmen 
to do work that can be done 
better and cheaper by a sales 
house-organ. A publication that 
will reach all of your prospects 
and all of your customers and 
give them suggestions and ideas 
that will lessen the labors of your 
salesmen can be had at a cost 
not to exceed that of one aver- 
age salesman. Why not put a 
master salesman like one of our 
house-organs on your staff? 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building ° Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 

















Tracing Lost Sales into People’s 
Minds 


Why the Big Appeal Sometimes Fails to Sell 


By Robert R. Updegraff 


ONE of the most baffling things 
about advertising and selling 
is that it is perfectly possible to 
vork out, by investigation or test 
- analysis, the idea or the appeal 
hat is sure to make sales—hun- 

eds of thousands or millions of 

les—and then see it fail, dis- 
nally. 

Not that it fails to attract at- 
cention, for it does that. 

Not that it fails to develop in- 
rest, for it does that, too. 

Nor that it fails to create 
lesire; for assuredly it does that. 

But it does not result in buying 
ction to anything like the extent 
it promises. It seems to fall short 


of its possibilities by only a slight 
margin, but that margin is just 
wide enough to spoil sales. It 


leaves people in the state of mind 
described so expressively by the 
title of the old hymn, “Almost 
Persuaded.” 

“Almost persuading” people is 
an exceedingly expensive process, 
commercially. It is like shipping 
merchandise to people and never 
having it arrive—for,. of course, it 
will not be paid for unless it is 
received. To have it get lost just 
one station this side of its destina- 
tion is no comfort; it is just as 
lost. 

When we lose merchandise in 
transit we start out a tracer to 
lo cate it. When we lose sales in 

ransit we are not so methodical 

1 going after them to see where 
hey have landed or what is block- 
ing them. 

This article is intended to be in 
the nature of a tracer sent out 
after lost sales—sales that have 
heen started out with consumma- 
tion as their destination, but have 
hecome side-tracked at Almost 
Persuaded. 

Let us set down, as the first 

p in tracing these lost sales, the 

controvertible fact that there is 


some one idea or appeal in connec- 
tion with any article or any propo- 
sition that will sell that article or 
that proposition to more people 
than will any other one idea or 
appeal. 


THE TWO PRIMARY FORCES THAT 


RESULT IN SALES 


Let us set down, as the second 
step, the incontestable fact that 
human beings are moved by two 
forces: reason or logic and im- 
pulse or feeling. 

Some human beings are nor- 
mally moved by reason or logic 
more largely than by impulse or 
feeling, and some are moved more 
largely by impulse or feeling. But 
whatever our normal balance be- 
tween these forces, we are all 
moved more by impulse or feeling 
than by reason or logic in connec- 
tion with some things, and by rea- 
son or logic than by impulse or 
feeling in connection with others. 

This latter fact means that most 
products or propositions must get 
their keynotes—representing their 
most compelling sales idea or ap- 
peal—from the field in which they 
belong, either the field of impulse 
or feeling or the field of reason 
or logic. 

All of this is axiomatic but im- 
portant. For advertising planned 
with due regard for these facts 
or principles is started right, and 
is. moving along the road toward 
consummated sales. 

But starting an advertisement 
or an advertising campaign on the 
right road is never enough. The 
danger is that, having found our 
big idea, our most effective appeal. 
we are likely to assume that it, and 
it alone, is sufficient to make the 
sale. And that assumption may, 
and often does, throw the switch 
which carries off the sale on the 
siding of Almost Persuaded, 

The idea or appeal may Be the 
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right one, and it may be exceed- 
ingly well worked out. But it 
stops just short of consummating 
the sale; it leaves the prospect al- 
most persuaded—but not quite. 

This brings us pretty close to 
the trouble. 

Assume that the appeal eel is 
one based on impulse or feeling. 
As a matter of fact, impulse or 
feeling is probably much more 
potent as a sales influence with 
the majority of people than reason 
or logic. But—and this is the 
switch that shunts us to the siding 
—in many instances impulse or 
feeling have not sufficient influ- 
ence by themselves to consummate 
the sale. It bumps into the in- 
dividual’s rationalizing conscience. 
As developed so clearly by. Dr. 
Harry Dexter Kitson in his book, 
“The Mind of the Buyer” (Mac- 
millan), a man may have reached 
a decision through feeling, but he 
likes to regard himself as a hard- 
headed man who must be “shown,” 
and he tries to justify his decision 
by reason. He uses it as a sop 
to his rationalizing conscience. 
“Experienced salesmen,” says Dr. 
Kitson, “have discovered this fact 
about human nature, and they 
often: use ‘reasonable’ arguments 
principally as a means of justify- 
ing the choice which they know 
the buyer has already implicitly 
made through feeling.” They 
help the prospect to convince him- 
self by supplying him with logical 
or reasonable arguments to use on 
himself. In fact, sometimes a 
man will use these arguments on 
himself for days after he has 
made a purchase, to keep himself 
convinced that he purchased wisely. 


HOW WOMEN REACT 


The same applies with equal 
force to women. They like to 
feel, most of them, that they are 
shrewd, or at least careful or 
thrifty, shoppers. Yet they fre- 
quently buy on impulse or feeling, 
and then proceed to satisfy their 
rationalizing consciences with rea- 
son and logic. Without those rea- 
son or logic arguments to justify 
purchasing, many sales would stop 
on the siding of Almost Per- 
suaded. 
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In its practical application to 
advertising this means that copy 
must as a rule, while featuring 
the big idea, the compelling ap- 
peal, bolster it up with reasoning 
facts or arguments that provide 
the reader with the necessary ma- 
terial to sell the product or the 
proposition to his or her own 
rationalizing conscience after it 
has been “bought” by his or her 
impulse or feeling. The mind of 
the buyer, as well as his or her 
impulses or feelings, must be sat- 
isfied before a sale can result. Or, 
if it is not, the sale is not likely 
to stick. One of the biggest prob- 
lems department stores face is the 
return-goods_ evil. Roughly a 
third of the merchandise delivered 
by some department stores comes 
back. While there are many rea- 
sons for this, one of the most im- 
portant ones is that salespeople 
work on people’s impulses and 
feelings, and get them to say “yes” 
impulsively; whereas their reason 
is not sold, and when they get 
home they cannot justify their 
purchases with their rationalizing 
consciences and they return the 
merchandise. 

Not infrequently if they fall 
into the hands of a department 
head or a very skilful salesperson 
when they go back, that depart- 
ment head or salesperson will 
sense the situation and, by provid- 
ing arguments to satisfy the pa- 
tron’s reason, succeed in keeping 
the article sold, or in exchanging 
it for something equally valuable. 

The importance of providing the 
prospect with ammunition for self- 
conviction is more apparent when 
we consider the promotion of such 
things as gas ranges, expensive 
sets of books, vacuum cleaners, 
and automobiles, which are gen- 
erally family purchases, in the 
sense that they must be sold to 
the wife and the husband both be- 
cause they represent more than an 
incidental household expenditure 
The wife’s whole impulse and 
feeling may be toward ;the pur- 
chase of a vacuum cleaner, but in 
order to sell their “joint mind” the 
rationalizing conscience of the 
husband must be satisfied. This 
may be done with reason copy, 
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The Man Afraid Of His J m 
e 


There’s a story by Kathleen Norris in Febru- 
ary Cosmopolitan which has food for thought 
for every man who hires other folks to work 
for him. 


It shows how unhappiness and uneasiness cut 
down efficiency. 


There was a short story by Cameron Macken- 
zie, ‘The Man Who Wanted to Be It,”’ in 
the Saturday Evening Post several years ago 
which told more to business men than a dozen 
serious articles could have told. 


I think this story does the same thing. It’s 
one of those gems that editors love to find. 


EDITOR. 


Fiction Interprets Life 


opolitan 


merica’s Greatest Magazine 





W. S. Birp A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR J. J. Barnetr 
"astern Sales Manage~ Business Manager Western Sales Manager 
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such as a paragraph explaining how 
a vacuum cleaner will save house- 
- hold expense by eliminating the 
need of a cleaning woman once a 
week because the housewife can 
do the cleaning so easily herself 
with the aid of a vacuum cleaner. 

This is ammunition for the wife 
part of the “joint mind’—the feel- 
ing part in this instance—to use 
on the reasoning part—the hus- 
band part. And she will not be 
slow to use it! 

On the other hand, in purchas- 
ing an automobile, the husband 
may be the one whose impulses 
and feelings have been sold by the 
appeal of a high-priced car, and 
the wife, perhaps loath to see so 
much money invested in a car 
when the house needs so many 
things, may be the rationalizing 
conscience which must be “sold.” 
Skilful automobile salesmen are 
not slow to provide the husband 
with sales ammunition of a rea- 
soning character, but much auto- 
mobile advertising has fallen short 
in this, leaving many Almost Per- 
suaded prospects which might have 
been turned into consummated 
sales with proper skill in supply- 
ing arguments. 

This picture of the husband- 
and-wife joint-mind is but a 
graphic picture of the two parts 
of each individual mind. It shows 
clearly that it is not sufficient that 
we “sell” people’s feelings or im- 
pulses; we must also recognize the 
need for selling their reason or 
logic. This is rendered simpler by 
the fact that, when we have sold 
one part—the feelings—we have 
the prospect’s active co-operation 
in selling the other part—the rea- 
son. We have but to supply the 
facts and arguments and they will 
use them for us; they will, as a 
matter of fact, plead our cases 
more effectively than we could 
ourselves ! 

And so we see that it is insuf- 
ficient information or instructions, 
due to our failure to appreciate 
the importance of the public’s ra- 
tionalizing conscience, that stops 
many of our sales short of con- 
summation. 

But rationalizing conscience is 
not the only switch that shunts 
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prospective sales onto a siding. 
Many products or propositions are 
first “sold” most easily to people 

reason or logic, instead of to their 
impulses or feelings. But a big 
idea or an appeal based on reason 
or logic may not be sufficiently ef- 
fective by itself to carry the sal 
through. Which explains wh 

many other advertisements ani 
campaigns fail to consummat: 
sales: they have failed to stir th 

feelings and impulses of the public 
sufficiently to sweep people o 

their mental feet into action. 

It is as necessary to do this 
when only the reason is sold as it 
is to satisfy the rationalizing co1 
science when only the feelings are 


sold. 
IMPULSE TO THE AID OF REASON 


A man may not be thoroughl, 
sold, so far as his reason goes, on 
the fact that his wife should have 
one of the new. yard-stick-high 
sinks in her kitchen. Perhaps her 
back has been troubling her badly 
and he has laid out enough money 
in osteopath’s bills to make him 
see the logic of stopprmg the trou- 
ble at the source: constant lean- 
ing over the low, back-breaking 
sink the contractor put in when 
the house was built. But it is not 
until he happens to catch a glimpse 
of her face, wincing as she leans 
over to wash the dishes some 
evening, but bravely trying to hide 
it from him because she knows 
how much a new modern sink will 
cost, that his feelings complete the 
sale and he says to himself: “T: 
morrow morning I’m going to 
phone Watkins & Hatch, and o1 
der one of those new sinks if it 
knocks the bottom clear out of 
my bank balance. I won’t have 
my wife killing herself this wa 
three times a day.” 

Thus we see that sometimes it 
is reason and sometimes feeling 
that breaks the blockade to start 
the sale on its way to consumma 
tion. 

The big idea, the main appeal, 
will attract attention, develop in 
terest and create desire, but unless 
—as is rarely the case—it satisfies 
both the feelings and the reasor 


1 


it will frequently lead the sale 
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The advertising lineage 
of the Sunpapers--- 


1922---29,016,436 
1921---27,056,462 


GAIN---1,959,974 


And in circulation--- 


(Average net paid for 12 months.) 








DAILY SUNDAY 
1922—229,158 1922—158,714 
1921—215,697 1921—150,881 

Gain Gain 

13,461 7,833 


—all of which seems to 
indicate that all you need 
is a good newspaper. 


EVERYTHING IN BALTIMORE 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





~ 


JOHN B, WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Times Blidg., New York. Tribune Bldg., OC hicago. 
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onto the side-track of Almost Per- 
suaded unless it is amplified by 
facts and arguments and ideas of 
lesser importance, inherently, but 
of great importance in the process 
of selling nevertheless. 

It is no accident that mail-order 
copy is generally long, that it 
presents a complete sales canvass 
on the merchandise or service of- 
fered. Successful mail-order ad- 
vertisers have—for the most part 
quite unconsciously — fallen into 
the habit of satisfying both im- 
pulse or feeling and reason or 
logic. 

And with this we come back 
from our tracing expedition to a 
clear realization that the baffling 
thing about a big idea or a com- 
pelling appeal that fails is not so 
baffling after all: it is not the 
failure of the idea, but of the sup- 
port given it by the rest of the 
copy. Which in turn explains 
why successful advertising copy 
often includes many arguments 
that have no particular bearing on 
the particular brand or make or 
style of the product advertised, 
but relate to all products of that 
class or character. They are the 
justifying arguments. 

Needless to say, any piece of 
copy that is made up entirely of 
justifying arguments of a general 
nature is weak; for good copy 
should fit the product or proposi- 
tion it advertises, and fit it so 
snugly that no other product or 
firm name could be substituted 
without destroying the fit. But on 
the other hand, so is any piece of 
copy weak which fails to include 
enough general facts or argu- 
ments or angles to provide needed 
justification material for the pros- 
pect to use to “sell” his or her 
feelings or his or her rationalizing 
conscience. 


Joins “The Christian Science 


Monitor” 

Severin J. Ritchie, for the past four 
years with the Brown Advertising 
Agency, New York, has joined the New 
York staff of The Christian Science 
— as an advertising representa- 
ive. 


Joseph McDuffee has resigned as sales 
manager of the Cole Motor Car Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 


. 
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Who Wouldn’t Print Such a 
Letter? 


“Tue STANDARD UNION” 
Brooxiyn, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Each succeeding issue of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly demonstrates anew that it is a 
“Chip of the old block,” and it is dif. 
ficult to realize that it celebrates hut 
the third anniversary of its existence, 

I understand that the advertising con- 
tract given to Printers’ Ink Monthly by 
the Brooklyn Standard-Union was the 
first order it received. The reasons for 
giving that order were many, and the 
reasons for our continued renewals of 
that “Order Number One” are as ihe 
sands of the sea. 

George P. Rowell called Printras’ 
Ink the “Little Schoolmaster,”” but even 
he never could have dreamed of how 
large his ‘class’? would grow, or be- 
lieved that his “Ten Spruce Trees” at 
10 Spruce Street would be the beginning 
of a forest which today covers the 
earth. 

If we have failed in any manner to 
co-operate as you think we should in 
the building of the Printers’ InxK pub- 
lications, please wire at our expense, 
and if you have anything to sell that 
we have not bought, please book the 
order first and write us about it when 
you get time. . 

: “Tue STANDARD UNION,” 
R. F. R. Huntsman, 
President. 


—_— 


Albert Frank & Co. Advances 
Robert D. MacMillen 


Robert D. MacMillen has been ap- 
pointed director of sales_and_ service of 
Albert Frank & Co., New York adver- 
tising agency. He joined this agency 
about five months ago. At one time 
Mr. MacMillen was vice-president and 
general manager of Murray Howe & 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
and sales manager of the William H. 
Rankin Company when that agency 
purchased the former. 

Lloyd B. Myers, vice-president and 
recently director of production and ser 
vice of Albert Frank & Co., will here- 
after devote his time to supervision of 
the art and production departments. 


Chicago Mail Order Company 
Expands 


Order Company, 


The Chicago Mail 
Chicago, has purchased Perry Dame 
and Company, and the Standard Mail 
Ordet House, both of New York. The 
business of these two houses will here- 
after be conducted at Chicago under the 
ownership and management of the C! 
cago Mail Order Company. 


A new afternoon daily newspaper 
known as the City Tribune, will be pu)- 
lished at Redwood City, Cal., by George 
F. Morell, manager of the Times Pul 
lishing Co., publisher of the Palo Alto, 
Cal., Times. 
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COLOR PAGES IN 


Sold Salesmen 
Secured jobbers’ co-operation 
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“TRUTHFULLY PURE” 
142 ro ISO ORLEANS ST. 77 70 65 GOVE ST. 


Ens Bosiom Maes, Nov. 14,1922. 
Mr. Carroll J. Swan, N. 5. Mer., 
Kuggles & Brainerd, Inc., 
Representing The Quality Group in Color, 
44 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


My dear Mr. Swan: 


Now that our campaign on KOMANCE Chocolates is well] under way this 
Fall, I am pleased to tell. you that its success has far exceeded our expec- 
tations. 


As you know, we have never before expended a dollar in Nationa) 
Advertising. Frankly, we were a bit skeptical about it, and about your 
magazines for the advertising of our product. 


We knew we had a splendid line of goods in ROMANCE Chocolates, but 
we had only a limited amount of money to spend this year. Yhen you finally 
sold us we decided to put all our eggs in one basket and to use The Quality 
Group in Color exclusively. 


We are all mighty glad now that we made that decision. 


With the beautiful effects we could get in Color; with the chance 
to show our package in its original colors, coupled with the great Dealer 
and Consumer influence of those splendid magazines - Atlantic Monthly, Cen- 
tury, Herper'’s, Scribner's, Keview of Keviews and World's Work - we felt 
the effect at once. 


After our campaign had been laid out, long before the first adver- 
tisement appeared, we had a@ round-up of our Jobbers and explained the cam- 
paign to them. These Jobbers had all placed their Fall orders, but on 
the strength of the advertising plan they gave us additional orders amount- 
ing to many times the amount of our whole advertising appropriation. 


Then the Merchandising that we did, including the letters your 
magazines sent to the Jobbing Trade, brought enthusiastic response from all 
over America. Cur New Jersey Jobber sent in an order a short time ago 
for the advertised KOMANCE line, the largest individua) order for any one 
package we ever received in this factory. 


To show you the effect of this upon the-ganeral Jobbing Trade, 
I wi)l give you excerpts from a few of the many letters received. 
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THE QUALITY GROUP 


Produced orders from dealers 
Sent customers to the stores 




















Chocolates 


Here's part of a letter from J. A. Cummings Co. of Pittsburg,Pa. 
"The boys on Monday and Tuesday took orders for over 50 Advertising Deals 
without anything to show the ketailers except to tell them we were going 
to advertise in these magazines. We want to help in maki this Campaign 
the biggest that has ever been put over. It can be done if you get your 
other Jobbers' salesmen cooperating 100% as you have ours." - 


From the Clearfield Candy Co., Clearfield, Pa. “We are mighty 
glad to see that you are going into a big advertising campaign as it certain- 
ly will be a-boost to ROMANCE. We are not stocking anything else." 


Harry Guttman & Co., Cincinatti, Ohio. "Enclosed find order for 
goods that we must have at once as we are entirely out of everything. ROMANCE 
Advertising Deals are going great, and if the boys keep up the good work we 
will have to increase our order." 


Here's another sample quotation in a letter from the biggest strict- 
ly candy Jobbing house in America - Bard & Margolies, Brooklyn, N. Y. “We 
thank you for the enthusiasm that you and Mr. Swan, together with Mr. Ruggles, 
so kindly instilled in our Sales force at the meeting. To show you the re- 
sult, our men went out and sold 50 Advertising Deals the next dey. If this 
keeps up, @nd it no doubt wil], we will have to triple our ordér." (Sach of 
the Deals referred to involves the purchase of at least $48. worth of goods.) 


The talks’on our campaign that you and we have given to our Jobbers' 
salesmen have, as you see from the above letter, created enthusiasm and in- 
spired confidence in our company and in our product. We appreciate your of- 
fer to extend these talks to Jobbers' salesmen who have not already met with 
us. 


Now, as to Ketail Trade. The effect has apparently been just es 
great. The Ded ers have been more receptive to the message of the salesmen, 
and they themselves, seeing the advertising, have been influenced to get in 
touch with us. Already this week we have had calls from five different Ke- 
tailers here in Boston alone, inquiring about our goods and saying that many 
of their best customers had asked for ROMANCE Chocolates. 


For example, Mr. Berkowitz of Berkowitz Bros., Newark, N.J. wrote 
us a few days ago commenting upon the effect of the advertising on ketailers 
in his section, saying, "Did not have any trouble to sel] 24 dozen boxes to 18 
Customers this afternoon." 


Out at the Pharmecy near the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, the manager 
told us that many of the staff and physicians at the Hospital, who were the 
best people on his books, had been in asking for KOMANC® Chocolates. 


We sre now also cashing-in on Direct results from the Generel Public. 
The Consumer-effect of the magazines seems to be splendid. We have had a 
great number of orders from the general public throughout the country, all of 
whom seemed pleased with ROMANCE Chocolates. In meny cases, as a result of 
demand from Consumers, where territorial conditions warrant it, we have turned 
these orders over to the Jobbers, who in turn have actually secured new ac- 
counts from Ketailers who had never handled our line before. 


As @ result of this Campaign and the increased Sales we have had to 
Steam up our production. *s; The Plant has been working to full capacity ever 
Since the Advertising started. If this business continues we wil] be obliged, 
to enlarge our Plant and double our capacity. 
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We have been told by other advertising men, such as the representa- 
tives of The Curtis Publishing Co., who have solicited our business, that we 
jave done a romarkable advertising feat on our limited appropriation. 


\We have heard from every angle: 


In enthusing our own Sales’ force and our’ 
Jobbers' Sales force. 

In creating Interest and Action among Joo- 
bers and Ketailers 

In Consumer influence. 


and best of all, in opders al) along the line, .we'have made one 
of the most remarkable successes in National Advertising. 


You will be glad to learn that we have decided to give you an or- 


der for The Qualtiy Group in Color in 2923 several times larger than the one 
this year, the one that made us Nations] Magazine Advertisers. 


Very truly yours, 


Vice President and Sales Manager 


a AC: RICKETTS has told the sales story of RomANCE Choco- 
lates. 


This experience is not unusual. 


It is just another success for The Quality Group—another ex- 
ample of a quality product seeking to win The Quality Market, 
and going about it in a sensible, logical way. 

We have always said that a modest advertising appropriation be- 
hind a quality product in The Quality Group, backed up by our 
merchandising co-operation, whether in black and white, two (2) 
colors, or four (4) colors, will do more business than a similar 
amount of money expended in any other way. 


Ask us what kind of a sales campaign you can have for: 


$11,460. $19,800. $22,920. $25,200. 


@ 


Ruggles & Brainard inc 
ColorPages 
In The Quality Group 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY HARPER’S MAGAZINE  SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE REVIEW OF REVIEWS WORLD’S WORK 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 














Things That Can Be Done with 
a Pen-and-Ink Line 


Examples of the Possibilities of a Single, Unbroken Stroke of the Pen 
or Brush as Applied to Continuity in Advertising Layout 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


A VERY famous painter has 
4 said that one of the finest, 
the most beautiful elements in all 
art is the simple line, in any of its 
free movements. That there is 
more to it than we _ generally 
imagine is constantly - demon- 
strated, as when a celebrated car- 
toonist produces perfect carica- 
tures of people with a few deft 
pen strokes. No detail is neces- 
sary. 

In their search for some scheme 
of art continuity, certain adver- 
tisers have accomplished remark- 
able effects with a sweeping line. 

The now famous Eversharp 
series, with the pencil making its 
own sweep of borders and deco- 
rative tie-ups, was perhaps one of 
the first to commercialize the basic 
idea, and carry it through to a 
logical conclusion. Those pencil 
strokes soon became as much an 
identifying feature of the adver- 
tising as the trade-mark. And 
they possessed the unique quality 
of attracting attention. 

But there are equally fascinating 
applications in currént campaigns, 
some with an even more direct 
selling idea, although it must be 
admitted that in Eversharp com- 
positions, the lines were legiti- 
matized because of the character 
of the product that designed them. 

Lloyd Loom Products are of 
wicker. And it is a manufactur- 
ing argument that such articles as 
baby carriages are woven from 
one endless piece of wicker. This 
means greatly added strength. 

The artist, in a _ series of 
clever advertising illustrations, has 
worked this endless wicker theme 
into the campaign, and accom- 
plished it in such a way as to 
form the basis for a connected 
theme, alike in technique and idea. 
Every advertisement carries at the 
top a half-tone human interest 





scene, reproducing the goods. 
Thus there will be the photo- 
graphic study of a young mother 
rolling a baby carriage of wicker. 


A Real Baby Carriage 
For Her Doll! 
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AN UNBROKEN WEAVING IN AND OUT OF 
THE TEXT EXPLAINS PRODUCT 
AND PROCESS 


From the top part of the carriage 
starts a delicate line representing 
the wicker. 

Over and over it swings, in a 
series of graceful, willowy loops, 
passing under the blocks of text 
and coming out again at the bot- 
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+ tom of the composition, where it 
joiris a mechanically correct sec- 
tion of a carriage top, and pro- 
ceeds to weave its way into it, 
thus cleverly suggesting the one- 
piece selling argument. 


Xe 
oped metering device. 


perfect fuel combustion. 


MOLLEY CARBURETOR COMPANY, DETROIT 


‘HOLLEY 


he QUALITY CARBURETOR 


ae 


TWO GRAY LINES MAKE THE POINT TO BE EMPHASIZED 
THE BULL’S-EYE OF THE ADVERTISEMENT 


But this is more than a techni- 
cal decoration, legitimately intro- 
duced. It forms a wonderful bor- 
der effect and a means of quickly 
identifying every Lloyd advertise- 
ment. Continued through a cam- 
paign, it stamps each layout with 
an individuality unqualifiedly ex- 
clusive. 

In an age when there are so 
many meaningless border effects, 
there is an object lesson in this 
quite ingenious Lloyd application 
of the flowing line used for con- 
nected campaign purposes. How 
much more significant is the deco- 
rative wicker work tie-up! It 
means something. It assists in 
telling. the manufacturer’s story, 
while serving a double purpose 
from the artist’s standpoint. 

There are numerous uses of the 


s, The Holley Quality Carburetor 

on your car is a highly devel- 
It meas 
ures accurately the necessary 
proportions of gas and air for 
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flowing line, and _ usually 
make an interesting display. 
Six months or so ago, : 
page for Magnavox present: 
peculiar arrangement of straj 
line and hand-lettered capti 
The initial letter 
the first word « 
headline terminated ; 
a single pen sir 
which headed 
ward to the bottor 
the layout and 
joined on, in a series 
of loops, with 
nameplate. This 
vided a white ; 
to the left, in which 
small radio activities 
were pictured in out- 
line. The advertiser 
at once recognized the 
distinctive merits of 
the idea and adopted 
it for the remainder 
of the campaign. 
Comparable with 
the Lloyd series is a 
campaign of single 
pages for Real Silk 
Hosiery, inaugurated 
with the new year. 
But the idea here, it 
seems to us, has been 
carried even farther. 
These stockings are 
woven from pure silk. 
Therefore, in making 
up the pages, the artist 
places a skein of twisted silk in the 
lower left corner of the space. 
From it spins a very delicate shim- 
mering thread—a mere pen line 
against generous white space. It 
loops several times downward, and 
makes a circlet around a tiny half- 
tone insert of the feet and ankles 
of two women, thus emphasizing 
the “Ankle Fit”—selling story. 
Continuing, it runs up the right- 
hand side of the composition and 
at the top forms a perfect circle, 
in which is mortised a very much 
larger human _ interest photo- 
graphic illustration. But in so 
doing, it again loops around the 
ankles of the women. Where the 
cross is made from white paper 
upon the dark half-tone, the 
thread becomes a white line and is 
therefore not lost. 
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More Than 


8,000,000 Lines 


Last year the Chicago 
Evening American printed 
more than 8,000,000 lines 
of paid display advertising. 













































This is a gain of over 
480,000 lines for 1922 
over 1921. 


And 1921 was the biggest 
advertising year in the 
history of the newspaper. 


. EVENING 
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It is not always necessary to 
adhere strictly to a single line to 
produce the flowing line technique. 
Syrup dripping from a pitcher, or 
salad oil spinning its way from 
the can are in the same category. 

It will bear repeating, although 
it is a generally recognized fact, 
that sight is automatically drawn 
to any kind of continuous line. 
The wake of a boat, the eddying 
circular lines from a rock thrown 
into tranquil water; a long, thin 
stream of smoke; a road disap- 
pearing unbrokenly into the per- 
spective—all of these compel at- 
tention and the eye follows them 
to their source. 

That is why the flowing line in 
an advertising composition invari- 
ably stops you, holds you, appeals 
to you for some mysterious 
reason. 

Observe the effect on the eye of 
the quite simple expedient used 
for the Holley carburetor. From 
a small circle, in the upper section 
of the advertisement, two gray 
lines are swept outward, until they 
encompass the entire area of 
space. 

There is no special selling sig- 
nificance attached to the lines, but 
they certainly tend to draw your 
attention, not only to the display 
as a whole, but to the mechanical 
part in the black circle. Lines 
mean action. Even a straight line 
possesses this advertising virtue. 
Lines always lead somewhere. 

The Eveready flashlight cam- 
paign of illustrations is really a 
clever pictorial handling of the 
line idea. Shafts of light, darting 
into space, unfailingly direct your 
gaze, and the artist is in a posi- 
tion arbitrarily to conduct the eye 
where he wills, regardless of other 
interests in the composition. 

All historic decoration is con- 
structed upon the simpler forms 
of lines, curved or straight. They 
are the very foundation of draw- 
ing. A composition which would 
not appear to possess these lines 
nevertheless develops many of 
them upon close analysis. And if 
the eye goes at once to some 
one certain part of the picture, 
you will discover that systems 
of lines, ingeniously placed, 
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have directed you to that spot. 
The use of lines, as a decorative 
theme, compel simplicity of 1a) 
out. The best examples we see 
boast generous areas of whi 
space. This in itself is a desirable 
quality, for the temptation is 
pack the space to overflowing wit! 
quite futile material, which only 
detracts from the main issue. 


Canadian Potato Growers See! 
United States Market 


Potato growers and dealers of Easter: 
Canada are forming a company to po) 
ularize Canadian potatoes in the Sout 
ern part of the United States, by mea: 
of newspaper advertising in dailies a: 
weeklies south of Baltimore. 

Owing to a glutted market in Cana 
and New England and Eastern States 
the Canadian growers and dealers are 
compelled to seek new markets. Cul 
has proved a_ successful’ market follow 
ing an advertising campaign there spor 
sored by the Canadian Department 
Trade and Commerce in conjunction 
with growers and dealers. Some adver 
tising has already been placed by indi 
vidual growers and commission houses 
in Southern dailies, which has resulted 
in one steamer-load of potatoes being 
shipped from St. John, N. B., to Nor 
folk, Va. 


Radio Advertiser Helps Increase 
Church Audiences 


That shut-ins may 
homes hear the leading church services 


now in their own 


is made a talking point for buying 
radio sets by Station WNAC, operated 
by the Shepard Company of Boston 

The company says: 

“Invalids and shut-ins can now heat 
complete church services. All that is 
necessary is the installation of a radio 
receiving set. Each Sunday morning 
we broadcast the complete church ser 
vice at the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul. Each Sunday evening we broad 
cast the complete church service of the 
Tremont Temple Baptist Church. Let 
us quote you prices on radio receiving 
sets and bring pleasure to someone you 
know who is unable to attend the church 
services in person.” 


T. B. Metzger with Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce 


Theodore B. Metzger has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of the Bui 
falo, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce 
Mr. Metzger was formerly with the ad 
vertising department of the Buffalo 
Times. 


The name of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce and Daily Financial Tim: 
has been changed to the Chicago Journa 
of Commerce and LaSalle Street Jou 
nal, 
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MISSOURI ILLINOIS ARKANSAS KENTUCKY TENNESSEE 


“49" State 


is aCircle--Radius 150 mi. 


ET out Jour map, and add this new 
commonwealth . . . right in the 


. ’ 
nation s center. 


Name the new state “‘Globe-Democrat 
Influence”. The capital is St. Louis. The 
five counties are shown in Ben Day 


shading in the diagram above. 


The population of the new state exceeds 
414 millions. The wealth is based on a 
Wider Variety of natural resources and 
industry than any other state can show. 


One newspaper serves the 4gth State. 
No other single newspaper eVen claims 


such coverage. 


Globe- 
Democrat 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 
F. St. J. Richards Guy S. Osborn J. R. Scolaro C. George Krogness 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Dorland Agency, Ltd., LONDON 
Associated American Newspapers, PARIS 
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LARGEST FARM PAPER-—1,150,000 
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Fruit Farmers 
Readers of The Farm Journal 


Farm hand at twenty-one, owner of small farm 
at thirty-one, President of the Delaware State 
Board of Agriculture at sixty-one—and still 
actively farming. 





THE FARM JOURNAL—1,150,000 
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THE FARM JOURNAL~—1,150,000 





President, Board of Agriculture 


Mr. Oliver A. Newton, recognized as one of the 
most successful farmers in Delaware, was born in 
Maryland in- 1861 and started his farming career at 
the age of nineteen as a farm hand. After twelve 
years as day hand and tenant, he purchased his first 
farm of 84 acres. "Today he owns at Bridgeville, 
Delaware, 320 acres valued at $50,000, which is net- 
ting him annually 10 per cent, a home and a good 
living. His success may be credited to liberal fertiliza- 
tion, thorough cultivation and careful attention to 
details. 


As President of the State Board of Agriculture, mem- 
ber of the Delaware House of Kepresentatives and 
Senate, as bank, railroad and Fair director and mem- 
ber of the State Exemption Board, his practical 
common sense, keen observation and shrewd business 
judgment have enabled him to be of wide service to 
Delaware farmers. 


Mr. Newton received the degree of Master of Agri- 
culture from Delaware College at the same time his 
son was graduated from that institution. After the 
latter completed a course in horticulture at Cornell, 
he gradually relieved Mr. Newton of the management 
of his farm and the extensive poultry plant, Cedarview 
Poultry Farm. 

Last year the Delaware Apple Company offered Mr. 
Newton an excellent salary to manage their thousand- 
acre orchard, the largest orchard in the East. In ten 
months he has accomplished wonderful results toward 
putting this plant on a profitable basis. 


Mr. Newton says they have read The Farm Journal 
continuously for thirty years and enjoy every issue; it 
is worth ten times the price. 


The farm Journal 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


LARGEST FARM PAPER—1,150,000 
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ADVERTISE IN A FIELD THAT HAS THE MONEY WITH 
WHICH TO BUY AND CHOOSE THE MEDIUM THAT BEST 
REACHES THAT MARKET AT THE LEAST COST. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVE 


KE LLY- SMITH COMPANY 


Mar bridge Bldg NEW YORK Ly tton G/c/g CHNCAGO 


R.J.BIOWELL COMPANY 
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Making Best Use of Salesmen’s 
Time on Saturdays 


‘lany Companies Find It Profitable to Confine Chief Selling Efforts 
to Five Days Each Week 


te Ricuarp A. Fotey ApDvERTISING 
Acency, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
litor of Printers’ Ink: 
Will you be good enough to send me 
list of articles appearing in Printers’ 
NK covering the work of salesmen on 
Saturdays? : 
By this I mean what do various manu- 
acturers do to provide activities for 
ilesmen on what is generally said to 
e a very poor day for calling on the 
ade. 
Tue Ricuarp A. Fotry ADVERTISING 
Acency, INc. 
Cuas. H. Eyres, President. 


T goes without saying that, 

among retailers, Saturday is 
usually the big day of the week. 
Some merchants sell more on 
that one day than on the remain- 
ing five. In fact, so busy are 
retailers with selling that they 
often refuse to be bothered with 
buying. Many salesmen have dis- 
covered that in trying to get to 
buyers on Saturday they were 
actually antagonizing them. Cer- 
tainly, there is no better way to 
bungle a sale than to tactlessly 
approach a buyer at an inoppor- 
tune time. 

For this reason many sales man- 
agers have instructed their men 
to remain away from the trade 
on Saturdays. Another considera- 
tion is that sales executives have 
awakened to an. appreciation of 
the fact that a salesman has some 
right to be with his family at 
least a few days during the year. 
These executives claim the sales- 
man who is away from home for 
two, three or more weeks at a 
stretch is entitled to leave: his ter- 
ritory occasionally on Friday 
night to spend the week-end with 
his family. As long as the sales- 
man has difficulty selling on Sat- 
urday these executives say there 
is nothing better he can do than 
spend a few additional hours with 
the folks at home. 

When salesmen work under 
such conditions as have just been 
described this attitude is entirely 


justified. Home ties should not 
be severed, and the traveler who 
can run back to the folks every 
so often will probably seil with 
greater enthusiasm than were he 
forced to plod along week after 
week without respite. 

But how about the salesman 
who lives on his territory? Also, 
what about the man who covers 
territory so far from his home 
that it would take him several 
week-ends merely to get home 
and back again? Surely there is 
no reason why these men should 
not make an effort to turn Sat- 
urday to some good account. 

When this state of affairs holds 
true salesmen have no cause to 
spend the day in idleness. If it is 
impossible to sell or call on the 
trade in the customary way there 
are other things well worth doing. 

For example, they can leave all 
clerical work, that may be post- 
poned, until Saturday. If this en- 
ables them to make only one or 
two additional calls daily it will 
prove highly profitable. 

Other salesmen have found that 
while selling big buyers on Satur- 
day may be out of the question, 
calling on small trade is likely to 
be productive of orders. The 
smaller retailer is naturally busier 
on Saturday than the other days 
of the week but he is not usually 
so rushed as to make it a policy to 
refuse to see salesmen. 

Then every salesman has cer- 
tain customers with whom he is 
sufficiently friendly to enable him 
to get an interview at any time. 
At times these customers permit 
the salesman to consult the “want” 
book or run through the stock and 
put the retailer down for what- 
ever is needed. In such cases 
there is no need to “lay off” on 
Saturday. 

Saturday is frequently employed 
to adjust complaints, make out 
routes for the coming two or 
three weeks and mail advance 


oo. ————— 
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cards, It is also used to rearrange 


samples, make changes in cata- 
logues and to attend to similar 
necessary work. 

Another thing salesmen do on 
Saturday is to make consumer 
calls, We know of a paint sales- 
man, for instance, who called on 
a dealer one Saturday morning 
and asked: “Are there any big 
paint contracts that you are work- 
ing for? Let me have the facts 
and I’ll see if I can’t get the busi- 
ness for you.” He succeeded in 
obtaining a large order for the 
dealer and has since made it a 
policy to follow this procedure 
whenever the occasion is offered. 

Still another salesman, selling 
cream separators, spends Saturday 
talking that product to the farm- 
ers who come to town. Since he 
is highly skilled he makes many 
sales for his customers, which 
boosts his own annual volume di- 
rectly and indirectly. 

This idea of helping retailers on 
Saturday is gaining favor rapidly. 
Thousands of salesmen get behind 
their customers’ counters Saturday 
mornings and remain there as long 
as the rush lasts. 

It is this very thing which is 
causing sO many companies to 
hold Saturday demonstrations. The 
weekday demonstrations are fre- 
quently unsatisfactory because of 
the lack of shoppers visiting the 
small stores during the week. 
Saturday is the best day for 
demonstrations and very often a 
salesman is capable of giving 
a better demonstration than a 
professional demonstrator. Even 
where demonstrators are employed 
the salesman can assist by selling 
the product to the Saturday 
crowds. 

Saturday selling has long been 
a bone of contention. It is a 
matter that requires real tact to 
put across successfully. The sales- 
men must be made to see that 
their own pocketbooks will be 
benefited by putting in six days 
a week rather than five. Merely 
to order them on the job Satur- 
day is not likely to be very bene- 
ficial. The men must do it whole- 
heartedly or not at all. In addi- 
tion, that hoary adage about all 
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work and no play making Jack a 
dull boy is something to be borne 
in mind constantly—[Ed, Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 
Saturda 
vertisers 
31 


Demonstrations—How Ad- 
se Them; May, 1922; page 


How the National Biscuit Co. Holds 
Its Market; September, 1921; page 17. 


(Printers’ Ink) 

Can Demonstrations Pay Where Peo- 
ple Buy Mostly by Phone?; June 29, 
1922; page 44. 

More on Saturday Selling; March 13, 
1919; page 110. 

Eliminate Force Words; February 27, 
1919; page 128. 

Office Conventions on 
February 20, 1919; page 149. 

What Aunt Jemima Salesmen Do on 
Saturdays; February 13, 1919; page 80. 

ore Plans to Make Saturday a Pro- 
ductive Day; February 6, 1919; page 37. 

What Shall Salesmen Do on Satur- 

days? January 23, 1919; page 98. 


Saturday; 


College President Says Sales- 
manship Is His Big Job 


Salesmanship is an important fac- 
tor in directing the activities of a col- 
lege, according to Arthur E. Morgan, 
president of Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, O., who recently addressed a 
meeting of the Cleveland Advertising 
Club. 

“The greatest deficiency of. the aver- 
age college freshman is his lack of re- 
sponsibility, or the tendency to do the 
interesting part of the job and let the 
rest go” said Mr. Morgan. “The head 
of a college must, therefore, sell his 
students on the idea of carefully select- 
ing their life work and then seeing to 
it that their ambitions are carried out. 

“It is the business of the modern col- 
lege. to make an appraisal of the qual- 
ities that are needed to make every stu- 
dent a success in life and then see that 
these qualities are developed.” 


The I-land of Nassau 
Advertised in Newspapers 


A newspaper campaign to advertise 
the island of Nassau is being conducted 
by the development board of the Gov- 
ernment of the Bahama Islands, This 
campaign is under the direction of the 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, ad- 
vertising agency, Boston. 


Tea Room Management, New York, 
which began publication last August, 
has been sold by E. J. Williamson to 
F. W. Baker, formerly of Good Roads 
and the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 

The name will be changed to Tea 
Room and Gift Shop and the page size 
will be increased to 8% by 11 inches 
beginning with the issue of January 20. 
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' News Is Detroits Leader 
' TInAutomotive Advertising 


O reach Detroit, the heart 

of the automotive industry, 
automotive advertisers 

have chosen The Detroit News 
first and foremost. Local automo- 
tive advertisers in particular, be- 
cause they know the field best, 
have shown a marked preference 
for The News. As a result The 
Detroit News in 1922 published a 
grand total Daily and Sunday of 
1,049,314 lines, a lead exceeding 


60,000 


Agate Lines 





over its nearest competitor. The choice 
of The News as the automotive medium 
of the world’s automotive center shows 
that Automotive advertisers realize that 
thorough coverage is as essential a sales 
force in their business as in any other. 


Show Number, January 21 


Practically every automobile owner reads 
The Detroit News. Its Automobile Show 
Number of Sunday, Jan. 21, will be Detroit’s 
guide to the exhibits. With its great circula- 
tion of more than 240,000—greatest Sunday 
circulation in Michigan—it enables you to 
direct practically everyone interested to your 
exhibit. Reserve space in The Detroit News 
Show Number Now. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 
“Always in the Lead” 











Classified Advertising Moves a 
Ripening Apple Crop Quickly 


With Apple Market Dropping, Farmer Uses Advertising and Sells His 
Apples Directly to Consumer 


Apple Market—Columbus Day and 
daily, Wisset Farms, east side of South 
Main St., Wilbraham; drive into yard 
at sign, Wisset Farms; save money, 
bring containers; choice winter Baldwins, 
also pickups, extra bargains for Columbus 
Day; bring your children, Wisset Farms, 
Mrs. Ellinwood, saleswoman, Herbert 
Myrick, Proprietor. Tel. North Wilbra- 
ham 2-12. 


Kids and Kiddies, old and young, have 
no end of fun going to Wisset Farms 
for apples. 


Pick ’em up at Wisset Farms, Colum- 
bus Day. Last week’s warm weather 
caused much perfect fruit to drop gently 
upon the grass-covered ground. Apples 
uninjured. Cheaper if you pick them up 
yourself and put them in your own bags, 
baskets, barrels or boxes. 


PAERBERT MYRICK, proprie- 
tor of Wisset Farms, near 
Springfield, Mass., sells most of 
the products of his farm of 700 
acres to consumers by means of 
classified advertisements in the 
Springfield newspapers. Last fall, 
the weather during October 
turned very warm and as a result 
his large crop of apples, mostly 
Winter Baldwins, began to ripen 
and fall off the trees faster than 
they could be picked. It became 
necessary to gather the apples on 
the ground at once or a continua- 
tion of the warm weather, even 
for a few days, would turn them 
soft and worthless. 

In order to get rid of them in 
the shortest space of time he of- 
fered them at two cents a pound, 
inviting people to drive out to his 
farms, bring their own containers, 
and do their own picking. 

He prepared twenty-six classified 
advertisements, one for each letter 
of the alphabet, arranged them in 
alphabetical order, and inserted 
them all in the classified section of 
the local newspaper, under the 
heading, “Good Things to Eat.” 
They varied in length from the 
longest of fifty words to the short- 
est of seven. Three of them are 
quoted at the top of this article— 
the ones for A, K and P. The 


one for X must have given Mr 
Myrick the most trouble, but h 
made it, as may be seen: 


Xanthippe would become _ graciou 
after eating those wonderful Baldwins 
Greenings or Russets from Wissct 
Farms. Rich in xanthone and xylos¢ 
free from xylan and xenia. Come an 
enjoy the xenial of Wisset Farms eve: 
in the absence of xylophone. 


The result is given in his own 
words: 

“Tt did the trick! Automobil: 
parties rolled out to the farms fo: 
days in great numbers. They 
were allowed to drive right into 
the orchards, where the fruit on 
the trees had been picked, and they 
gathered what was on the ground. 

“Tt was nice stuff, nearer ready 
to eat than the hard fruit, just 
what they wanted and cheap as 
dirt at two cents a pound. These 
consumers had no end of fun 
picking up their own fruit in their 
own containers, spending hours in 
our beautiful mountain orchards, 
and going home well satisfied with 
their bargain.” 


A Week’s Sales in Grocery 
Stores, Day by Day 


Concerning the relative volume of 
sales in retail grocery stores by days, 
the stores manager of a large chain in 
New York City gave the following in 
formation. 

Monday their sales are practically 
nothing. Tuesday sales are a littl 
better than on Monday. Wednesday 
sales are twice as large as Tuesday 
Thursday sales are a little better thar 
Wednesday. Friday sales are mucl 
better than Thursday. Saturday sales 
are double those of any other day.— 
From the J. Walter Thompson “News 
Bulletin.” 


Bessemer Truck Account for 
Cleveland Agency 


The Bessemer Motor Truck Com 
pany, Grove City and Philadelphia, Pa. 
has placed its account with The 
Nichols-Moore Company, advertising 
agency, Cleveland. 

This agency also has obtained the 
account of The Securities Guaranteed 
pomPany, investment brokers, Cleve- 
and, 
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National Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS ¢ FINLEY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Is your product 
sure of display 


—or does it have to fight for it? 


NONE SUCH 
|) BAKERS 
od Fan — wy 
- : \ ‘i ' 


“= a | 
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HEN packages were first used—before 
competition had reached its present 
frenzied state—almost any container would do. 


Today—in the crowded, colorful, modern 
store—the wrong package is a costly handicap. 


Successful packaging today demands consid- 
eration of many factors: the proper size and 
shape, the designs of competitors, above all the 
type of store where the product will be sold. R¢ 


A label for a high-grade candy box, for 
instance, presents an entirely different problem 
to a package for cereal. CHIC 


One is practically guaranteed good position— 
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its first aim must be a prestige that will outshine 
its neighbors on the druggist's counter. 


The other stands in a maze of jumbled colors 
on the grocer’s crowded shelf. Above every- 
thing else, it must get attention. 


4 


UR long association with manufacturers 
O of every type of product gives us an in- 
timate working kno ie of the package 
problems existing today. 


Our experts can design a new package 
especially for your product—a package scien- 
tifically correct in size and shape, and possess- 
ing maximum display value. 

Or we can give your present package new 
distinction by modernizing the design and 
revising the color scheme. 


Robert Gair Company was the pioneer in 
scientific selection of package a Let uscon- 
sult with youon your present package situation. 
Gair service covers all the essentials of modern 
package merchandising: Folding boxes, Labels, 
Wrappers, Lithography, Corrugated and Solid 
fibre shipping cases. 


Our latest booklet, “Testing the Merchandising 
Value of a Package,” will surely interest you. Send a 
postal for your copy today! 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA +» BOSTON »* BUFFALO 
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ly small town 


newspapers our 
stereos give as good 
printing results as 
electros. Use them 
and save money. 


O’FLAHERTY 


STEREOTY PERS ELECTROTY PERS 
Makers of Peerless Mats 
313 West 37th Street, New York 
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Advertising —A Good Investment 


Knowing When and How to Use Advertising Determines Whether 
There Shall Be a Profit or a Loss 


By Laurance H. Armour 


Vice-President, Armour & Company 


Gome there are who maintain 
that advertising is an essen- 
tial piece of selling equipment— 
as desirable and almost as neces- 
sary as the machinery to produce 
or the equipment to deliver. 
Others look upon advertising as a 
tax, and either do not advertise 
at all, or in any event, cut it 
out as the first step in an economy 
or retrenchment programme. 
Obviously, both these views can- 
not be correct and, consequently, 
the truth about advertising 
must be somewhere in between. 
My own view is that adver- 
tising might properly be ‘likened 
to an improvement in production 
machinery. The old machine can 
and does do the work but the im- 
provement makes more produc- 
tion or a better product possible. 
Advertising—rightly employed — 
does that very thing for selling. 
It can increase sales or improve 
margins and is consequently an 
attachment to the sewing machine 
of business and not the sewing 
machine itself. Knowing when 
to employ the attachment and how 
| to employ it determines whether 
advertising is an investment or a 


s tax. 


Advertising is not an exact sci- 
ence and its proper employment 
cannot be determined with me- 
chanical precision. A technically 
trained man was able to deter- 
mine exactly how many yards of 
earth had to be removed to make 
the Yale football bowl possible. 
but no man could determine the 
exact amount of advertising nec- 
essary to fill that bowl with peo- 
ple. -No advertising of the paid 
variety—and that is the only kind 


considered here—is needed to jam - 


the bowl when Harvard plays 
Yale, but a million dollars’ worth 
of advertising would not fill the 
bowl for a chess game. 


From Manufacturers News. 


The difference between empty- 
ing the bowl of earth and filling 
it with people lies in the fact that 
in the latter case, one comes in 
contact with that most uncertain 
factor—human nature. You can- 
not count on people reacting ex- 
actly according to specifications. 
Very cold weather gets a definite 
reaction from water: it turns to 
ice. The same weather does not 
get a definite reaction from man. 
He may react by donning heavy 
wool underwear or putting on an 
overcoat; perchance he may even 
flit away to Florida. Only the law 
of averages makes it possible to 
calculate man’s reactions to any 
force or impulse—and the law of 
averages results from extremes in 
opposite directions. 


GOOD JUDGMENT NECESSARY 


Advertising, carefully planned 
by recognized experts, sometimes 
fails. The crude efforts of nov- 
ices sometimes produce most sat- 
isfactory results. Thus it is ap- 
parent that advertising is a tool 
which must be used with judg- 
ment and without expectation that 
it will always perform one hun- 
dred per cent as planned. Count- 
less demonstrations show that 
advertising can facilitate selling. 
How else could the great mail- 
order houses exist? They rely 
almost exclusively on advertising 
to find buyers and actually make 
sales. Offhand, I could not name 
a single business that cannot uti- 
lize proper advertising to broaden 
its sales outlet and consequently 
increase its volume of business. 
Advertising is the only rea] fac- 
tor in creating volume for non- 
essential products. If radio outfits 
had to be sold by salesmen, with- 
out advertising, a very small fac- 
tory could work part time and 
fill all orders. Advertising has 
created such a demand for radio 
paraphernalia that salesmen are 
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not necessary. The chief problem 
is to get the goods for the wait- 
ing purchasers. 

Advertising of radio sets has 
produced these wonderful results 
because conditions were such as to 
permit them. I do not believe a 
similar amount of advertising— 
no, not even ten times as much— 
would create a comparable de- 
mand for police dogs, though to 
my way of thinking, a police dog 
affords a much greater oppor- 
tunity for pleasurable interest 
than does a radio outfit. 

There are so many instances of 
advertising having built volume, 
that it would require volumes to 
record them. Certainly in these 
cases, advertising was not a whit 
less important in the prosperity of 
the business than was that portion 
of the investment utilized in pro- 
duction and transportation. 

In the field of essential, * used- 
every-day products which lack 
novelty, advertising is less impor- 
tant as a volume-builder than as 
a prestige-builder. In the case of 
the radio, the phonograph, the 
automobile and such like, adver- 
tising practically created the vol- 
ume out of nothing. Comparable 
results could not be expected 
through advertising of meat. The 
meat business already exists; its 
volume is determined more or 
less by human needs. I question 
whether the smartest of advertis- 
ing experts could double the vol- 
ume of consumption with a hun- 
dred million dollar appropriation 
for paid space. Advertising can 
work wonders but it ought not be 
asked to do the impossible. 


THE REASONS FOR THE ADVERTISING 
OF PACKERS 


Successful advertising of meat, 
therefore, does not aim so much 
toward creating or increasing a 
demand, but rather toward guid- 
ing the demand which exists. To 
do this, prestige must be built. 
Special brands or kinds of meat 
must be so identified in the public 
mind that that particular brand 
—assuming it has quality—will be 
easiest to sell, again and again, 
to the same customer. The im- 
mediate result of this is to sta- 
bilize and assure rather than im- 


* hand, 
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mediately increase volume. With 
a stabilized and assured demand, 
a better margin at once becomes 
possible and thus advertising can 
be made to pay even when condi- 
tions are such that greater volume 
cannot be built. Of course, pres- 
tige eventually makes for greater 
volume, but the more common- 
place and essential a product is, 
the smaller is the opportunity to 
employ advertising to increase 
demand. 

Returning again to the invest- 
ment phase of advertising; within 
reasonable limitations advertising 
can be employed to facilitate selling 
either in producing greater vol- 
ume or greater margins. The ex- 
tent to which this force can be 
utilized in a business is largely a 
problem for the executive to de- 
cide. Sometimes, strange as it 
seems, a business does not war- 
rant improvements. I know of 2 
little retail store which went on 
the rocks shortly after a nice new 
delivery truck replaced the old 
horse and wagon. The truck was 
an improvement, but the business 
couldn’t stand such an expensive 
improvement. The cost of an im- 
provement must always be con- 
sidered, especially when the im- 
provement means a_ permanently 
increased investment. 

Advertising, in my opinion, is a 
permanent investment and should 
not seriously be undertaken ex- 
cept with that fact fixed firmly 
and clearly in mind. Opportuni- 
ties to develop new businesses 
through advertising probably exist 
all around us, but few have the 
vision to see them. On the other 
any established business 
ought to be interested in a tool 
or facility for improving margins 
—but the important thing for the 
manager of the business to con 
sider is this: will the business be 
able to pay dividends on the new 
investment ? 


Joins “Shoe and Leather 
Reporter” 


Harry P. Vogt has joined the adver 
tising staff of the Shoe and Leather 
Reporter, New York, and its allied 
publications. He formerly was _ with 
the New York American and New York 
Herald. More recently Mr. Vogt liad 
been with the New York Evening Post. 
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mie HE PRESS is First in Cleveland. Not 

he vol- only is The Press first in local adver- 

a. tising, but in total paid advertising as well. 

S “ The following 1922 figures pertaining to 
as it the Cleveland Newspaper situation reveal 

t war- the clear-cut and outstanding supremacy 

ag of The Press as the dominant medium 

ce new of Cleveland. Below are six day figures. 

1e old Local To:al 

*k was Daily Advertising Lines Advertising Lines 

1siness The PRESS 8,579,032 12,800,354 

yensive Plain Dealer 5,490,240 11,154,402 

an im- The News 6,815,200 9,327,094 

> con- 

e im- These statistics indicate that The Press 

nently carried 1,645,952 more lines of advertis- 

— ing than The Plain Dealer and 3,473,260 

should more than The News during 1922. 

m ex- 

firmly In local advertising alone, The Press car- 

prtuni- ried 3,088,792 and 1,763,832 more lines 

ould than The Plain Dealer and The News 

ye the respectively. 

— These figures point unmistakably to the 

2 tool fact that most advertisers prefer The Press. 
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Postmaster- 
General Work Asks for 
Information 


OSTMASTER-GENERAL 

WORK has sent a letter to 
business firms, asking for certain 
information. When this informa- 
tion is assembled and distributed, 
it is hoped it will be the means of 
expediting the handling of mail, 
particularly among the large users 
of the postal service. Here is the 
letter: 

“The officers of the service, and 
postal workers generally, have 
long appreciated the mutual bene- 
fit resulting from the adoption of 
improved mailroom methods by 
many business firms that use the 
mails extensively. Through co- 
operation with postmasters and 
the department, and by reason of 
their own experience, many of 
these firms have been able to 
shorten methods and processes of 
preparing their mail for shipment, 
and at the same time expedite its 
distribution and handling after it 
reaches the post office. 

“In order to extend these ad- 
vantages to other firms that desire 
to install the most improved 
methods in their mailrooms and to 
obtain the benefit which generally 
follows an exchange of ideas, I 
have decided to ask for a com- 
prehensive description of the prac- 
tices followed in the preparation 
of mail in your offices and fac- 
tories. 

“For example, we desire to 
know your short cuts in getting 
the mail through the channels it 
must travel to your mailing and 
dispatching room. What is done 
to keep posted on mail schedules, 
to insure early mailing and proper 
connections? Do you use firm 
mailing sheets prepared by the 
department in presenting quanti- 
ties of parcels for insurance or 
C. O. D.? Do you file indemnity 
claims for lost insured mail within 
six months after mailing? How is 
your valuable and fragile matter 
prepared for mailing, and has 
your postmaster furnished you 
with instructions as to the require- 
ments of the department with re- 
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spect to packing, wrapping and 
addressing parcels? What checks 
are used to insure correct address- 
ing? These questions are intend- 
ed merely to be suggestive and we 
would like to have you cover any 
other suggestions which are the 
result of your experience as a 
large user of the facilities afforded 
by the Postal Service. 

“It is hoped ultimately to ‘pre- 
pare for distribution a publication 
showing the more important sug- 
gestions received in response to 
this request, as well as to offer 
methods which are recommended 
as practical by those engaged in 
postal work. 

“Your co-operation in assisting 
me in this purpose is respectfully 
invited and I shall be glad if you 
will write me personally along the 
lines suggested.” 


Canadian Province Asked to 
Advertise Fishing 


The provincial government of New 
Brunswick has been asked to con- 
tribute $5,000 to the New Brunswick 
Tourist, Fish and Game Association, 
for a newspaper and magazine adver 
tising campaign in the United States 
in behalf of the recreation, fishing and 
hunting facilities of New Brunswick. 
It is planned to start the campaign the 
latter part of February, if the grant is 
forthcoming. 


A Warehouse Plans for 1923 
Advertising 


The advertising plans of the Bekins 
Fireproof Storage Co., Los Angeles, 
for 1923, call a the use of news- 
papers in Oakland, San _ Francisco, 
Fresno and Los Angeles. The plans 
also call for use of space in magazines, 
farm publications and trade journals. 
This advertising will be directed by 
H. Charles Sieck, Los Angeles. 


Otis & Company Appoints 
. L. Bailey 


Theodore L. Bailey, for the last three 
years with the advertising department 
of Otis & Company, financial house, 
Cleveland, has been made advertising 
manager. He succeeds Nelson \W. 
McCormick, resigned. 


Has Sterling Piano Accounts 


The Sterling Piano Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and The Sterling Com 
any, Derby, Conn., manufacturers of 
terling pianos, have placed their ac 
counts with The Dave Bloch Company, 
Inc,, New York advertising agency. 
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During 1922 .... Kellogg’s 
newspaper advertising drive 
in Chicago was concentrated 
in two morning and two 
afternoon papers. 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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. in 59 words 





Over ninety-six thousand 
lines were placed.....the 
morning papers carrying 
41% more lineage than their 
evening contemporaries. 









Herald and Examiner’s performance in the | 
preferred morning newspaper division 


Kellogg’s Krumbles. . . 49% of lineage 
Kellogg’s Bran . . . dominant lineage 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes . dominant lineage | 





and Examiner 
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Help the Dealer 


How to increase his 


sales, and yours 


Anything that is done to help move goods after 
they reach the retailer wins both his orders and 
his goodwill. 


The Brooks Display Container (Patented) is an 
efficient instrument which many manufacturers 
employ to keep goods moving rapidly. This con- 
tainer sets on the dealer’s counter, selling its con 
tents automatically and steadily. 


Companies young and old with a surprisingly) 
wide range of manufactured articles, find this 
container an invaluable cog in their selling 
machinery. 


Let us design a Brooks Display 
Container for your own product. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 





BROOKS container 





Lithographed Folding Boxes—Labels—Window Display 
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A Brewery Becomes a Mushroom 
Plantation and Advertises 


First Sells Fresh Mushrooms, 


Then Evolves 


Champée Mushroom 


Paste to Take Care of Oversupply of the age sos and Adver- 


tising and Sales Campaign Do the 


est 


By C. B. Larrabee 


TS years ago the red brick 
buildings at the corner of One 
Hundred and Sixty-first Street and 
Third Avenue, in New York, 
housed the Hupfel Brewery, which 
turned out many bottles of beer 
every day. Today the same 
buildings house the Hupfel Mush- 
room Plantation, which turns 
out hundreds of jars of Champée 
Mushroom Paste and many pounds 
of fresh mushrooms. 

In the transition from brewery 
to plantation is the story of how 
a business completely changed its 
character almost overnight, hur- 
dled the uncertainties of adjust- 
ment and established a successful 
and growing business in a widely 
different line. 

When the company saw Prohi- 
bition coming it had a number of 
choices open to it. It might have 
sold out to some more optimistic 
organization. It might have gone 
into the ice-cream business or 
turned its equipment into making 
a dealccholized version of pre- 
war Pilsener, which would have 
been the line of least resistance. 

Instead, however, it decided to 
turn the brewery into a mushroom 
plantation. Several factors influ- 
enced this decision. In the first 
place, a large part of the mush- 
room supply for New York comes 
from the West Chester district 
near Philadelphia. This means 
that while the supply is reason- 
ably fresh when it reaches New 
York, mushrooms grown closer to 
the market would be more desir- 
able. In the second place, it was 
not a too-expensive proposition to 
change the brewery equipment into 
a mushroom farm. Third, while 
the competition in imitation beer 
and ice-cream would be heavy, 
that in mushrooms would be com- 
paratively negligible. 


So, after a careful study of 
mushrooms, their likes, their dis- 
likes and their idiosyncrasies, A. G. 
Hupfel, Jr., started his mushroom 
farm. At first the big rooms 
were turned. over to growing 
mushrooms in the French method. 
In this method long rows of com- 
post—about a foot wide—are laid 
down on the floor. In this com- 
post the mushroom spawn is 
planted. When it has worked for 
a time the compost is covered with 
a layer of soft loam, through 
which the mushrooms finally push 
themselves to await the fingers of 
the picker. The rooms are kept 
at a temperature of seventy de- 
grees constantly. 

This method worked out nicely 
for growing mushrooms—but it 
meant that in a room twenty feet 
high there was a lot of waste 
space. Gradually a new method 
was introduced. Today most of 
the rooms contain three decks of 
mushroom beds, one above the 
other—and some of the rooms 
have six decks. This meant that 
the production in each room is 
increased three or four times. 


PRODUCTION INCREASED, BUT THE 
MARKET SEEMED LIMITED 


Getting a market for fresh mush- 
rooms was easy. Hotels, clubs and 
restaurants of the better class 
were more than eager to get really 
fresh mushrooms. Hupfel made 
it possible for them to put seven 
o’clock mushrooms on the noon 
steak—meaning that none of the 
tenderness or delicious flavor was 
lost. This market was gainea 
without any advertising effort. 

However, the market could absorb 
only a certain number of pounds 
of fresh mushrooms at the price 
Hupfel asked. If he had been 
running a brewery or a manufac- 
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turing plant he could have stopped 
his machines and closed for the 
day when he reached the amount 
his market could absorb. But un- 
fortunately mushrooms know no 
eight-hour days and insist on 
growing, whether there will be 
any demand for them or not. 

Hupfel could do 
two things: he could 
throw away the sur- 
“plus, which is un- 
economic and waste- 
ful, or he could turn 
the surplus over to 
commission mer- 
chants. He did the 
latter. 

Immediately he 
found himself in the 
midst of complica- 
tions. The commis- 
sion merchants would 
not buy the mush- 
rooms for anything 
like the price given 
by the regular cus- 
tomers. Then, when 
they got mushrooms 
at the lower price, 
they went directly to 
the regular customers 
and undersold Hup- 
fel. This was too 
much like playing 
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high in the market and that it 
would be a heavy expense to install 
the necessary machinery. 

Being a chemist, he set his mind 
to work out some other plan 
After some experimenting, he 
made his first jar of mushroom 
paste. This was a sticky, dirty- 


Champee 


ates a, 


How to Get a Pound 
of Mushrooms in 
a Two oz. Jar 





both ends against the 
middle, to the detri- 
ment of the unhappy 
middle. 

In order to over- 
come this unfortu- 
nate condition, Mr. 
Hupfel set to work 
to find some other 
means of getting rid 
of the surplus. His 
first thought was to 
make dried mushrooms. A little 
study of this field showed him that 


there were already too many dried . 


mushrooms on the market, coming 
from all over the world and grown 
and dried in countries where labor 
was the cheapest of all commodi- 
ties. With these he could not hope 
to compete successfully on a price 
basis. 

His next thought was to can 
mushrooms. An investigation of 
the canning business showed him 
that he would have several estab- 
lished competitors who stood very 


Champee | 


@ pound of 


HUPFEL MUSHROOM PLANTATION piesa 


161st Street and 3rd Avenue, New York City 


THE OBSTACLE OF PREJUDICE FOR FRESH MUSHROOMS 
HURDLED BY QUANTITY APPEAL 


looking mixture, that, although it 
had the real mushroom flavor, 
gave a distinctly unfavorable im- 
pression. But from this first jar 
of paste he finally evolved his 
present product. 

Mushroom paste is in a way an- 
alogous to ground coffee. If a 
housekeeper tried to make coffee 
from unground beans she would 
have to use a great deal more than 
she does now. In the same way 
she can get much more flavor 
from a certain amount of mush- 
room paste than she can get from 
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The best dealer helps— 


and the most economical 


O the advertising agency production manager, Giant Ads 
ge a tremendous advantage in convenience and economy. 
He has only to send us a good press-proof of the finished 
advertisement and we do all the rest, including the enclosing 
and mailing. No extra copy to write, no extra layouts to make, 
art work or engravings to buy, and no typesetting to bother 
with. This means a big saving to both the agency and client. 

Because Giant Ads are exactly like your national copy in 
text and illustration, they are certain reminders of both your 
advertising and your product. Displayed at the store where 
your goods are on sale, they are sure to remind the prospect 
who has been sold by your copy in magazine or newspaper 
but forgets to buy. Write or phone for rate card, descriptive 
booklet and samples. 

NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 East 24th Street, New York 
Phones: MADison Square 9676, 9677, 9124, 10258 
Pittsburgh Office: Century Bldg. Phone: Smithfield 1162 


GIANT ADS 
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an equivalent amount of fresh 
mushrooms. A two-ounce jar of 
the paste is equal to a pound of 
the mushrooms. Another advan- 
tage of the paste is that without 
the use of any artificial flavors or 
preservatives, it will not spoil after 
the jar is opened, nor will it de- 
teriorate rapidly. All that is added 
to the mushrooms is salt and a 
thickening. 

Hupfel immediately sensed the 
commercial possibilities of his new 
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originated. Then the 
were put on the road. 

New York City was the firs: 
market to be stormed. At first 
the grocers would have nothing t 
do with the product. To them 


it was just another item for their 


already too-full shelves—and they 
could not see its possibilities. Bui 
when they were shown that heavy 
advertising was to be put behind 
this new product, that it did not 
compete with anything else they 





A New Success 


on Broadway 


4 
CHAMPEE—made of fresh 
mushrooms, chopped fine, 
packed in 25c glass jars. A 
jar is equal to a pound of 
mushrooms—simple and 
economical to use. At all 

Trocers and delicatessens. 
rite for free recipe book 


Hupfel Mushroom Plantation 
16l1st St. and 3rd Ave. 
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HOW NEWS OF THE NEW PRODUCT WAS GIVEN TO THEATRE-GOERS 


product. There was nothing like 
it on the market. It was an abso- 
lutely new product and could be 
put into grocery stores without 
competing with any other item on 
the shelves. It was up to him to 
get this idea over to the grocers— 
and then to the public. 

First of all he had to choose a 
name. For a long time this puz- 
zled him. Then one day he took 
a jar to the chef at the Yale Club. 
The chef tried it and was enthu- 
siastic in his praise. 

“Mr. Hupfel,” he said, “it is real 
champignon purée.” 

That night Hupfel put “cham- 
pignon purée” down on a piece of 
paper and in a few moments had 
constructed the trade name, 
Champeée. 

He next sought for a proper 
container, which proved to be a 
glass jar with a vacuum cap. He 
decided to pack the paste in two 
jars: a small, two-ounce jar for 
retail sales, and a larger jar for 
hotel use. An attractive label and 
a counter-display container were 


were selling, and, above all, that it 
was a product that should have a 
big appeal to their customers, they 
began to buy. 

So successfully was the proposi- 
tion put up to them that within 
five weeks 3,000 grocers in New 
York alone had ordered Champéc. 
The company is gradually widen- 
ing its distribution and at the pres- 
ent time has salesmen in New 
England and up-State New. York. 
When this market has been cov- 
ered, Hupfel hopes to broaden out 
until he has a truly national 
proposition. 

The first advertising was done 
in newspapers in the New York 
area, and appeared December 1. 

Each advertisement contains the 
name “Champée” played up in 
large letters. There is a picture 
of the package and then a descrip 
tion of the product. From the first 
the copy has suggested many uses. 
In each advertisement appears the 
recipe for mushroom soup. Grad- 
ually the copy is broadening as 
the product becomes known—but 
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Evening Dispatch Now Reaches 
22,500 Families 


Richmond (Va) Newspaper Finds News Features Have Increased 


Circulation 23 


% 


By Wa Ter H. Story 


Too NEWSPAPER SITUATION 
in Richmond is undergoing a dras- 
tic change. With a guaranteed net 
paid circulation of 22,500, the Evening 
Dispatch has enlarged its scope and 
influence to a great extent. 


1921 1922 
18,186 22,500 


In one year’s time the circulation of the 
Evening Dispatch has increased 23%. 


This is particularly interesting to 
advertisers because this new circula- 
tion figure represents a 23% increase 
inone year. Of equal interest is the 
fact that this remarkable growth is 
based on the sound business policy 
of building a better newspaper. 
Exclusive features and a wider range 
of more complete news have proved 
able circulation builders. 


Naturally, this 23% | increase in cir- 
culation means 23% increase in the 
confidence and interest of the people 
of Richmond, which in turn means 
that the effectiveness of the advertis- 
ng carried in the Evening Dispatch 
has increased 23%. 


Any advertiser who enters the 
Richmond territory will find it neces- 
iry to use the Evening Dispatch in 

rder to reach the Richmond buyers 
n an efficient basis. 


§:30 Edition Proves Popular 
with Business Men 


In response to a very evident need, the 
Evening Dispatch has given Richmond a 5:30 
Green Special Edition, which gives the latest 
financial and sporting news. Complete 
market reports and the news of the sporting 
world have found instant favor with Rich- 
mond men. This is one of the reasons that 
the Evening Dispatch is growing by leaps and 
bounds in the estimation of business men. 


Dispatch Paper Service De- 
partment Appreciated 
by Advertisers 


The broad policy of eo-operation which is 
well established with the Dispatch papers is a 
practical selling assistance to advertisers who 
are anxious to make their advertising expend- 
iture a more potent selling weapon. Surveys 
of the Richmond market and reliable informa- 
tion regarding any line of business will be 
furnished gladly. 


The Times-Dispatch and 
Evening Dispatch at a 
Combination Rate 

Space in the Evening Dispatch may be 
bought at a flat rate of 11¢. in combination 
with the Times-Dispatch daily edition or indi- 
vidually for 7c. on a contract for 3,000 lines. 
This combination provides a circulation of 
45.870 Evening Dispatch 22,500, Times- 
Dispatch 23,370. 


This is One of a Series of 
Advertisements 


which will appear in this publication giving 
calm, cold facts about the changes which are 
taking place in the newspaper situation in 
Richmond, Va. 


Dispatch Papers are Members 
of A. B. C. 
Srory, Brooks AND FINLEy, 


Special Representatives 
New York - Puitape puta - Cuicaco 
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Enough Wheat to 


All Manhattan could be covered to a depth of seven- 
teen feet with the 856,000,000 bushels of wheat raised in & 
the United States in 1922. Corn ran 2,890,000,000 bushels 
and oats 1,215,000,000. Other crops in proportion. 


Turned into money, the 1922 farm products and live. 
stock give the farmer a buying power of $14,000,000,000 
to $16,000,000,000. This is more than $2,000 per farm 
home. 

Much of this money will be spent for general met- 
chandise. The farm family will buy food, clothing, 
shoes, hosiery, automobiles, house furnishings, building 
supplies, etc. 

This tremendous market is easily reachable through 
farm papers. Almost every worth-while farmer reads 
one or more farm papers. Your message comes to him 
without waste circulation and through a medium he 
knows and believes in. 
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over New York 


Dealers in fifteen thousand villages and towns who 
ppend on farm trade are quick to stock merchandise 
at farmers ask for. The salesman whose house is back- 
g him with farm paper advertising finds sales resistance 
uch diminished. 


The farmer is the foundation of American economic 
e. The manufacturer who establishes rural demand 
tough farm paper advertising is securing a trade that 
practically unaffected by industrial fluctuation. 


This committee was appointed by and is under 
the direction of the Agricultural Publishers Asso- 
ciation. It employs no solicitors and represents no 
specific publications. All information published 
over its signature is absolutely impartial. 


Agricultural Publicity Committee 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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the emphasis is always on what 
the product is and its many uses. 

The reason for this is that 
Champée is a new product. Hup- 
fel is faced with the same problem 
that faced Eastman when he had 
to sell his first Kodak or Edison 
his first phonograph. Like Edison 
and Eastman, he is leaning on ad- 
vertising to put over his product. 

In addition to the newspapers, 
the company is using space in the 
New York theatre programmes 
and cards in Fifth Avenue buses. 
Magazines will be used when dis- 
tribution is national. 

For the grocer the company has 
window strips and store cards, in 
addition to the attractive counter- 
display container. The grocer is 
also given recipe books for distri- 
bution to his customers. At pres- 
ent the company uses a small 
folder, but there is in preparation 
a more elaborate and fitting book 
of recipes. 

When he originated the mush- 
room paste Hupfel himself did not 
realize how many good dishes 
could be made from his product. 
A household expert, however, 
made a study of the paste and he1 
findings are embodied in the many 
recipes in the new book. 

The story of Champée is signifi- 
cant for several reasons. It shows 
how a manufacturer can change 
his busitiess almost overnight into 
another business, with an entirely 
new market and an entirely new 
class of customers, and succeed. 
It shows how a new product can 
be put over in a highly competi- 
tive field by the use of an aggres- 
sive advertising and sales cam- 
paign. And it demonstrates that 
seemingly immovable obstacles can 
be pushed aside by the use of a 
keen foresight and a careful study 
of manufacturing, selling and ad- 
vertising problems. 


National Paper Products Co. 
to Use Newspapers 


Wortman, Corey & Potter, Utica, 
N. Y., advertising agency, are preparing 
a newspaper advertising campaign for 
the National Paper Products Company, 
Carthage, N. Y. This company manu- 
factures “No-Waste” toilet paper and 
“Public Service” towels. Architectural, 
school and business papers are now be- 
ing used. 
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Advertises the Home Town to 


Its Citizens 

The Axton Fisher Tobacco Company 
of Louisville, Ky., is buying newspaper 
space to tell the citizens of Louisville 
what a good town they live in. This 
company quotes an old-time traveling 
salesman as saying, “Louisville is , 
darned good town for the fellow who 
has a good proposition and works on the 
level.” 

The company says in its copy: “In 
the belief that the City of Louisville pos. 
sessed unsurpassed advantages, geo. 
graphically and otherwise, which, with 
an up-and-up principle of conducting 
business, would insure success, the 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company. came 
to Louisville twenty years ago with a 
very small equipment for the manufac. 
turing of its ‘Old Hillside’ smoking 
tobacco.” It then says that it belicved 
always that it would grow with Louis. 
ville on an “up-and-up plan” and con- 
tinues: 

“In neither the city nor the ‘up-and- 
up’ plan, which we adopted for conduct- 
ing our business, have we been disap- 
pointed. 

“The Axton-Fisher plant is doing 
more business annually than was ever 
done by any two indepedent tobacco 
maufacturing concerns that ever oper- 
ated in the city of Louisville. 

“Its ‘Old Hillside’ has become one 
of the most widely popular and best 
brands of smoking tobaccos that was 
ever put on the market. 

“Its Clown Cigarettes, which were 
placed on sale less than two years ago, 
are ranking as high as first, second and 
third in sales wherever they have been 
introduced. 

“In the conducting of its business on 
the ‘up-and-up’ plan, the Axton-Fisher 
Tobacco Company, in all its twenty- 
three years in business, has never lost a 
customer through a controversy, nor has 
it ever had any trouble with its em- 
ployees. 

“It never pays to overlook those who 
work for you any more than it does 
those who buy from you. 

“In all its dealings with the jobber 
and the retailer the principle of the 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company is ever 
the same. It has no special proposi- 
tion for one jobber or dealer over an- 
other. It is the ‘up-and-up’ plan all 
the way through.” 

The copy is all set in full face type 
with no signature line, and the only 
place the name of the company appears, 
except in the text, is in small italics at 
the left-hand corner of the copy. 


New Advertising Service at 
Dallas, Texas 


H. C. Lenington, formerly secretary 
of the Dallas Trade League and more 
recently publicity director for the L. H. 
Lewis ompany, Dallas, Texas. has 
formed, in association with E. W. S. 
Shaw, a printing and advertising service 
at Dallas. Mr. Lenington was at one 
time manager and editor of the Pro- 
gressive Merchant, a trade journal of 
the Dallas market. 
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There are 100,000 students attend- 
ing 46 Educational Institutions here 


The Editor and Publisher says—‘‘No other 
city enjoys the abundant resources from 
an educational standpoint that Washington 
offers.” 


The National Capital is a model American 
City—its citizenry is alive to the value of 
education—and spends liberally to give its 
juniors every possible advantage of element- 
ary, scientific and technical learning of the 
highest type. 

Washington will repay any effort 

made to introduce a product of 


merit. The Star is the ONE and 
ONLY medium necessary. 


Ghe Zvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 
New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll Paris Office J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street 5 rue Lamartine Tower Building 











Four New York 
newsstands increased 
their sales 930% in 


six months. 


From October 1 to Decem- 
ber 19, 1922, 45,688 new sub- 
scriptions were received —43 
more than during the same { 


of the previous year. 


Advertising rates are 
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VALUES 


Nineteen twenty-three brings us into the midst ot a continuance 
of a firm condition in the market. America’s retailers are out for 
good values in staple merchandise. Their customers—the public, 
recognize the fallacy of inferior quality. 








Competition is going to be very keen. Merchandise can be had 
—but the retailer is shopping around, looking at more lines than 
ever before. 


In a market of this kind he looks long and hard at the merits of 
merchandise and any glamour which may have been thrown 
around it will count for very little in his eyes. 


In this condition there lies a wonderful opportunity for manu- 
facturers and wholesale distributors whose merchandise wil! stand 
the acid test. They can develop a broader and more enduring 
dealer appreciation of, and confidence in, their institutions, their 
merchandise and their service. 





A very important part in this situation will. be played by the 
Economist Group publications, covering 40,000 executives and 
buyers in 35,000 stores in 10,646 towns throughout the 
country. 


There is a proper use of these publications by the manufacturer 
and seller. Use them on a scale commensurate with the im- 
portance of the dry goods merchant in the distributive machine. 
They can be made the most important factor in the sales cam- 


paign. 


Remember: The retailer is just as anxious to know about your 
merchandise as you are to tell him. 


The €conomist Group 


239 West 39th Street 
New York (ity 


























Advertising Aids in Eight-Year 
Endowment Campaign 


hio Wesleyan University, Seeking $8,000,000 in Eight Years, Employs 
Newspapers and _ Direct-Mail Advertising 


HIO WESLEYAN Univer- 
sity, Of Delaware, Ohio, a 
lege of about 1,600 students, is 
mnducting a sales and advertising 
ampaign for its endowment fund 
hich possesses many features of 
nterest to advertising men whe 
retain, for one reason or another; 
an interest in ‘college 
iffairs. Every college 
man now engaged in 
advertising will be in- 
terested to know how 
a college the size of 
Ohio Wesleyan, locat- 
ed in a comparatively 
unknown town, pro- 
poses to raise an en- 
dowment fund of $8,- 
000,000 in eight years. 
The amount of the 
fund, $8,000,000, was 
decided upon because 
of the  university’s 


and methods of teaching corpora- 
tion accounting, cost accounting 
and auditing; a teacher in the 
general educational work of the 
college; an advertising man in 
business administration, market- 
ing and merchandising, and so on. 

A schedule of newspaper adver- 


A Fountain of Good in the World 
“From such sources as this come the influence and the char- 
acters that are to make our Government still more useful and 
prosperous and glorious, in the forefront of civilization — the 


of Liberty and Justice and Peace.” These words of 


preserver 
Elihu Root, referring to another Methodist College, have a 
parucular application to Ohio Wesleyan. 

During the past eighty years, Ohio Wesleyan has taught 
straight thinking and straight living to 30,000 young men and 
young women: -- an educational policy that makes these men 
and women mighty factors in steering our Nation through 
its present crisis into a normal, well ordered life 

Ohio Wesleyan is a fountain of good from which a perennial 
stream of National influence has flowed since 1842 


OHIO WESLEYAN 


UNIVERSITY~DELAWARE, O. 


rapidly growing en- 
rolment and an en- 
larged vision of its 
services to its stu- 
dents. Whether the 
amount of money 
should be raised in a 
short-time drive or a 
long-time effort was 
decided in favor of 
the latter plan owing 








to the fact that many 
of the benefits at- 
tained in a_ high- 
pressure drive are 
temporary. Eight 
years was therefore 
set as the length of time for the 
campaign to run, which meant that 
subscriptions would have to be se- 
cured at the rate of $1,000,000 a 
year. Whether the campaign 
should be for specific objects or to 
sell the endowment as a whole 
was decided in favor of selling 
specific objects on the following 
grounds: An accountant can be 
more easily interested in the uni- 
versity when he is approached 
with a statement of the courses 


XN EDUCATION AND CHARACTER BUILDING SINCE 1642 74 


ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS THAT AIMS TO DRAW GOOD- 
WILL IN THE FORM OF AN ENDOWMENT TO A UNIVERSITY 


tising, which began last May and 
which will run for a year, covers 
the important cities in Ohio, in 
which a large part of the school’s 
alumni live and from which the 
largest contributions will probably 


come. The copy tells the story of 
Ohio Wesleyan, its enviable past, 
the accomplishments of its alumni 
and its activities of the present. 

In addition to the newspaper 
advertising many thousands of 
envelope stuffers, folders, and a 
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28-page booklet will be used in a” Why American Fisheries Need 





direct-mail campaign. 

The officials of the university 
have organized a field force by 
appointing in each county of Ohio 
a prominent alumnus who will act 
as chief executive of his district. 
He with the advice of a local 
council and aided by the univer- 
sity officials will conduct an active 
campaign of solicitation. 

To sell the specific objects of 
the campaign, first to the sales 
force and then to their prospects, 
sales prospectuses and bulletins 
filled with specific information on 
the different phases of the work at 
Ohio -Wesleyan are being em- 
ployed. This “specific object” ad- 
vertising will pave the way for the 
solicitors at every stage of the 
campaign and will reinforce their 
efforts. 

Though the copy and layouts 
are conservative as befits an in- 
stitution of higher education, the 
plan of the customary merchandis- 
ing campaign is being applied. 
First, newspaper advertising to 
create good-will and prestige, 
thereby enlisting the interest of 
the public and aiding in the for- 
mation of a widespread sales 
force. Second, the use of direct- 
mail prospectuses and _ booklets 
which supplement the work of the 
salesmen, reminding the prospect 
of the merits of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and preparing his 
mind in order that the actual visit 
of the university representative 
may be devoted to closing the 
sale, rather than to difficult and 
laborious missionary work. 

The goal of the first year’s work 
is $1,000,000. Upon the success 
of this part of the sales campaign 
will depend plans for the second 
year’s work. 


Hotel Buys Prize Beef and 
Announces It 


The Lorraine, one of Philadelphia’s 
hotels, recently used newspaper space 
to announce a “Prize Menu,” in the 
way of beef bought from the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Show at Chicago. 
The advertisement stated that the prize 
beef was Philadelphia dressed by a 
well-known slaughtering firm, - and 
would be served with all the blue-ribbon 
garnishments on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday of that week. 





Advertising 


The need for a campaign to sti 
the general public to an appreciatio: 
of fish has been set forth by th 
Boston Transcript in an editorial i: 
which it declares that lack of adver 
tising is responsible for the failure o 
the fish industry to develop to max 
mum usefulness. 

“Failure to develop markets for th 
products of the fisheries is deprivin 
men of their means of livelihood,” thi 
newspaper says, and continues: ‘I: 
1920 forty steam trawlers operated ou 
of New England fishing ports. Las 
year the number was nine. Beside 
that, decline of the fisheries affects al 
lied industries. Millions of dollars arc 
spent annually for the gear used i: 
making the catch. Fishing vessels mus 
be kept in repair. Prosperity in this 
aes industry means prosperity outside 
of it.’ 

Even with the present limited num 
ber of craft at work, the editorial says 
much fish brought to port does not find 
a market. 

“Here is suggestion for a campaign 
more extensive than previous efforts 
to reach these people through advertis 
ing that would make known their op 
portunity to obtain fish, and through 
the perfection of distributing and mar 
keting methods that would enable the 
men in the business to deliver the goods 
in accordance with the promise of the 
advertising. But the hunger for fish 
might be whetted at home as well as 
in States far removed from the sea 
board. Why should thousands of New 
England families eat fish only one day 
in the week?” 


New Philadelphia Advertising 
Business 


William Jenkins and Aylwin Lee 
Martin have organized an advertising 
business at Philadelphia under the 
name of Jenkins-Martin. 

Mr. Jenkins recently was with the 
selling staff of the textile department 
of The Economist Group, New York 
publications. Mr. Martin had been an 
account executive with the Eugene 
McGuckin Company, Philadelphia adver- 
tising agency. 


Frank A. Walty to Continue 
in Foreign Language Field 


Frank A. Walty, Western manager of 
the American Association of Foreign 
Language Newspapers for the lest four 
years, has resigned to organize his own 
business as a representative for foreign 
language papers in Chicago. 


The Hudson Navigation Co., Albany 
Night Line, etc., has placed its adver 
tising account with the Friend-Wiener 
Advertising Agency, New York. News 
papers in the New York City territory 
will be used, 
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The “He or She” 
Us Again 


And the English Language Needs Another Word before It Is Solve 


By Xeno W. Putnam ; 


ee womanhood has been 
formally legislated into the 
official family of modern life the 
need of some “common gender” 
form of address becomes more in- 
sistent than ever. Certainly some- 
thing will have to be done about 
it. 

The writer of business letters has 
been hard pressed for this com- 
mon gender form of address for 
many years: Whether his or her 
(there you are, again) letters to 
unclassified prospects should be 
prefixed with “Dear Sir” or “Dear 
Madam” is always a problem. If 
a collective deity is to be used the 
trouble is still more acute. “Gen- 
tlemen” will never do when as 
likely as not it should be “Gentle- 
madams”; besides, how in thun- 
dering crocodiles does the busi- 
ness letter writer know but there 
may be some of each? 

In all seriousness the common 
gender noun has become a prac- 
tical necessity in these days when 
both men and women are found 
co-mingling in almost every active 
field in life. Superscriptions may 
be revised or entirely done away 
with but that no longer relieves 
the blood pressure for, whenever 
both men and women are found 
in common authority some form 
of common address that is not an 
evasion cannot be dispensed with. 
Probably every reader of these 
lines has upon some occasion re- 
vised a sentence for the express 
purpose of avoiding an expression 
which this lack of the needed 
word would render inartistic or 
positively awkward. Such a re- 
vision may not be impossible, but 
it is humiliating to those of us 
who have loved to boast that all 
shades of necessary thought may 
be conveyed by the resources of 
the English language. Surely, 
among the thousands upon thou- 
sands of words with which we 
are supplied there might be listed 
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Question Is with 


some combination of letters whic 
will truly and impartially repr« 
sent a group of such importan 
animals as the hes and shes of th: 
human family. 

The need of such a word 
everywhere, today, just as me 
and women are everywhere an 
have to be collectively referred t 
The letter writer’s superscriptio: 
is only the sore thumb of the mo 
ment. We need such a word 
hundred times a day, even if w. 
do not write a single letter, and 
if we need it, whv don’t we hav 
it: 


What Immigration and Wage 
Scales Mean to Advertisers 


The immigration and wage problems 
that confront the Department of Labor, 
James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor said, 
in an address before the New York 
Advertising Club, are of great import 
ance to advertisers. The man who 
studies markets must study the prob 
lems of immigration and the wages 
paid workmen. They determine to a 
surprising extent the markets of the 
future. Until immigrants are relieved 
of Ellis Island’s harsh welcome by ex 
amination at their home ports, and 
properly educated here in the ideals 
and opportunities of America, and with 
all workmen paid a saving wage which 
is a living wage plus sufficient to save, 
we will not have the best _ possibl 
buying public — an intelligent, con 
tented people. 

He asked his audience to contemplate 
business conditions in which a_ baré 
living wage was paid workers in all 
industries. He then declared that with 
such conditions prevailing sales on bar« 
necessities alone would decrease 50 per 
cent, and many industries would _be 
marketless and advertising, he said, 
“would mean an appeal, so far as the 
laboring class was concerned, to forty- 
one millions incapable of response.” 

Pertinent to advertising, and showing 
his keen appreciation of its value, he 
mentioned the notoriety gained by Pater 
son as a result of the silk mills labor 
dispute, and said what Paterson needed 
now was advertising space in which 
to tell what a nice place it really is. 


Miss Marie J. McEvoy, of the Joseph 
Richards Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, has been appointed 
assistant space buyer. 
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Advertising Men- 


Make 1923. a 
Cleveland Folder 
Year 


Have all your printed literature folded on the 
Cleveland Folding Machine this year. 


It will insure a neatly folded job, without 
waste of material, and at a saving of time to 
you and your printer. 


The Cleveland will fold practically every- 
thing that you get out—broadsides, booklets, 
folders, catalogs, envelope stuffers, etc. 


It makes 210 different folds—in which is 
included— 


all the folds made by all the other folding 
machines combined. 


The Cleveland makes many distinctive folds 
that none of the other folders can make. 
These folds, because of their different ap- 
pearance and, therefore, power of attracting 
attention, add to the selling strength of your 
direct mail advertising folders and envelope 
stuffers. 


If your printer does not own a Cleveland 
Folder, send us his name and address and we 
will tell him where he can have your jobs 
folded on one of our machines locally. 





USE A PAGE SIZE THAT WILL PRINT, CUT AND FOLD WITHOUT WASTE 
FROM A STANDARD SIZE SHEET—-AND FOLD IT ON A CLEVELAND FOLDER 





THe [jeveanofeoine Macyinelo, 


Cleveland Ohio 
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The Salesman who has flow 


Cultivate cannot competi 


spends his timAl 


by leading concerns in 27 lines of 

business during the year 1921, 
1,482 of them have already failed! This 
is 63 per cent, nearly two men failing 
for every one that made good! 

This is an alarming condition. It is 
one of the reasons why it costs more to 
sell so many things than it costs to pro- 
duce them. It represents a loss of hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of dollars to busi- 
ness concerns, because it is conceded now 
that the cost of employing, training and 
carrying a salesman who fails runs all 
the way from $500 to $1,500 per man. 
Is it any wonder that the men who are 
holding the bag are beginning to ask 
questions? Js it any wonder concerns like 


OO of 2,347 salesmen employed 
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From “Sales Management” 
September, 1922. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 125 member papers reaching 
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s¢| ‘OUNDS reasonable,” you say, but what 

are you doing about it? Do you know 

what percentage of your salesmen’s time 

is Productive? What percentage of all your 

prospects they are able to cover, what per- 

centage of these they sell, how many buy your 

kind of goods from you alone? How fast do 

they travel and how many prospects can they 

see in a day? Is your general percentage of 
sales cost going up or down? 


Perhaps this so-called “mortality” of sales- 
men is your fault, after all. -In a factory, you 
would not expect a mechanic to spend any 
time looking for work—he concentrates in 
making the goods; both men and machines 
are employed continuously in actual produc- 
tion. So why ask a salesman to do all the 
rough-hewing which paves the way for a 
sale? 


If the answers to these questions do not sat- 
isfy you, let us suggest that you consider the 
remedy which many other concerns have 
found effective—continuous Business Paper 
advertising in papers of A.B.P. character. It 
calls on the same men your salesmen see; it is 
concentrated on actual buyers; there is no 
waste circulation; it is 100% germane to the 
business of the readers; it has unparalleled 
elements of interest and appeal; it gets 
‘results. 


‘or your own sake, see to it that this quick, 
ficient, economical sales machine is fully 
utilized to help your salesmen during 1923. 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street 
54 different fields of 
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“Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” , means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments. 


New York 
industry 
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, oT Se 
pe sed and Service Have a Larger Meaning Here 


Our interestinyourprint- | -\ 


ing is twofold; we expect to tom 
make a profit, of course; we nd 
aim to make our printing has, 
profitable for you. va 
When we assert that we can - 
do both and still give prompt me 
service with high quality, at a 
an appreciable saving in ex- san 
penditure, that is worthy of live 
investigation. on 
These things make it possible: a proficient organ- ma 
ization built in twelve years of intensive effort; mos 
every mechanical device for saving labor; the yee 
low overhead of a large plant; purchase of paper “2 
in carload lots and other supplies accordingly. — 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS re 


1210 - 1212 D STREET N.W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


‘Sy | Seana neces moNee TURTIBMRL SINR i oe Fs nee ~ 
NOT TOO LARGE TO DO A SMALL JOB Wel. _ 
LRAT ARBEIT INES HE ROB 














Selling Retailers by Mail in Com- 

petition with Personal Salesmanship 

\{anufacturer of Popular-Priced Dresses Succeeds in a Highly Competi- 
tive Field Long Accustomed to Personal Salesmanship by Use 


of Direct-Mail and Trade-Paper Advertising 


By James Henle 


AN instructive example of what 
. & direct-by-mail methods can 
accomplish for a firm selling only 
to retailers is shown in the case 
of Levy-Shulman & Co., manu- 
facturers of popular-priced dresses 
in New York. The firm began 
business a year or so ago and 
has been remarkably successful; 
if its business continues at the 
present rate the first year’s total 
will be more than $4,000,000. 

For a considerable part of this 
success direct-by-mail methods 
can claim credit. The firm em- 
ploys no traveling salesmen. Its 
members, however, are well ac- 
quainted with the retailers who 
visit New York at least twice a 
year and who, in some cases, 
maintain resident buyers here con- 
stantly. 

But it is not sufficient to sell a 
live retailer twice a year. He 
must be induced to reorder. If 
he has no resident buyer here, the 
only way the firm can accomplish 
this—short of employing traveling 
men, as so many of its competi- 
tors do—is to obtain orders by 
mail. For this purpose it uses 
direct-by-mail methods for the 
most part, though it also is be- 
ginning to advertise in trade pa- 
pers, using the same copy that 
is employed in the letters. 

In a typical period of about a 
month (August 25 to September 
29) the firm did $38,953.25 worth 
of business in this manner. That 
was on “open orders” through 
the mail as the result of eight 
pieces of literature, the complete 
cost of which was $1,440.92. But 

seems only fair to give the 
rm’s direct advertising .credit 
for considerably more than this 
amount, as there is no doubt that 
its letters and folders bring many 
‘uyers into the store. In fact, it 
s no unusual thing for the New 
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York buyer of an out-of-town 
house to come into the showroom 
with some of the firm’s literature 
that has been mailed back to him 
in New York by his retail store 
in Columbus, O., or Portland, Me. 

Before we proceed to study this 
record and the pieces of literature 
used, let us understand a little 
about ‘the Levy-Shulman business. 
It sells garments at only three 
different prices, $13.75, $16.75 and 
$21.75. These prices .are rigidly 
maintained and no discounts are 
allowed. This renders it a great 
deal easier to sell by mail than 
would be the case were a compli- 
cated list of prices and discounts 
in force. The $13.75 dresses are 
sold in the name of the Belle- 
fair Dress Co. department of 
Levy-Shulman; the two more ex- 
pensive grades are sold direct un- 
der the Levy-Shulman name. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE THAT CAMPAIGN 
PAYS 


Dresses sold by mail are sent 
out on so-called “open orders”— 
that is, retailers have the privi- 
lege of returning those they do 
not find suitable, provided they 
ship them back on the same day 
the goods are received. In some 
houses doing a similar business 
these returns are said to run very 
high; in the case of the present 
firm the returns vary between 
three and nine per cent. The fig- 
ure, $38,953.25, given as the total 
of goods sold by mail in one 
month, is the amount of goods 
shipped; a slight reduction must, 
therefore, be made to account for 
goods that were returned. 

It is interesting to have detailed 
figures showing just how much 
each piece of literature cost and 
how much direct return it gave. 
The only item requiring explana- 
tion is that termed “Unknown Ad- 
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vertising.” Under this head are 
grouped open orders from out- 
of-town that are undeniably the 
result of the firm’s advertising, 
but that cannot definitely be as- 
signed to any specific letter. 

The summary follows: 


The Betrerarr line of ladies’ an 
misses’ dresses at $13.75—one price only 
and only one price—are “knockouts 
Every day sees several new numbers 
developed in Canton Crepe, Satin Crepe 
Crepe de Chine, Poiret Twill. 

And as for “Missy” models, we ha 
some snappy line of these ‘‘Chicken” 
styles to meet the unprecedented dema: 





SUMMARY OF MAILINGS 
Avucust 25, 1922, To SEPTEMBER 29, 1922 


Total 
Number 


Complete cost of letter 
(inclusive of stock) 
printing, art work, Amount of 
of line cuts, and postage business 


Title of Letter letters mailed with no enclosures resultin; 
9 8 


“Extra! Extra! Extra!’’.. 
“Think this over!” 5,864 
“Guilty!” . 7,407 
“Coal and Wool” 7,387 
“Babson”’ 7,344 
“Instantaneous Hit!’’.... 7,338 
“Figures do not Lie!”’... 7,394 
“Alexander Pope’’....... 
Unknown Advertising... 


Totals 


$125.16 $10,681. 

143.02 9,630.5 
240.49 
242.04 
178.88 
248.30 
247.56 
15.57 

x 


$1,441.02 $38,953.25 





As may be seen, the most profit- 
able bit of literature sent out was 
the letter entitled “Extra! Extra! 
Extra!” This was printed in red 
at the top of the letter, and the 
message read: 


Do you want some real big sellers? 
Some snappy snap “Missy” models from 
“Chicken” land? ‘Chicken’ styles stun- 
ningly .designed out of 
Satin CANTON CANTON CREPE 

PorreT TWILL 
by past masters in the modeling of 
artistic apparel. 

Keen dresses, these! Exactly as you 
will see them along Fifth Avenue on any 
crisp, sunshiny afternoon. 

You must get in on them! This is 
the house of correct advice. 

Orders have been received for thou- 
sands of these dresses, inclusive of 
women’s models from 36 to 46, for im- 
mediate delivery at the two standard 
prices of $16.75, $21.75. Wire for your 
assortment now. 


Second on the list is the letter 
“Think This Over!” which brought 
in orders for $9,630.50 worth of 
merchandise. This was sent out 
on Bellefair Dress Co. letterheads 
and advertised the $13.75 dresses 
of the concern in the following 
terms: 


Tuink Tus Over! 

The reason we are doing such a grist 
of Bellefair business is that discreet 
buyers have found their money pur- 
chases the greatest value here. BELLE- 
FAIR dresses are popular because they 
have earned a big reputation for being 
surprisingly big sellers. 


from every section of the country. 

Shall we send you on open order a 
few big numbers from our stock of 
thousands on the rack? 


The next letter was in the na- 
ture of institutional advertising 
and was not intended to produce 
direct results. It was entitled 
“Guilty” and was illustrated by 
the drawing of a courtroom scene 
The text was in the form of the 
minutes of a trial in which Levy- 
Shulman are found ‘ ‘guilty of es- 
tablishing and maintaining a 
standard that is unequaled in silk 
and wool dresses at $16.75 and 
$21.75.” 

The “coal and wool” letter, par- 
ticularly timely at this hour, read: 


Ir You Can’t Buy Coat—Buy Woo! 

“All wool a yard wide”’—not some 
thing resembling or likened to wool 
Securing coal is well-nigh impossible 
but wool— 

See Levy-Shulman’s Wool Dresses 

They make an instantaneous hit with 
the woman who knows real snappy styl: 
values and wear-giving garments. 

Character—decorously correct; 
terial—guaranteed all-wool Poiret Twill; 
plus actual Jersey Silk Linings; an: 
workmanship that reflects pride in one’s 
effort—are all here in the fullest meas 
ure—at the one and only one price o 
$16.75. 

You may be sure of the utmost valu: 
for every dollar you spend on. Lev 
Shulman Poiret Twill Dresses. For you 
can always be certain we are not satis 
fied until you are. Let’s go. Thousand 
on the racks for immediate shipment. 


The Babson letter was another 
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During 1921 The Boston Herald carried 
more national advertising in its daily 
editions than any other American news- 
paper. During 1922 it has not only con- 
tinued that leadership, but has, we believe, 
also carried more national advertising in 
its daily and Sunday editions than any 
other seven-day American newspaper. 





Its unquestioned twofold leadership 
among Boston newspapers is demonstrated 
by the following report of lingage, from 
figures furnished by the Boston News- 
papers’ Statistical Bureau: 





is £. [= 
wi 
National uel Advertising fi National Advertisin 
Daily Newspapers Daily and Sunday Newspba 
=e a Beas ee 3,200,680 lines Herald ..... 4,114,174 lines 
ost ........2,796,963 lines : 
Transcript. .2,188,092 lines Post ........4,064,214 lines 
Globe .......1,729,75+4 lines Globe .......2,340,476 lines 
American ...1,420,795 lines Advertiser ..1,414,840 lines 











The Boston Herald 
Now First in National Advertising 


Both Daily and 
Daily and Sunday 


The Herald Is First or Second in Practically 
Every Classificction of Display Advertising 


We operate America’s most versatile and effective sales service department. 
1f you have merchandising problems in Boston, probably we can help you. 
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example of institutional advertis- 
ing. It quoted the statement of 
Roger W. Babson, which had been 
given so much prominence, to the 
effect that the business tide had 
turned, followed by reasons for 
believing this to be the case and 
added: 

“And Levy-Shulman & Co., 
Inc., makers of unequaled silk 
and wool dresses at $16.75 and 
$21.75—and with their Bellefair 
line at $13.75—reiterate ‘Let’s 
go’!” 

“An Instantaneous Hit,” a let- 
ter which resulted in sales of 
$1,663.75, was devoted to the 
Bellefair line and, therefore, was 
sent out on Bellefair stationery. 
It showed a man carrying a bun- 
dle of Levy-Shulman and Belle- 
fair dresses being struck by an 
automobile and read 


An InsTaNTANEOUS Hit 
was made the moment we turned loose 
our latest Fall showing with a big 
bristling line of Bellefair all-wool Poiret 
Twill Dresses. 

And truly this is a real dyed-in-the- 
wool affair! It offers you an honest- 
to-goodness opportunity to get in on the 
finest of all-wool Poiret Twill dresses. 
Yes, sir, the finest of all-wool Poiret 
Twill dresses the market affords, at the 
one and only one price of $13. 75—with 
immediate delivery. 

Two hundred styles to choose from; 
backed by thousands in stock—from the 
“Missy” model of 16 to the matronly 
size of 44. All are a collection of the 
handiwork of skilled designers, with 
many inspirations of French distinction. 

Never was our stock so replete with 
live and likeable styles that sell, Fetch- 
ing frocks these! Need some? May we 
comply? 


Another example of _institu- 
tional advertising followed that. 
It was a letter headed “Figures 
Do Not Lie.” The letter con- 
tained a summary, certified to by 
a firm of public accountants, of 
the Levy-Shulman business ‘for 
August, when shipments totaled 
$649,097.01, the number of dresses 
sold 42,486, the number of cus- 
tomers sold 763, the number of 
cities sold 312 and the number of 
States sold 48. 

Incidentally, variety was given 
to the letters by the use of differ- 
ent colored papers and ink. This 
letter, for instance, was printed in 
dark blue ink on a medium pink 
paper. 
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The “Alexander Pope” letter 
was sent to only 173 firms that 
bought from Levy-Shulman dur- 
ing the past season and not dur- 
ing the present one. In this case 
the name of the firm to which 
each individual epistle was ai- 
dressed was typed into the letter 
in order to give it a more per- 
sonal touch. The letter said: 


Alexander Pope said: 

“A man should never be ashamed to 
own he has been in the wrong.” And 
we are ready to do so if but shown 
where we fell down! 

Last season you bought some dresses 
from us. Wasn’t everything connected 
with these transactions all right? We 
believed such to be the case. However, 
we are curious to learn why you neg 
lected to buy from us this Fall, if you 
visited the market. 

at is_wrong? Was there any fault 
you found with our merchandise, or our 
methods, or our salespeople? 

Your frank reply will be greatly ap- 
preciated, as I honestly wish to straighten 
out any difficulty that may exist. And 
the stamped envelope is for this purpose. 


The letter was signed by the 
sales manager and the results re- 
ceived from it are interesting. In 
only three cases were complaints 
made. One man complained of 
slow delivery of goods. One said 
he had not been treated courte- 
ously when he was in the firm’s 
showroom. Another insisted that 
a competitor in his city had been 
sold styles similar to his own. In 
each of these three cases an in- 
vestigation was made, the matter 
taken up personally by mail with 
the dissatisfied customer, and an 
effort was made to adjust the mat- 
ter to his satisfaction. 

Most of the others who replied 
—and there were nearly a hun- 
dred of them—gave various rea- 
sons why they had not bought the 
Levy-Shulman line this season. 
Some of them said, for instance. 
that their buyers had not been to 
New York. To these the follow- 
ing reply was made: 

Thanks very much for your kind re- 
sponse to my letter inquiring why you 
haven’t bought from us this season. 

You state your buyer has not been 
to the New York market. Well, let us 
bring the New York market to you. 
We're sending goods every day on open 
order all over the country and we’ll do 
all we can to please you. 

Just say the word and I’ll send you 
an assortment of dresses which are the 
talk of the market, 
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Advertising flows to the 


oublication of greatest efficiency 








NUMBER 500 
PAGES 475 








- Comparison of Advertising Volume- 
Hardware Publications 
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‘Da of the surest tests of any publication’s adver- 
tising value is its advertising volume, both amount 
of space and number of advertisers, as compared with 
other papers in its field. 

The chart above shows the amount of advertising space published by 
Hardware Age and the three nearest hardware papers during 1922. 


In this same period the number of advertisers using Hardware Age 
was more than double that in any other hardware paper. 


HARDWARE AGE 
239 West 39th St. . New York, N. Y. 


Charter Member Charter Member 
A. B.C. A. B. P. 
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The state of business can be fairly ac- 
curately gauged by the number of firms 
advertising. 


Inasmuch as The Iron Age carries more 
advertising than any other magazine, it 
is an. excellent barometer of business 
activity. 


Right now* 1558 firms are using space 
regularly—125 more than were carried 
last May—20 more than in October. 


This healthy increase reflects the improved 
business conditions and the fact that 
The Iron Age is the preferred medium 
for selling the metal-working industries. 


* Since this advertisement was prepared January figures have comein. 1578 com- 
panies are now regular advertisers—still another increase! 
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“A JOURNAL OF SUBSTANC 
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Railroad Forging 
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Farm Construction & 
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239 West 39th St. 
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This is merely an example of 
the semi-personal letters—per- 
sonal in appearance but addressed 
to more than one individual—that 
the Levy-Shulman concern sends 
to its customers and prospective 
customers. For instance, it sends 
a letter to every new buyer who 
is appointed in a retail store han- 
dling its kind of goods; it sends 
letters to buyers who purchase the 
line for the first time, to those 
who call at the salesroom. but who 
do not buy, to those who do not 
call at the salesroom, etc. 

One “stunt” that the firm is 
trying is the establishment of a 
periodical service to customers 
called the “Dress Department 
Builders Service.” The plan is 
explained in a folder, illustrating 
half a dozen of the most popular 
of the Levy-Shulman and Belle- 
fair dresses. Under the plan the 
retailer agrees to take three of 
the less expensive dresses and 
four of the Levy-Shulman dresses 
(two at $16.75 and two at $21.75) 
either weekly or semi-monthly. 
Or, if he pleases, he can alternate 
between the Bellefair and. the 
Levy-Shulman dresses. He has 
the privilege of discontinuing the 
service at any time. 

After explaining the plan the 
folder gave the following dozen 
reasons why the retailer should 
avail himself of it: 


(1) It keeps you astride of America’s 
style market—New York. 

(2) A, aatene correct fabrics on the 
mom 

a) ae periodic and prompt de- 
livery 

(4) Prevents over-stucking on market 
trips. 

(5) Gives you the 
petition. 

(6) Freshens your stock. 

Pe. Curtails “between-season” buying 

pense. 

“*t8) Provides ‘“‘background” for spe- 
cial sales, 

(9) Brings you the 
sellers, 

(10) Renders more advanced 
than salesman’s samples. 

(11) Assures you of our vast knowl- 
edge of the dress industry. 

(12) And it means a friendship be- 
tween one and the other that will develop 
into the full value of a “bag of gold.” 


‘jump” on com- 


season’s best 


styles 


With each folder sent out there 
went a return post card. Space 
was provided for the retailer to 
check precisely the kind of ser- 
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vice he wanted and the styles and 
colors he desired. The post card 
itself constituted an agreement tc 
take. the service and was copy- 
righted, as are the letters the 
firm uses. 

This is an interesting innova 
tion and one that may afford a 
suggestion to other manufactur 
ers. In general, Shulman-Levy 
are showing what can be accom- 
plished by the printed word even 
in a field where personal sales- 
manship is supposed to count for 
so much. 


Big Advertising Year Planned 
for “Sunkist” Products 


The 1923 advertising campaign for 
“Sunkist” products will be one of the 
most comprehensive ever conducted by 
the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
in its fifteen years of national adver- 
tising, according to “The Sunkist Cour- 
ier,” published by the Exchange. The 
plans call for the use of newspaper, 
magazine and outdoor advertising. 

At the present time there are 259 
cities listed for “Orange Week” cam- 
paigns this season, ‘‘The Sunkist Cour- 
ier” reports. These will be supported 
by a series of 720-line insertiens in 
local newspapers, together with a one 
month showing of posters. 

Rotogravure advertising on the toilet 
and beauty uses of the lemon will run 
in a series of five insertions in the 
Sunday newspapers of nineteen cities, 
it is stated. This series will start in 
January, insertions being spaced every 
three weeks until completed. 

“The Sunkist Courier” says that other 
advertising on both oranges and lemons 
for certain key markets cities is under 
consideration at the present time but so 
far no schedules have been completed. 
A five-week newspaper campaign is 
being conducted in the markets of Texas 
say | arts of Arkansas and Louisiana. 

vertising for the Sunkist Extrac- 
a also is reported to be included in 
the 1923 plans. 


W. R. Parker with Joseph 
Richards Company 


Will Rogers Parker has joined the 
staff of the Joseph Richards Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. He 
formerly was with the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company at Boston, the San Fran- 
cisco office of The H. K. McCann Com- 
any, and Fuller & Smith, Cleveland. 
More recently he had been with Albert 
Frank & Company, New York. 


The Richdale Petroleum Products 
Company, Boston, is conducting a news- 
paper advertising campaign. This cam- 
paign is being handled by Charles A. 
Bradley, Jr., advertising agent of that 
city. 
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Advertising-~ 


E give your product an honest analysis— 
uncolored by hope—unflavored by ambition, 
We find the one selling argument which 
overtops all the rest. And then we present this 
Dominant Idea graphically to dealer and consumer. 


Upon request, we will send “The Interlocking Program” to executives 


ie MSunkin Advertising 
Company 


Five SouthWabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Mr. Howard Heinz, President of the H. 
contract for our entire service. 


About 30 years ago, when Street Car circ 
the billions of these years, Mr. H. J. Heir 
Street Car advertising contract. He beca 


The new contract is an attestation of the 


generation. 
STREET RAILWAY 


Central Office 
Borland Bldg., Chicago 


WEINZ 
BAKED BEANS 


WiTHOUT MEAT 
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for Every HMungry - time 


WEINZ Nutritious spaghetti 
SPAGHETT! ready - cooked in 


N> 


iCodectst emis le ec 
157 with cheese 


= Just Heat and Serve 


HEINZ SPAGHETTI 


leinz Company, has just signed a five-year 


tion figures were in the millions, instead of 
he founder of the business, made his first 
alarge user and firm friend of the medium. 


ue of Street Car advertising by the present 
ADVERTISING CO. 


Western Office 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 


pure tresn cream bate 
perfect seasoning 


TINY 4 


CREAM OF 
TOMATO SOUP 


CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE co.,N. ¥. 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


e 


If you want to know about our work, watch 


the advertising of the following products: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
INTERWOVEN SOCKS 
GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH GLASSES 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
BARRETT EVERLASTIC ROOFINGS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
TERRA COTTA 
TARVIA 
IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
WALLACE SILVER 
CARBOSOTA 
NEW-SKIN 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. 
(ART NEEDLEWORK PRODUCTS) 


“QUEEN-MAKE” WASH DRESSES 
BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOFS 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you, 


















































Putting the Specialized Appeal in 
the Form Letter 


Classification of Prospects by Location or Occupation Suggests Way ‘to 
Link General Letter to the Interest of the Recipient 


By Roland Cole 


HERE is always danger in 

trying to make the general 
letter too personal—danger that 
the recipient will think you are 
trying to fool him. Form letters 
sent out to large lists of names 
have to be pretty general in order 
to fit everybody. Making them 
chummy by filling in names or the 
use of breezy banter, does not 
really fool the recipient, while it is 
apt to make him think that the 
writer is trying to. Such pseudo- 
personal letters read surprisingly 
well at the point of origin but ar- 
rive at destination with the dis- 
agreeable skeleton showing 


through the human make-up. 
The following letter probably 
read like a masterpiece to the man 


who wrote it—it was filled in and 
began “My dear Mr. Jones”: 


In talking about you with a friend of 
mine the other day he brought up a 
subject of such vital interest to every 
man in business that I feel sure it will 
prove to be just as interesting to you 
as it was to me. 

After talking it over with my friend, 
I decided to write you a letter about it. 

Did you know, Mr. Jones, that seven 
men in every ten suffer from a certain 
nervous disease, brought upon them by 
fatigue of the digestive organs, and due 
primarily to a poorly balanced diet? 

During the war an epidemic of this 
disease broke out among the American 
troops, After the most painstaking in- 
vestigations it was discovered that the 
juice of a certain plant would, if_ad- 
ministered in small quantities, afford 
the sufferer instant relief. 

Imagine the joy, Mr. Jones, of those 
who made this discovery and those who 
benefited by it. It would have been 
wrong to withhold knowledge of such a 
discovery from the world— 


The rest of the letter tells of 
further researches and the still 
more amazing discovery that a 
company could be formed to 
harness that plant-juice to a prac- 
tical purpose—making money for 
a few favored stockholders. 

When a man gets a letter of this 
kind he is apt to run through the 


first few paragraphs with a some- 
what quickened interest in the fact 
that his friends have been talking 
about him, but the minute he be- 
gins to penetrate the disguise, his 
pleasure turns to disgust at the at- 
tempt made ‘to deceive him. 

There are many occasions where 
excellent results have been at- 
tained with a familiar style in a 
form letter. The proposition has 
much to do with the kind of fa- 
miliarity that may be indulged in 
so long as the personal appeal is 
frank and open, with no attempt 
at deception, as in the letter pre- 
viously quoted. A_ circulation 
manager has been unusually suc- 
cessful by suggesting to his pros- 
pects that they address him by 
his first name, and he has had 
scores of letters returned to him 
with a scribbled notation across 
the face, such as “All right, Frank, 
count me in.” 

There is a wide margin of dif- 
ference between the form letter 
that simulates the style of a per- 
sonal communication and a gen- 
eral letter with a specialized ap- 
peal. The difference is much like 
the difference between a salesman 
who gets an audience under false 
pretences and one who frankly 
states his purpose but does it with 
discrimination and good judgment. 
A form letter does not have to be 
made up of archaic bric-a-brac 
like “We wish to call your atten- 
tion to” nor does it need to be im- 
personal as the sign above a store; 
it may take sufficient notice of the 
recipient’s needs to show an effort 
on the part of the writer to talk in 
terms of these needs—provided 
they are known, That is the big 
point. 

A classification of prospects 
either by occupation, nationality or 
geographical location makes _ it 
possible to specialize the appeal of 
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the form letter by directing it at 
something connected with the 
prospect’s business or his location. 

Here is a form letter sent out 
by a firm of men’s | tailors, 
D’Andrea Brothers, Inc., of New 
York, that is an excellent illus- 
tration of the point just men- 
tioned : 

What typography is to an advertise- 
ment, clothes are to a man. You know 
that a hair-line often divides the good 
from the bad in typography. It is not 
otherwise with clothes. 

Some time when you are near Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-seventh Street, we 
should like to show you what good taste 
and custom-trained tailoring can do 
when applied to Ready to Wear Clothes. 

If your figure conforms reasonably 
well to our standard sizes, we can give 
you for $70 Ready to Wear clothes that 
equal in every respect the best custom 
made garments. You can depend upon 
this also—that if you cannot be prop- 
erly fitted with Ready to Wear Clothes, 
we will tell you so frankly and advise 
you to have your clothes Made to Meas- 
ure. Making both, we are in a position 
to advise you impartially. 

Men in your line of business are apt 
to know good clothes when they see 
them. We think that you would like ours. 


The foregoing letter went out to 
a list of advertising men. It was 
filled in with name and address 
with a “Dear Sir” salutation. The 
advertising man who received it 
knew at once that it was a form 
letter. The opening paragraph 
caught his interest and because it 
did he read the letter through care- 
fully. There is a graceful compli- 
ment implied in both opening and 
closing paragraphs. 

When the letter is sent to men 
in other lines of business, as bank- 
ers, lawyers, doctors and the like, 
the first paragraph is changed to 
speak to the man addressed in his 
own idiom. 

Another example of a form let- 
ter written with a specialized ap- 
peal based on the geographical lo- 
cation of the prospect is one sent 
out recently by a cloth manufac- 
turer of England. It went to a 
list of names furnished by a New 
York tailor, to customers of the 
tailor. 


You Americans certainly live up to 
your reputation for hospitality. 

When we wrote last season that we 
had sent Mr. M. H. Lambert. New 
York, a full line of our fine English 
Overcoats and Sports Clothes, you took 
them right into your homes and gave 
them a warm welcome. 
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We want you to know that we ap- 
preciate it. 

And we think that the best way of 
showing that appreciation is to send 
you an even larger and better selection 
this year. 

We have again chosen Lamberts, Fifth 
Avenue Shop, as our exclusive repre- 
sentative to show you exactly the same 
famous English Overcoats that have re- 
ceived the unqualified approval of well- 
dressed Londoners this season. 

Magson Exctusia English clothes are 
tailored by a firm with two generations 
of experience in pleasing the most fash- 
ionable circles. 

In craftsmanship, too, they are su- 
perior. Every detail of tailoring and 
finishing is done with skill and care. 

The fabrics are of corresponding ex- 
cellence—none but the very finest Scotch 
and English Woolens and Worsteds being 
employed in their construction. 

Mr. W. H. Lambert invites you, as 
we do, to see these examples of quality 
English clothes. Your individual re- 
quirements will be given careful atten 
tion. 


This letter was also filled in 
with name and address. The pur- 
pose of the letter was to impress 
upon the American customers of 
Lambert that the fabrics manu- 
factured by the English concern 
were actually imported from Eng- 
land—that American purchasers 
could rely upon the genuineness 
and quality of the materials. 

Both of the letters quoted show 
that the writers of them made a 
classification of prospects’ names, 
in the first instance by occupation, 
or line of business, and in the sec- 
ond instance by geographical lo- 
cation. The classification was not 
a close one in either case, but it 
was close enough for the purpose 
—to get a specialized appeal into 
the form letter. 


Interwoven Advertises a New 


Woolen Sock 


A new “Ribbed” wool sock is being 
advertised by the Interwoven Stocking 
Company, New Brunswick, N. J., manu 
facturer of “Interwoven” hosiery. 

In @ newspaper advertisement an- 
nouncing this new product, there is 
shown a large picture of a ram’s head. 
The text following reads: “Blow your- 
self to some good wool socks. Get 
the new ‘Ribbed’ wool Interwoven toe 
and heel socks.” 


James A. Austin with Omaha 
“Bee” 


James A. Austin, recently with the 
promotion department of the Omaha 
World-Herald, is now manager of the 
service department of the Omaha Bee. 
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New Del Monte Product 
Advertised 


‘n Del Monte Dri-pak Prunes, prunes 
in cans, the California Packing Cor- 
poration, has placed on the market a 

product which they advertise as 

sugar plums of childhood fancy. 
Their advertising features the fact that 
the prunes are not stewed and canned 
but specially cleaned and packed by a 
vacuum process which preserves every 
bit of the natural flavor. Slow, dry 
cooking without syrup makes the prunes 
moist and tender and renders them 
dvlicious as a confection, a sweet-meat 
which children prefer’ to candy and 
which they eat like dates, right from 
the can. 

“Be sure to ask for Del Monte Dri- 
pek Prunes to distinguish them from 
prunes in sirup,” is a timely warning 
to easily influenced customers in copy 
introducing the new product. 

An appeal to quality grocers is made 
from the standpoints of sanitation, giv- 
ing satisfaction to customers, and the 
saving from spoilage, shrinkage, dete- 
ri fers and in time of weighing and 

rapping. 


Laundries Advertise to Men 
Only 


Thirteen laundries of Indianapolis, 
evidently not superstitious, combined for 
a daily quarter-page newspaper adver- 
tisement addressed to men only. As a 
Christmas gift to be gratefully remem- 
bered throughout the year they sug- 
gested asking the wife to plan on send- 
ing clothes to the laundry during 1923, 
and so relieve her of the drudgery of 
Monday or the nuisance and expense of 
a laundress. They asked the man, who 
did not agree that such a gift would 
increase his wife’s happiness, to stay at 
home on a wash fter wondering 
how his wife had stood it as long as 

she had they believed he would call a 
laundry for rates. One advertisement 
showe a man, his mouth filled with 
clothespins, heneing out clothes on a 
windy day, and read: “Why ask your 
wife to pA something you vouldn’t do 
yourself? Tell her to start the New 
Year right. Send it to the laundry.” 


Arthur Bergman with Dinhofer 
Bros., Inc. 


Arthur Bergman, formerly produc- 

tion manager of Sullivan-Pallen, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has 
een appointed advertising manager of 
Dinkelar Bros., Inc., manufacturing 
jewelers. 


Harry Krohn, representative of 
“Electrical Record in Chicago and West- 
ern territory for the Gage Publishing 
‘ompany, is now with Raw Material, 
vith headquarters at New York. Mr. 
Krohn is succeeded as Western man- 
ger of Electrical Record by L. C. Bas- 
sett, who until recently was the Eastern 
representative of that publication. 
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Egypt to Advertise for Tourist 
Trade 


In pre-war days the tourist trade 
brought a rich harvest to Egypt. Ac- 
cording to The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of those most interested di- 
rectly, has been formed to advertise 
Egypt, and, having the support of the 

gyptian Government, hopes to re-es- 
- ish this remunerative traffic. Spe- 
cial attention is to be given America, 
the United Kingdom, Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway as countries 
likely to respond to tourist advertising. 


H. Tyler Kay 1 Returns to 
Madison Tire & Rubber Co. 


H. Tyler Kay has returned to the 
Madison ire and Rubber Company, 
Inc., Buffalo, as assistant sales man- 
ager in charge of sales promotion and 
advertising. He previously served the 
company in this position for three 
years, leaving early in 1922 and subse- 
— joining the Erie Tire & Rubber 
ompany, Sandusky, O., in a _ special 
executive sales and advertising capacity. 


A Suggestion to Honeymooners 
Advertised 


“The Honeymoon City” is the sobri- 
quet of Chattanooga, Tenn., according 
to newspaper advertising authorized by 
its Chamber of Commerce. The _ loca- 
tion, the railroad facilities, parks of 
historic interest, the invigorating cli- 
mate, and altitude of its golf courses 
are. mentioned but facts fade into in- 
significance beside the suggestion to 
prospective honeymooners. 


New Trade Paper in the 
Restaurant Field 


The Food Journal is the name of a 
new paper published in English and 
Yiddish by the Jewish Trades Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., New York, in the inter- 
ests of grocery, delicatessen and restau- 
rant trades. The publication has been 
organized and will be managed by Abra- 
ham L. Aranoff, who published the 
Grocers’ Guide from 1912 to 1920. 


Joins Ferry-Hanly Agency 


May M. Brown has joined the Chi- 
cago staff of the Ferry-Hanly Advertis- 
ing Company. Miss Brown was for- 
merly with the advertising department of 
the Chicago Tribune and has recently 
been with the sales promotion staff of 
the New York Daily News. 


Farm Paper Changes Name 


The name of the El Paso County 
Democrat, a weekly farm paper, has 
been changed to the Colorado Springs 
Farm News. It is published by the 
Democrat Publishing Co., Colorado 
Springs, Col. 
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How Retail 
Store Sites Are 
Selected 


SHaw-WALKER 

Musxecon, Micu., Dec. 22, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please give me what you can 
conveniently on the subject of retail 
store location. Simply a iist of articles 
ublished in Printers’ Inx during the 
ast year or several years will be quite 
satisfactory. 


Tue SHaw-WaALKER Company, 
H. S. Ketcuum. 


T= proper location of retail 
stores has been placed on 
what is practically tantamount to 
a scientific plane. Chain stores of 
course have led the way in this 
respect. It is seldom that a store 
opened by the larger syndicates, 
such as Woolworth, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co, 
Kresge, Penney, etc., fail. Every 
precaution to insure the success 
of the store is taken before they 
are opened. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers 
have been giving this subject con- 
siderable thought of late’ The 
jobber in particular frequently as- 
sists his retail customers in the 
selection of store sites. At the 
present time only a very few 
manufacturers are maintaining a 
service of this sort. However, the 
number is growing. Back of the 
entire movement is the realization 
of the necessity to reduce dealer 
mortality which is so often caused 
by improper choice of store 
locality. 

The subject is of especial in- 
terest at the present moment since 
it is so closely allied to the dis- 
cussion which has been raging of 
late concerning the surplus re- 
tailers in all lines. The two topics 
are closely related. A thorough 
understanding of the principles of 
store location would go a long 
way toward overcoming the un- 
equal geographical distribution of 
retail outlets. That is the basis 
of the problem of “too many re- 
tailers.” In other words, taking 
the situation as a whole it is not 
true that we have a surplus of 
merchants. The truth is they are 
improperly situated. In certain 
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localities there is a tremendou 
over-supply and in other section 
there are scarcely any merchant: 
at all in proportion to the popula 
tion and buying power. 

The articles listed below fur 
nish a detailed description of th: 
procedure followed by the large: 
syndicates when selecting sites fo: 
new stores. Several of th 
articles also refer to the plan 
some manufacturers and whole 
salers have adopted in this respect 
Those advertisers, who, for en 
tirely selfish reasons are eager to 
see new merchants start off on th 
right foot will find these article 
interesting and instructive reading 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


September, 1922; page 31. 
May, 1922; page 58. 

July 1921; page 29. 
September 8, 1921; page 142. 
April 21, 1921; page 190. 
December 5, 1918; page 142. 
April 25, 1918; page 41. 
May 11, 1916; page 75., 
September 2, 1915; page 68. 
April 1, 1915; page 17. 
November 12, 1914; page 58. 


Pulp Manufacturers’ Organize 
a New Association 


A new association has been formed 
under the name of the U. S. Puly 
Producers’ Association to succeed the 
a Pulp Manufacturers’ Association. 

W. Ross, Hummel-Ross Corpora 
an is president of the new associa 
tion, and the following are vice-presi 
dents: L. M. Alexander, Nekoosa-Ed 
wards Paper Company; D. C. Everest 
Marathon Paper Mills Company; F 

Kiefer, Port Huron Sulphite & 
Paper Comoany, and W. H. Savery 
Harpers Ferry er Company. 

The members e the executive com 
mittee are: Herman Elsas, Continental 
Paper and Bag Mills; George W. Sis 
son, Jr., Racquette River Paper Com 
any, and W. Sullivan, Bogalusa 

aner Company, Inc. 

oO. . Porter, assistant secretary of 
the American Paper & Pulp Associa 
tion, is secretary-treasurer of the new 
association. 


Canadian Government Will 
Advertise “Back to the Farm” 


The Canadian Department of Agri 
culture will institute an advertising 
campaign in behalf of the. “back-to-the 
farm” movement. he amount to be 
spent will be decided by’ the House of 
Commons at its coming session. 





L. J. Conant, who has been manager 
of the merchanding department of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch for the past 
year, has resigned. 
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What the 150,000 Teachers who subscribe to 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Gad PRIMARY PLANS 


will do with their 10 weeks of summer vacation 


From data recently compiled we find that 
approximately : 
34% Will Attend Summer School 
25% Will Travel 
25% Will Work as Agents 
16% Will Follow Other Pursuits 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
. EVANSTON - CHICAGO 
An Expression 


from one of OLYDE L. Grose SUMMER SESSION 
" ‘BIERCTOR Onivemerrry Hace 
many Summer 
Schools that 


use space 


regularly in 

Normal Mr. Charles E. Gardner, Adv. Mgr. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company 

Instructor 910 S. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 


Bvaneron 


November 18, 1922 


My dear Mr. Gardner: 


In looking over our files for the 
past two years, it is gratifying to find that 
no advertising brought nearly so many respon- 
ses as that placed with the Normal Instruct- 
or. 


You are to be congratulated upon 
building up a subscription list of readers 
so apparently awake to the best educational 
opportunities. 


Naturally our advertising schedule 
for 1923 will provide prominently for the 
Normal Instructor. 

Yours very truly, 


G:H Director of the Summer Session 











Forms close 25th of second month preceding 
month of issue. Copy for March due Jan. 25th. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


_ Chicago Office: New York Office: 
919 South Michigan Avenue 110 West 34th Street 
Cc GaRDNER Grorce V. Rumacz 


Advertising Manager Eastern Representative 
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The Sun Never Sets 
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1—Business headquarters, editorial 
offices and manufacturing plants in 
New York, employing thousands of 
people to produce a variety of publica- 
tions with circulations running into the 
millions. An art and fashion service 
in constant cable communication with 
all the style centers of the world, guid- 
ing the production of scores of millions 
of patterns for distribution in every 
civilized land. Branch offices in the 
larger cities and thousands of agencies 
throughout the United States. 
2—Printing and pattern plants in 
Toronto, warehouse in Winnipeg, sales 
offices in Montreal and hundreds of 
agencies throughout the Dominion. 


3—Long established and_ successful 
agency in Mexico City 


4—Established in Cuba for a number 
of years. 

5—Represented in leading cities of 
Brazil. 
6—Represented in Argentine for 
many years. 

7—Agencies in Chile. 

8—Agencies in Bolivia. 
9—Represented for several years in 
Guatemala. 

10—Represented for a number of 
years in Trinidad. 

11—Agency in Honolulu. 

12—Store in London for past 45 years. 
Special British edition of The Delineator. 
13—Store in Paris sells more patterns 
than any other store in the world. 
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on Butterick Service 
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Special French edition of The Delinea- 
tor called Le Miroir de la Mode. 
14—Agenciesin leadingcities of Sweden. 
15—Agenciesin leading citiesof Norway. 
16—Special edition of The Delineator, 
called Mode-Revue, published in Dan- 
ish and distributed from Copenhagen 
through Denmark and Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

17—Established for many yearsin South 


Africa with agencies in leading cities. 
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18—Established in Australia for 20 
years with agencies in all the large cities. 
19—Agency in Tokio and other Jap- 
anese Cities. 

20—Established for a number of years 
in Shanghai. 

21—Represented in Bombay and other 
leading cities of India. 
22—Established in New Zealand 23 
years. Active agencies in every large 
town. 


Butterick service is as fundamental as woman's nature. It knows no 


limits of boundaries or frontiers. 


Over the six continents and the 


seven seas, the sun never sets on Butterick service. 


THE DELINEATOR 


Tue Butterick PustisHtnc Company, New York 
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VERY day, in every way, our Adver- 
tising-Printing Service grows better 
and better. 


’ The power of suggestion is a mighty one, 
but faith without works is futile. 


Our organization is composed of men - 
who act while they think. | 


A number of manufacturers who have 
become notably successful through their 
national advertising, have used Robert 
Smith service consistently. Their con- 
tinued patronage bespeaks recommenda- 
tion of our counsel and constructive 
assistance. 


ROBERT SMITH COMPANY 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Advertising Art Engraving Printing Lithographing 
Electrotyping Binding 
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The Jobber: What Is Going to 


Become of Him? 


srowth of Direct Buying Idea Makes Business Harder to Get and 
Suggests Revolutionary Changes 


By C. M. 


REPRESENTATIVE of the 

leading dry goods store in a 
good-sized Iowa town, in New 
York on a buying trip, had an 
opportunity to buy a large quan- 
tity of a certain class of piece 
goods at an unusual price con- 
cession. The merchandise was of 
up to date and standard value that 
would sell readily. But the manu- 
facturer needed some money in a 
hurry and price was not so much 
of an object to him right then. 

The Iowa buyer had plenty of 
cash back of him to swing the 
deal but the purchase was rather 
larger than his store could handle 
with a reasonable degree of safety 
on the selling end. He was ex- 
perienced enough to know that a 
smart purchase is not smart at 
all if there is going to be a lot of 
leftovers and stickers. He might 
buy the lot at the fancy price con- 
cession and then actually lose 
money on the deal through failure 
to sell all the goods. 

He asked the manufacturer to 
wait until the next morning. That 
night at the hotel, thinking the 
thing over, he got an idea. Why 
couldn’t he buy the goods, take 
what he needed for his own re- 
quirements and then job out the 
surplus to smaller stores in ad- 
jacent towns? He decided the 
smaller stores would be more than 
glad to get in on such a deal, in- 
asmuch as he proposed to quote 
them the same price as he paid. 
In the morning he telephoned the 
manufacturer that he would take 
the goods and then wired his part- 
ner out in Iowa to get in touch 
at once with some of the sur- 
rounding stores. He was entirely 
right in his estimate. They lost 
no time in signing up for their 
share. Some of them wanted 
more than could be supplied. 

Out of that experience has 
grown a condition wherein the 


Harrison 


larger store has become practi- 
cally a jobber in some lines to 
the others. It has arranged with 
a number of its smaller neighbors, 
who are in no way competitors, 
to represent them in the Eastern 
market. Now, when the buyer 
goes East, he has almost double 
his former outlet to provide for 
and can go shopping for special 
deals like the one mentioned in 
the beginning which then came 
to him by chance. And in his 
regular buying he can get the ben- 
efits of quantity price concessions 
for the same reason. He can buy 
in large quantities without running 
the risk of being stuck at the end 
of the season with unmovable 
goods. The other stores are more 
than pleased with the arrangement 
because it enables them to get 
certain classes of merchandise at 
a price they could never expect to 
approach with their facilities and 
outlet. 


LARGE STORES BECOMING JOBBERS 


This Iowa store’s experience is 
related here in some little detail 
because it is typical of what is 
going on in many parts of the 
country. The idea is not new. It 
was not new when the Iowa man 
tried it, although it was new to 
him. But the feature about it 
that really is new is the almost 
sensationally rapid way in which 
it is growing. A great number 
of larger stores are, in a sense, 
jobbers. They are jobbers with- 
out a jobber’s organization or 
commission. Their profit comes 
through having a spillway through 
which their surplus goods can flow 
in sufficient quantities to keep 
their stocks down to the proper 
level. 

It is to be doubted that even the 
jobbers themselves realize the ex- 
tent to which this sort of buying 
has grown within the last couple 
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of years. The president of one 
leading jobbing concern, specializ- 
ing in dry goods lines, confided 
to me the other day that he was 
one of the most surprised men 
in the country when one of his 
executive associates showed him 
that a large part of the firm’s loss 
in sales volume unquestionably 
had been due to the cause men- 
tioned. The president, who is a 
hard-hitting individual with a 
habit of facing difficult situations 
courageously and of frankly ad- 
mitting unpleasant facts, declares 
some real work will have to be 
done by the jubbers during the 
next year or they are going to 
have a serious backset. 

“For ourselves,” he said, “the 
proposition of selling has now be- 
come a real fight. It is going to 
be more of a fight from now on. 
We shall get along all right of 
course. But it will be because of 
real work and an ability to adapt 
ourselves to conditions.” 

What adaptations the jobber 
had in mind he would not state. 
But the fight he mentioned was 
the necessity of combating the 
rapidly growing idea on the part 
of retailers of every degree that 
they must buy “direct.” The 
whole propositior is another one 
of those revolutionary affairs that 
have come down upon the mer- 
chandising world almost like a 
thief in the night. It has left a 
whole lot of able and well-inten- 
tioned citizens in a highly bewil- 
dered state. They haven’t decided 
yet just what is going on. 


JOBBERS MAY ADVERTISE 
NATIONALLY 


The problem is an important 
one for the jobber. To pretend 
otherwise would be foolish and 
futile. But he is waking up and 
if there are not some radical 
changes in jobbers’ selling policies 
during the next couple of years 
some well-informed merchandis- 
ing experts are away off their base 
right now. For one thing I have 
heard it predicted in various au- 
thoritative quarters that jobbers 
would follow some such plan as 
that used by the H. B. Glover 
Company, of Dubuque, Ia., and 
standardize their lines so they can 
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advertise nationally and thus not 
only increase the outlet for their 
goods but get a clean-cut identity 
with the retailer something like 
that enjoyed by the manufacturer. 

A retailer may deal with a job- 
ber in the beginning because of 
lack of experience and capital. 
But when he begins to grow a lit- 
tle he immediately entertains great 
visions of dealing directly with 
the producers of goods. There is 
in his mind a certain degree of 
reproach connected with the word 
“Jobber.” No matter how high 
class or dependable may be the 
source from which the dealer gets 
his goods, he has a notion that he 
is getting the worst of it unless 
that source is the maker. 

Even when a house is a com- 
bination manufacturing and job- 
bing proposition such as Marshall 
Field & Company or Wilson 
Brothers it is likely to encounter 
instances where its customers will 
be less ready to buy goods it 
handles on a jobbing basis, giving 
preference to the things it manu- 
factures. This is one of the con- 
siderations inducing the two firms 
mentioned to go so largely into 
the manufacturing end. 

Wilson Brothers, known to the 
trade as manufacturers and im- 
porters of men’s furnishing goods, 
started out as a shirt factory in 
Chicago, gradually adding other 
lines on a jobbing basis. But 
later, owing to causes that need 
not be mentioned here, the firm 
started manufacturing its own 
neckwear and other articles such 
as suspenders and belts. Then it 
began making its own brand of 
garters. Next came the manu- 
facture of underwear. Now the 
Wilson firm makes substantially 
everything it sells with the ex- 
ception of hosiery. 

There are solid economic rea- 
sons why Wilson does not manu- 
facture hosiery. It has plenty of 
capital with which to start, and 
enough experience. But it han- 
dles the hosiery made by others 
because it feels such is the most 
profitable procedure, all things 
considered. 

But the funny part of the thing 
is that Wilson has to come very 
close to apologizing for handling 
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Bringing the Record 
in Toledo Up-to-Date 


ADVERTISING 


For the year 1922 
BLADE Next Paper 





LINES LINES 

Local Advertising 8,858,238 6,405,808 

Foreign“ 2,131,776 — 1,042,726 

Classified “ 1,923,824 1,581,216 

ore 12,913,838 9,029,750 
CIRCULATION 


Six months’ Statement Ending September 30. 


BLADE Next Paper 
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hosiery on a_ jobbing basis. 

“Our customers have no misgiv- 
ings as to the quality of our hosi- 
ery or the fairness of our prices,” 
says Edward M. Skinner, general 
manage’ of the firm. “But there 
is sometimes to be noted just the 
least bit of hesitancy in their ac- 
cepting our hosiery offerings with 
the same unquestioning faith that 
they use in taking our other 
goods. I suppose away in the 
back of their heads is a lurking 
idea that they may possibly be 
paying a little more for the hose 
than they would if the name Wil- 
son were stamped upon them. 

“Hence we freauently find it 
expedient to state that we make 
our shirts, our underwear, ties, 
suspenders, belts and garters and 
that we will make our own hosi- 
ery just as soon as we find that 
by so doing we can give better 
values to our customers.” 

There are other reasons, of 
course, why Wilson and Field 
started making their own goods. 
But the strengthening of the ad- 
vertising appeal to customers and 
prospects that could come in of- 
fering them goods at first-hand 
was one of the primary causes.. In 
pursuance of this idea Marshall 
Field has developed as manufac- 
turer to an extent not generally 
realized by the trade. 


MARSHALL FIELD’S FACTORIES 


Field has cotton and woolen 
mills in North Carolina that make 
blankets, sheetings, domestics of 
various kinds, ginghams, bed- 
spreads and a variety of other 
fabrics. In New Jersey the firm 
has silk mills. In Philadelphia it 
has a factory for making floor 
coverings. In Indiana another 
factory makes threads and yarn. 
In Zion City, Ill, Field maintains 
great lace mills, which were 
founded by the late John Alexan- 
der Dowie. In New York one of 
the firm’s factories makes house 
dresses and underwear. In addi- 
tion a large proportion of the 
toilet goods it sells are manufac- 
tured in Chicago. 

In all these lines Marshall Field 
jobs goods made by outside fac- 
tories but the bulk of the offer- 
ings are home-made. On some 
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of the lines jobbed by the house 
the Field name appears through 
arrangements with the factory. 

Right at this point we come to 
a difference between manufac- 
turers and jobbers which might be 
called the “irrepressible conflict.” 
The jobber—particularly in the 
grocery trade—has been bitterly 
criticized because of the more or 
less agile manner in which he has 
trained himself to carry water on 
both shoulders. His policy of dis- 
tributing the advertised lines of 
manufacturers and then competing 
with them with his own private 
brands has been characterized as 
unfair to the manufacturer and 
detrimental to his own best in- 
terests. 

It is fairly generally agreed 
that some jobbers, including those 
in high places, have made a mess 
of things in this respect. Even at 
that there is much to be said for 
the jobber’s side of the case. 

Just one instance will illustrate : 

A certain house began jobbing 
what has since become a nationally 
known make of underwear. This 
was in the days when both the 
house and the factory were com- 
paratively small. The underwear 
was of such an exceptionally good 
grade that the house, which had 
quality for its motto, got enthusi- 
astically behind it. 

As the years went on the jobber 
(for he was a jobber so far as 
underwear was concerned) had 
built up such a large business in 
the underwear that he went to 
the maker with a proposition that 
he become exclusive distributor 
for the line. His offer was gladly 
accepted. 

Then ensued a campaign of na- 
tional advertising, the jobber tak- 
ing the entire burden of carrying 
the message to both the user and 
the dealer. 

The first year under the new 
deal was a part of that depressing 
time at the beginning of the war 
that later turned into the period 
of inflation. The factory increased 
its facilities and turned out more 
underwear than ever before. The 
house, though, despite its adver- 
tising, could not dispose of the 
goods in anything like the volume 
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“{ want to buy an electric 
cleaner, but I have been 
unable to decide upon the — 
kind. cAfter talking «with 
several representatives I 
find myself at sea and so 
I come to you to ask what 
make you consider best 
from your experience.” 


From a letter on file in the 


; office of The Modern Priscilla 


Vacuum cleaners are but one of many 
household devices our more than 
600,000 readers “want to buy” and 
about which they turn for advice to 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
The Trade Paper of the Home 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
GRU lo RR 2 
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expected and at the end of the 
year was sadly overstocked with 
underwear. 

Facing another unpromising 
year it could see complications 
ahead uniess the quantity of the 
mill’s output could be lessened. 

The manufacturer was informed 
of the circumstances. , He was 
told further that if he desired to 
sell some of his output to other 
jobbers the firm would consent 
although it naturally hoped he 
would go along with them for an- 
other year, at the end of which 
time things would probably be 
normal again. 

The manufacturer decided he 
would make part of his distribu- 
tion through other channels. But 
the first jobber kept right on ad- 
vertising and pushing the line be- 
cause of considerations already 
noted. 

Along came the period of infla- 
tion. When this was at its height 
‘the manufacturer was offered a 
fancy sum for his factory and 
promptly sold it. 

The jobber was wise enough to 
foresee certain changes in policy 
by the new management that 
might leave him high and dry so 
far as having an underwear stock 
was concerned. So he immedi- 
ately set about it to build a great 
underwear factory of his own. 
This was rushed through to corm- 
pletion at the height of the jazz 
period when building prices were 
hitting the sky. The factory 
proved to be a life saver because 
developments worked out in a 
way that the jobber eventually 
was deprived of the line. 

The jobber went ahead manu- 
facturing underwear under his 
ownname. But despite the prestige 
that name had attained through 
many years of jobbing and manu- 
facturing, the firm is stili experi- 
encing a drag on its underwear 
business. The quality is of the 
highest grade and the prices are 
more than fair. The business has 
grown to tremendous proportions. 
But there still is resistance. 

What the firm did is plainly ap- 
parent. It put across an under- 
wear line under a name in which 
it has no proprietary interest. If 
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it from the beginning had oblige: 
the manufacturer to put its nam 
on the goods then all would hav: 
been serene and the manufacture: 
could not have inflicted grea 
harm by disposing of his mill o: 
doing almost anything that ap 
pealed to him. 

The jobber of course will hay 
to fight his own battles. He is no 
in any position to call for extr: 
consideration and doubtless woul: 
not do so if lie were. But her 
is a thought that manufacturers 
might consider: Despite the grow 
ing policy of trying to buy direc! 
—which at this time has grown to 
be almost a mania—the jobber’ 
place so far as the small retaile: 
is concerned is not to be ques 
tioned. If the gentleman who 
wants to buy direct waits until 
late February or March, let us say, 
to buy his spring goods he will 
find himself very much out of 
luck. He. may have waited be- 
cause he could not foresee con- 
ditions well enough to justify him 
in committing himself. But if he 
gets goods at all under these cir- 
cumstances somebody has to take 
a chance. The manufacturer can- 
not make goods on a week’s no- 
tice. The jobber can supply them 
on a day’s notice or less. 

The whole jobbing proposition 
may be said to be in a process of 
change. That the jobber will con- 
tinue to be with us in some form 
or other cannot be doubted by 
anybody who takes the trouble to 
study merchandising conditions 
and recognize them for what they 
really are. But he has to work 
out some way in which he can 
have an individual appeal and 
which will enable him at least in 
a measure to combat the idea that 
buying from him means paying 
more money: for goods. 


JOBBER MUST SERVE 


The jobber’s task apparently is 
one of driving Home as never be 
fore the lesson of turnover and of 


impressing the dealer with the 
fact that paying a little more for 
goods really can mean making 
more money when it comes to 
selling. For the selling is the big 
“thing after all. If a man needing 




















When the Dream- 
Clouds Gather 


. Successive vistas gradu- 
of 4 APR} ally unfolding . . . It is early 
gr morning and the “‘dream-clouds”’ 

@) are gathering. 

The staccato noise of riveting on uncompleted 
buildings strikes up suddenly to tell of haste to 
rear more structures for a mighty city in the mak- 
ing. 

In the distance the rising sun begins to top 
the California hills with fresh-minted gold. The 
fingers of the dawn chase shadows in the valleys. 


Street cars jangle. Motor horns honk mellif- 
luously. The electric bells of traffic regulation 
tinkle oddly, like Chinese gongs. 


A big hotel blinks luxuriously near by, with an 
hundred drowsy-lidded, sleepy window-eyes. Los 
Angeles is not yet all awake. 

* * * 


Not so many years ago bare-headed padres 
passed in and out of mission doors where now vast 
populations live. The ground that held adobe 











huts now carries towering creations of steel, con- 
crete and shining tile. 


Vision did it all: the vision that started with the 
padres: that has ever been a part of California: 
that commands the admiration of the world. 


* * * . 


Upon the eleventh floor of a building in this city 
lives a “family” of fifteen specialists that inter- 
prets ‘“‘vision” in terms of the unusual in adver- 
tising. 

Kindred souls each one, they have gathered 
from the far ends of America, moved by the same 
impelling force that drove Columbus onward to 
new worlds, that rewarded Marco Polo, that sent 
Sir Walter Raleigh adventuring for his Queen. 


Theirs the daily joy of forging some new link of 
merchandising, fostering industrial expansion, 
cherishing some new “growth” and “dream” of 
trade. Theirs the pure romance of interpreting 
the “‘vision’”’ that is theirs into terms that indus- 
try can understand, and use and profit by. 


Out just beyond where the sun sets in the blaz- 
ing sea at eventide lies the Orient. Like a flash- 
ing jewel it lures and fascinates and calls in little- 
known accents of wealth to be discovered. That 
for the future! 

e¢ «= 

The West is awake! 

With the sweeping diapason of a million miles 
of soil and the thunder of fresh multitudes of 
voices it is calling to you to come: to you to bring 
with you into “El Dorado” the things of the East 
that the West adores, and needs, and must have 
for prosperity and happiness. 


Will you come? 




















And against the time of coming and bringing 
what you have for us, would you like to know 
just what our welcome will be? 


Would you like to know beforehand what our 
public thinks of you and of your product? 


Shall we take the ‘‘guess-work”’ and the “‘worry”’ 
out of “starting something new” out in the West? 


Shall we tell you what we shave with? What 
shampoos and soaps are popular, and why? How 
we dress—in silks or cotton? What heats our 
houses? What brands of paint wear best upon 
them? The cost of our electric current? Whether 
the water is “hard” or “soft”? Our taste in 
candy? The preferred brands of cigars and ciga- 
rettes? What our appetite demands in foods? If 
we are musical? How many motor cars we pur- 
chase—costly and otherwise? The need for ‘‘win- 
ter-weights” in suits and overcoats? The buying 
population of any given section in the West? The 
number of retail dealers in all lines? How many 
homes there actually are and how rapidly they 
are increasing? The wealth per capita? Whether 
we're all “‘idle rich” or the reverse? If the sun 
really shines all year? How hot and cold it gets? 

a thousand and one things that will 
make the difference of success or failure in what 
you’d like to do? 


Shall we give you a fresh, romantic “copy- 
slant’”—something that will startle people into 
wakefulness, make them forget their troubles and 
then sell them? 

Would you like a new “art treatment”—with 
‘‘ideas”” behind it—that grip and hold and make 
you ACT? 

How about that “specialized appeal’’ that you 
have long planned for the Pacific Coast? We can 

















tell you from experience right now that it is worth 
the extra thought and time that we will give to it! 


Western media? Merchandising? Questions on 
Oriental export? . . . There is no _ point 
left unturned by this group of ‘‘fifteen specialists” 
to turn back “failures’’ before they start! 
' and to, as far as is humanly possible, 
assure those who should and do come here, SUC- 
CESS! 

All this is done with the joy of “‘vision” real- 
ized! We’re happy at it! It’s “‘great stuff’ to 
pull the “dream-clouds” down, and*find what 
they are made of. 

* * * 

And so, because of ‘‘dream-clouds” we are here! 

And, too, because of “dream-clouds,” we’ve 
meant something to every one we’ve contacted. 
To many we’ve meant “all-in-all’ at certain 
stages. 

The question now is, “How may we service 
YOU?” 

. = « 
That, somehow, calls for correspondence. 


And the same tendency toward ‘“‘shyness” that 
has previously characterized our ‘“‘speaking of our- 
selves” whispers to let YOU start that. 


Will you? 


THE DAN B. MINER COMPANY 


Research - Sales Plans - Advertising 
1110-11 STORY BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 


~~ A Nationally Recognized Advertising Organization }4- 
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three or four dozen of a certain 
article buys a gross because he can 
get a gross for $8 he probably will 
lose money. It is a fact—and the 
jobber can prove it to him—that 
he can better afford to buy his 
three or four dozen at $10.80 a 
gross because in that event there 
would be no leftovers and the 
turnover principle could work un- 
impeded. 

Every jobber handling widely 
varied lines of merchandise has 
hammered away on this turnover 
principle for years because it is his 
main argument. But he has not 
got it across yet, partly for the 
reason that he proceeds in an 
academic manner. Furthermore 
his selling organization is not 
thoroughly informed about it. 
Another reason is that he does 
not proceed consistently. He 
preaches turnover theoretically 
and then in actual practice his 
salesmen go out and load up the 
retailer with every nickel’s worth 
of goods he can be induced to 
buy. A general housecleaning 
along these lines will be a great 
help. 

And then there is the matter of 
standardization of lines so that the 
jobber may have some direct ad- 
vertising appeal. Naturally enough 
the manufacturer has to look out 
for his own good-will. It is very 
easy for him to justify himself in 
saying he cannot afford to manu- 
facture goods under another name 
because he then has no asset he 
can really call his own. On the 
other hand, the jobber needs to 
be independent for the same rea- 
son. That is why firms like 
Wilson Brothers and Marshall 
Field have become manufacturers. 
Will the jobber of the future be a 
combination manufacturer and 
distributor? This is one of the 
most interesting questions of the 
hour. 


Edward H. Smith Joins 
Cleveland Agency 


Edward H. Smith, recently with the 
Franklin Automobile Comovany, Syra 
cuse, N. Y., has joined The Powers- 
House Co., leveland advertising 
agency. Mr. Smith was at one time 
with Walter B. Snow and Staff, Bos 
ton advertising agency. and The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
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Julius Fleischmann Pays 
Tribute to Advertising 


The expansion of The Fleischmann 
Company, an Ohio corporation, reveals 
a few interesting facts as summarized 
by its president, Julius Fleischmann 

ounded as a co-partnership in 1869, 
the business and its successors has 
grown to be the largest manufacturer 
of yeast in the world and the largest 
manufacturer and distributor in the 
United States of distilled vinegar. A 
surplus of malt produced for use in 
making yeast, vinegar and alcohol re 
sults in a profitable export business. 
The distribution of the one product. 
yeast, is effected through 950 selling 
agencies throughout the United. States, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba and Porto Rico, 
delivering yeast daily to upward of 35.- 
000 commercial bakeries, hotels and pub- 
lic institutions and to about 250,000 
grocers and other retail merchants 
through whom it is resold for domestic 
use. 

Mr. Fleischmann pays tribute to ad- 
vertising when, speaking of recent 
years, he says that the company “has 
spent large sums of money for research 
work and advertising, the effect of which 
has been felt cumulatively from year 
to year, with the result that it is now 
doing a larger and more profitable busi- 
ness than ever before in its history.” 

Sales for 1920 and 1921 were $34.,- 
275,831 and $37,194,496, respectively, 
and $32,249,985 for the first ten months 
of 1922. The corresponding net income, 
less charges but before deduction of 
Federal and Canadian taxes amounted 
to $3,400,377 for 1920, $6,101,353 for 
1921, and $7,362,563 for the ten months 
of 1922. 


Keeps the Entire Organization 
Informed 


Cowan Truck Company 
Holyoke, Mass., Dec. 22, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Printers’ InK and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly occupy the same positions in 
this company as they do in any other 
company that appreciates the value of 
your publications. 

In general, the writer and other 
members of his department read them 
carefully and bring to the attention 
of our various executives such articles 
as we feel merit their particular at- 
tention. This extends throughout our 
organization. 

For example, our accountant has been 
reading with much interest the articles 
in the recent issues of Printers’ Inx 
vy Mr. Street, general manager of 
distribution of the Western Electric 
Company. 

Cowan Truck Company, 
F. Rueckert, 
Sales Manager. 


The Technical Publicity Association 
will hold a dinner meeting at the Ma- 
chinery Club, New York, on January 
12. Louis Balsam, president of the 
Mail Bag Publishing Company, Cleve. 
land, will address the meeting. 








“Uneeda” and Other T’rade-Marks 
of Suggestive Meaning Lose in 
Court Actions 


Court of Appeals of District of Columbia Passes on Many Findings of 
Commissioner of Patents 


(Special Washington Correspondence) 
HE opening of the new year 
brought announcement of the 

decision of the Court of Appeals 
in twenty-seven cases where ap- 
peal was taken from the decision 
of the Commissioner of Patents in 
“patent and trade-mark cases. In 
twenty-three of these cases the de- 
cisions of the Commissioner were 
affirmed. 

Most of these decisions were 
rendered in trade-mark cases, one 
of the most interesting being an 
affirmation of the Commissioner’s 
holding that “Hava” biscuit does 
not infringe ‘“Uneeda” biscuit. 
The National Biscuit Company 
has been unusually successful in 
restricting the use by competitors 
of any trade-marks at all like the 
far-famed Uneeda, having secured 
injunctions against or voluntary 
discontinuances of such names as 
“Uwanta,” “Iwanta,” “Ulika” and 
“Eta.” It was with no small 
amount of courage, therefore, that 
the Commissioner of Patents de- 
cided that “Hava” does not in- 
fringe “Uneeda.” 

The decision is of peculiar in- 
terest to the general public, since 
it shows how much more secure 
from attack is a mark like 
“Kodak,” which is not only an in- 
vented word, but has no signifi- 
cance whatsoever, than a mark like 
“Uneeda,” which, while it may be 
invented in the sense that it is a 
misspelling into a single word of 
the three words “you need a,” has 
a descriptive significance in that it 
indicates that the biscuit to which 
it is attached or applied is neces- 
sary to one’s welfare—which may 
or may not be true. The Court of 
Appeals has virtually said that 
where a trade-mark has a descrip- 
tive or suggestive characteristic, 
its owner may not prevent others 
from using marks having substan- 
tially the same descriptive or sug- 
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gestive characteristic, provided 
that the appearance or sound of 
the two marks is not confusing. 
The decision makes it clear, there- 
fore, that in adopting for a trade- 
mark a word or words having a 
descriptive or suggestive meaning, 
one must not expect protection 
from the use by others of other 
words having identical or sub- 
stantially similar meaning where 
such words are not in appearance 
or sound closely similar to the one 
first adopted. In this respect 
users of such trade-marks are at 
a disadvantage as against users of 
invented words such as, “Kodak,” 
“Crisco,” “Vaseline” and the like. 

As if to give emphasis to its 
decision in the Uneeda case, the 
Court reversed an opinion of the 
Commissioner in which “Have- 
some” was refused registration to 
Stephen L. Bartlett Co. as a trade- 
mark for cocoa in view of the 
prior use of “Drinksome” for cof- 
fee by Arbuckle Bros. This case 
shows even more plainly the lim- 
ited rights obtainable for descrip- 
tive terms. 


REVERSES, IN PART, MISSION CASE 
DECISION 


For many years it was the prac- 
tice of the Patent Office to reject 
applications for registration of 
trade-marks where the mark ap- 
plied for differed only slightly 
from a mark previously registered 
and where the goods in each reg- 
istration were only slightly differ- 
ent. In what is known as the 
“Mission case,” however, a former 
commissioner held that a slight 
difference in the marks not of it- 
self sufficient to negative confu- 
sion, if accompanied by a slight 
difference in the goods also not of 
itself sufficient to negative confu- 
sion, might warrant registration 
of both marks. The case in ques- 
tion involved different representa- 
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T.M.CLELAND 
afl! 

This is the newest of. Strathmore’s ; 
Artist Series. i 
Mr. Cleland’s folder starts out by being ~ 
a broadside. But. . . in its unfolding 
. it turns into an imposing pano- ‘ 
rama of medieval pageantry. Paper is “i 
an important part of the picture. tt 
{ 

Weshall mail this month. If not on our 4 
list, write on your letterhead. Strath- ¥ 
more Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass. “lh 
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tions of the word Mission and a 
picture of a Mission building as 
used by the California Packing 
Corporation on canned fruits and 
vegetables and by the Price 
Booker Mfg. Co. on pickles, flav- 
oring extracts, relishes, etc. Ona 
showing that the two houses had 
used the marks concurrently for 
twelve years without conflict, the 
Commissioner of Patents, taking 
into consideration the slight dif- 
ferences in both marks and goods, 
ordered registration. Many other 
cases of the same type have sub- 
sequently been brought under this 
ruling which has now been re- 
versed by the Court of Appeals. 
This reversal, of course, is limited 
to the particular circumstances of 
this case, but leaves those who 
contend that the sum total of dif- 
ferences between the marks and 
the goods should be the criterion 
of probability of confusion rather 
than the degree of similarity be- 
tween either goods or marks 
without a valid precedent for their 
views. 

That “Soapolin” is too close to 
-“Sapolio,” notwithstanding they 
have been used concurrently by 
different parties and without ob- 
jection by the owners of Sapolio 
since 1917, was another conclusion 
reached by the Court in reversing 
the Commissioner’s previous hold- 
ing to the contrary. The fame of 
Enoch Morgan’s Sons Sapolio un- 
doubtedly had something to do 
with the decision in this case ad- 
verse to the claims of the Sanitary 
Products Company. 

In another interesting case the 
Vacuum Oil Company attempted 
to prevent registration by the Gar- 
goyle Textile Corporation of the 
word “gargoyle” and a representa- 
tion of that creature for cotton 
goods on the ground that this 
name and symbol through exten- 
sive advertising and use through- 
out the world had acquired a sec- 
ondary meaning not only as de- 
noting the particular petroleum 
products of the oil company, but 
of such a character that its ap- 
plication to any goods would lead 
to the belief that such goods were 
the product of the Vacuum Oil 
Co. and that its reputation might 
thus be damaged by permitting 
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the use or registration of this 
word or symbol to others for any 
goods whatsoever. The Commi: 
sioner refused to entertain thi; 
presumption and his decision was 
affirmed by the Court. 


More Light on “For the Rest 
of Your Life” 
Greorce Batten CoMPaNny 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 30, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are quite interested by the claim 
of so many firms to the authorship 
the phrase “‘For the Rest of Your Life.’ 
_ This was used by us as a displa 
title in an advertisement of the Oste: 
moor Mattress in 1912 and subsequent! 
repeated many times. Evidently it was 
good enough to copy. 

GeorcGe Batten, Inc. 


Pustic LepcerR ComMPANy 
PutILavEtpuia, Pa., Dec, 30, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


In_ the December 14 issue Har 
nah-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee, re 
quested information about the _ slogan 
“For the Rest of Your Life.” This, to 
our knowledge, has been used by the 
Bernstein Mfg. Co., Philadelphia fo: 
several years. They are manufacturers 
of metal beds and Komfo mattresses. 


Pustic LepGer Company. 


Good Roads the Advertising 
Man’s Opportunity 


James W. Brooks, director of th: 
American Highway Educational Bureau, 
Washington, and road counsellor to 
fourteen States, stated before the Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia that goo: 
roads were the advertising man’s op 
portunity to bring the rural homes t 
the marketing centres of the country. 
He showed by statistics that the in 
creased sale of merchandise in rural 
districts, particularly of merchandise 
formerly classed as luxuries, was in 
direct ratio to the construction of good 
roads. The city ideas of living were 
carried back home by the autoist and 
those ideas found their reaction in retail 
sales. 


Coy Glidden Joins Kling- 
Gibson Agency 


H. Coy Glidden has joined the Kling 
Gibson Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, as executive vice-president. H« 
was with Williams & Cunnyngham at 
Chicago for four years, and most re 
cently has been president of Glidden & 
Evers, advertising agency, also at Chi- 
cago. The Kling-Gibson Company is 
lacing the advertising of the Royal 
Easy Chair Corporation, Sturgis, Mich 
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ana now — the New 
Business Cycle! 





As we swing into the new business 
cycle, itis a good plan to take an inven- 
tory of methods as well as merchandise. 

Alert executives realize that social 
and economic changes have rendered 
inadequate many sales methods that 
once were successful. 

In this new cycle, the competition 
for markets is keener than ever before. 
Business is moving swiftly into new 
channels. 

We believe we have rendered a nail 
service to business in general by listing, 
in simple chart form, the various fun- 
damental ways of building sales. 

The chief value of this “test”” chart 
isthatit enables the busiest executive 
to check against it and make sure that 
there are no missing links in his plans. 

Our “ Fourteen Ways To BETTER 
Business” is now being studied by many 
of America’s foremost merchandisers. 

Have you received your copy? 

If not—send for it today. 











JOHNSON, READ 
€& COMPANY 


Nn COR PORAT & DO 


eAdvertising 


902 SouTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 





Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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They Came to the Fit 


ENERATIONS of uninterrupted 
} growth had established an en- 
viable national reputation for a 
trade-marked line of farm machinery. 
Then came the slump in prices, combined 


with unusual capital requirements. Some- 
thing had to be done—and done quickly. 


A committee of bankers assumed con- 
trol of the business. Expenses were pared; 
personnel was revised and reduced; prac- 
tically all advertising was abolished. 


Faced with the necessity of moving the 


finished products, the sales manager urged 
dealers to stock freely. Meantime, noth- 
ing was done to create a demand upon 
the dealers. Naturally, the dealers de- 
clined to do at their own expense what 
the manufacturer seemed unwilling to do. 
As a result, sales lagged. 


The creditors had come to the fire, but 
they choked the hose.. They shut off the 
vital current of advertising which would 
have protected the good will, created con- 
sumer demand and effected a normal 
turnover. Meanwhile, a competing con- 
cern continued its advertising and was 
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‘irgBut Choked the Hose 


able, in spite of unfavorable conditions, 
successfully to reduce its inventory. 


For two years, farmers have repaired 
their own implements. Now, with return- 
ing prosperity, their requirements are far 
above normal. There is a rich field ready 
for harvesting by those implement firms 
that will advertise intelligently. And ex- 
perienced implement manufacturers con- 
sider THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, with its 
850,000 subscribers, the leading medium 
for this purpose. It is, in fact, the 
national farm paper that is read through- 
out the country, both by leading farmers 
and progressive dealers. 


Upon request, THECOUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
will gladly send a representative to ex- 
plain the most practicable methods of 
winning and holding the good will of 
farmers and their families. 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Country Gentleman The Saturday Evening Post The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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you can be absolutely certain that your burly 
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Less Noise and More Eloquence 


Needed in Copy 


Cops 


-writing Worshipers of “Attention-Getters” 


Have Forgotten That 


Gaining Attention, an Important Function, Is Only 
One Function of an Advertisement 


By G. R. Arnold 


HE burden of this article is a 
plea for a virtue as old as the 
system and as young as a 
botile of bootleg rye. <A virtue 
and a principle which inspired the 
use of wood rather than cast iron 
in making canoes. It is the basis 
of all things useful and all things 
beautiful. The refiner builds his 
gasoline upon it, Nature employs 
it in rationing humanity. Sym- 
phonies, typewriters, dramas, 
watches and a thousand what-nots 
are all fashioned in conformity 
with it. All in all, a rather im- 
portant principle and of more than 
passing interest to producers of 
advertising. I refer to our old 
friend Balance. We are tossed 
from somewhere into a_hurly- 
burly existence called life. And 
by keeping our heads higher than 
our heels we manage to drift 
through a certain space of time, 
do certain things and come to a 
respectable end—chiefly by keep- 
ing balanced. 

True, how very true! But what 
has it all to do with advertise- 
ments? Of course, no one will 
deny that Balance is a fine, splen- 
did old gentleman of a principle. 
3ut he has reached such a dizzily 
elevated and hoary old age that 
many producers and users of ad- 
vertising seem to revere him in 
occasional periods of reflection 
and meditation and then proceed 
to ignore him in the busy hum of 
actual work. They worship him 
quasi-devoutly on Sunday and 
then forget about him the rest of 
the week. The result is a whole 
lot of lop-sided, big-eared, club- 
footed advertisements. Not neces- 
sarily unsymmetrical, but some- 
how unbalanced internally. 
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The majority of them seem top- 
heavy with attention value. You 
turn over a page and—bang, bang, 
bang! A veritable barrage of 
black ink, beautiful black ink, 
“catches” your eye and you run 
for cover to the next page of 
reading matter. Such stuff gets 
the eye and that’s all it does get. 
Punch, wallop—it has those all 
right. But Mr. Average Reader 
doesn’t like to get punched and 
walloped, even figuratively. He 
can, however, be cajoled or in- 
trigued into reading something that 
offers a little real or apparent re- 
ward, in the shape of interest, for 
a few minutes of his time. Your 
big, smashing captions and illus- 
trations certainly do stand out, 
give them credit for that. They 
“stick out like a sore thumb.” 
But who likes to look very long 
at sore thumbs? 


THE ARTIST-COPY WRITER QUARREL 
IS SETTLED 


improved in 


Advertising has 
quality and effectiveness at an 
amazing rate in the last ten years. 
And one of the principal ways in 
which it has improved has been in 


a steady refinement and finer 
balancing of the various units of 
advertisements, a better correla- 
tion of the art and copy so that 
each may more effectively supple- 
ment, emphasize and augment the 
value of the other. The old war- 
fare between artists and copy- 
writers has ceased. A_ great 
change in attention-gaining de- 
vices is noticeable. The Gothic 
faces that reigned supreme -a 
decade or two ago are all but dis- 
credited today. The old 12-inch, 
ear-splitting salvos of other days 
are now almost a curiosity. Oh, 
yes, you encounter one once in a 
while—closing-out sales, mostly. 
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And yet, despite the advances 
that advertising production has 
made, there is ample evidence that 
there are still those who would 
stay the hands of progress; who 
seem to have some sort of an at- 
tachment to what, with all due re- 
spect to its former effectiveness, 
may be called the old school 
method. It isn’t so much that-the 
old school methods were bad as it 
is that the old school days have 
passed. The silk-hatted, frock- 
coated salesman was a picturesque 
hail-fellow-well-met individual in 
his time. He got attention—and 
he got orders. But he seems for 
some reason or other to have 
passed out of the scene. If he 
were to reappear today with his 
case of samples, he would most 
certainly be a cynosure wherever 
he went. But somehow I don’t 
believe he’d- get the orders he used 
to. We may as well admit that 

“times have changed since Han- 
nah died.” And it’s just as true 
of advertising as of salesmanship 
and general business practice. 

Advertising is still a long way 
from the exact science that it 
seemed destined some years ago to 
become. It is hard to discover 
many fundamental “laws” govern- 
ing advertising production. Books 
have been written, voluminous 
reports compiled, courses of train- 
ing are offered by many colleges. 
And yet, the most you can say at 
this writing about advertising is, 
to paraphrase Stevenson, that it is 
traveling hopefully but has not, 
as an exact science, arrived. 

Experience and judgment based 
upon this experience are at pres- 
ent the chief guiding stars of ad- 
vertising creators. 

The average magazine or news- 
paper advertisement, as it goes 
forth into a cruel world in the 
form of so much circulation, is in 
much the same quandary as one 
Hamlet of old: to be read or not 
to be read, that is the question. 
Still, to have been seen though not 
read is perhaps better than not 
to have been seen at all. Atten- 
tion value an advertisement must 
have—and more. Of course there 
is a certain amount of value to 
one which says so little that to 
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see it at all is to see it all—littk 
more than a business card distrib. 
uted to your circulation. Doesn't 
do any harm, probably docs 4 
small amount of good. When 
you get a reader’s attention you 
are in about the same position as 
a salesman being ushered into the 
office of a very busy purchasing 
agent. So far, so good. There 
are few salesmen today who, hav- 
ing gotten that far, would be con- 
tent to hand their prospect a card, 
bearing a few words about qual- 
ity and service, and walk out. They 
used to do that shortly after the 
war but * ‘them days is gone for- 
ever.” 


ATTENTION IS THE MEANS 
TO AN END 


I think there would be less hom- 
age paid this great false god of 
advertising, Attention, if we ad- 
mitted a little more generally what 
is actually the fact of the matter, 
namely, that getting attention is 
not the end but simply a means to 
the end of all advertising—creat- 
ing a respect or desire for what- 
ever is being advertised. The 
most conspicuous recent successes 
in the field have been based on 
the convictions that you must 
hold as well as gain attention; 
that you must offer something of 
interest in order to do this; that 
people don’t care a hoot about 
your product or service except as 
it may more completely or more 
economically satisfy their desires 
for the necessities, comforts and 
luxuries of life; that readers are 
getting more and more “fed-up” 
on crass appeals to their interest; 
that they are also becoming more 
and more sophisticated in the 
ways and purposes of advertising 
and that the creator of advertis- 
ing must keep more than “one les- 
son ahead of the class.” 

You may get attention with an 
illustration or the general layout 
and hold it with the copy. Or you 
may get it with the caption of 
your copy and hold it with one or 
several illustrations. But the chief 
thing is. to decide which is to do 
which and not use them, both to 
get the eye and have nothing in- 
viting or alluring enough to hold 
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THE AMERICAN EXPORTER, 
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lf you want to tell the buyer abroad about your 
product, use the 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The World’s Largest Export Journal—Now in Its Forty-sixth Year 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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You said it, Sir! 


Mr. C.A. Latimer, of Holyoke, Mass., writes us that furtiy 
he treats his friends as well as his customers in 


HERE is his letter: miun 
GENTLEMEN: = 
I use Old Hampshire Bond for the same Copy 
reason that you use the magazines you adver- look: 
tise in—because I want my message found in Arti! 
good company. ing | 
Your advertisements, or my letters, are ad- spire 
dressed to many whom we know not at all, the 
or very slightly. They will judge your adver- cleve 
tisement, first, by the standing of the medium in their busi 
eyes; then by the make-up of your advertisement. biza’ 
They will judge my letter and the offer thereby upol 
conveyed in the same way—first, by the vehicle, and mos 
secondly, by the make-up of the letter. or b 
Many people are very susceptible to first “Co 
impressions. Man, as a race, is prone to build Jon 
4 greatly on evidence in hand (witness the pop- Jon 
y ularity of Sherlock Holmes and other masters An 
of deduction), and I want what I put before that 
a man to set him building in the right direction. = 
Consequently, I use Old Hampshire Bond for 
these letters, and I never treat my friends with 


less consideration. 
Yours very truly, 


[Signed] C. A. Latimer, 
1677 Northampton St., Holyoke, Mass. 





Past performance has demonstrated the worth of the part 
Old Hampshire Bond plays in creating good impressions. 
People who like fine things instinctively look for the water- 
mark on a letterhead. When they see the imprint of Old 
Hampshire Bond, they know that the writer of the letter shares 
their own appreciation of what is artistic and distinctive. 


For printers and business men interested in fine paper, we have 
some interesting samples, which we shall gladly send to all who 
write on their business letterheads. 


ampshire Sion 


Hampshire ‘Paper C open 
South Hadley 1 Falls 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Stationery 
for Social Correspondence 
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it An advertisement divided 
against itself must inevitably fall 
short of its mark. Who hasn’t 
seell instances in an advertisement 
where Copy was jealously fighting 
Art or vice versa for that first 
furtive glance of the eye? 

In the mad scramble to get at- 
tention, “something different” is 
always in demand, and at a pre- 
mium. The clever touch has long 
been looked upon as the open ses- 
ame to “big pulling power.” 
Copy writers lie awake nights 
looking for it with the mind’s eye! 
Artists hie away to the hills hop- 
ing to find it with the aid of in- 
spiration. And yet, after all, is 
the advertisement that shrieks 
cleverness at every corner the big 
business getter? The outré or 
bizarre can always be depended 
upon to attract attention, but 
mostly to the fact that it is outré 
or bizarre. If it were signed thus: 
“Conceived and prepared by John 
Jones,” it would certainly sell Mr. 
Jones to everyone who saw it. 
And then a week later: ‘“Wasn’t 
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member, John Jones did it—must 
be clever—and get big money— 
let’s see, what was it about? Oh, 
yes, about shoes. Whose shoes— 
oh hang, whose shoes were they? 
Clever though—Jones’s shoes— 
that’s whose they were—Jones’s 
shoes. And what did it say about 
them ?” 

Balance in advertising? Let’s 
play up to interest a little more 
and to attention a little less crude- 
ly at least. Prominence is desir- 
able, of course, but it isn’t so 
much a matter of dominating size 
and large type as it is of contrast 
with adjoining material. As one 
writer has put it: “In order to 
hold the attention more than 
sheer intensity of stimulus is 
necessary.” Let’s go in for cap- 
tions that are more intriguing 
rather than simply eye-smashers. 
Let’s decide in every case what the 
story is to be and use enough copy 
to tell it. Incidentally, you can’t 
do. much more than make bald 
claims in “a few words of copy.” 
Let’s not hesitate to say some- 
thing that is really important two 
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The Highest Price Is 
Paid in Canada 


HE highest subscription price paid for 
any hardware publication in the world 

is $4.00 per year, paid by the subscribers to 
HARDWARE AND METAL, Canada’s National 


Hardware Weekly. 


Send 


the 


Has 
WARE 


MEMBER A.B.C. 


Canadian 
to Say 


There is a reason. 


“What 
Hardware Trade 
Regarding Harp- 
AND METAL.” 


for book entitled 


MEMBER A.B.P. 


Canada’s National Hardware Weekly Since 1888 
143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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or three times in the same piece 
of copy—in different words. Not 
mere reiteration, but variously 
phrased repetition of a strong 
selling-point makes for emphasis 
and is space well used. Try to get 
under the reader’s skin by piquing 
his curiosity, by challenging his 
conviction, by appealing to any 
one of a dozen emotions that peo- 
ple carry around with them, and 
by using a hundred other devices 
that a resourceful producer of ad- 
vertising should have in his or her 
mental tool kit. One of the hardest 
jobs of producers of advertising 
is to think always and completely 
in terms of other people. Verily, 
the copy writer must hang his ego 
up with his hat on entering the 
office. 

If you want publicity—to help 
the salesmen—get attention, as 
much as you can. But if you want 
advertising—to sell the goods— 
get interest, sustained interest that 
will carry the reader into your 
message where “reasons why” 
should lie in every sentence. Bal- 
ance? More eloquence—less noise! 
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Woolworth Reports Gain in 
1922 Sales 


F. W. Woolworth & Company, New 
York, for the month of December, 1922, 
report sales amounting to $27,454,387 
an increase of $3,253,466 over the sa ie 
of the same month last year. 

For the year ended December 31, 
1922, the company’s total sales were 
$167,308,216 as compared with $147, 
650,112 the previous year, an increase 
of $19, 658,104, or 13.31 per cent. 

The Woolworth company added sixty. 
five stores to its chain during the year 
of 1922, making a total of 1,183 stores 
in operation. 


“Chase-O” Account with 
Herbert M. Morris 


The A-1 Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of ‘“Chase- 
O.,” has placed its advertising ac- 
count for that product with the Hertert 
M. Morris Advertising Agency of the 
same city. “Chase-O” is a washing 
crystal used in connection with soap 
for laundry purposes, which blues while 
it cleanses. Newspapers in selected ter- 
ritories will be used. 


Charles Ravett has formed an adver- 
tising business under his own name 
with offices at New York. He was 
formerly with the Nye Advertising 
Agency of that city. 








five billions 
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christmas shoppers spent five billions! 

somebody bought a drum for johnny!! 

somebody bought a doll for little agnes!!! 

somebody beught a box of candy for sweet virginia!!!! 
somebody bought a muffler for brother percival!!!!! 
somebody bought an electric range for mother!!!!!! 


somebody even got reckless and bought an automobile!!!!!!!! 
wonder if it could have been any of those 90,000 men with families totalling 


about 300,000, and with personal incomes averaging more than $10,000 « 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


year who read 


{ think it over! ‘spose they did? 


Eastern ag ag tr ate 
Constantine & Jackso 


CHICAGO 


7 West 16th St., New York an ell 


Advertising Manager 
Frank R. Jennings 
910 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland 


Subscription price: $1.50 in U. S., Newfoundland, Cuba, and other countries to 
which minimum postal rates apply; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all other countries 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Published Monthly by Rotary International 
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It Carries the Load 


By leading in lineage, total, local and 
national as well as in the more important 
classifications, 


The Syracuse Herald 


carries a greater selling load than any 
other Syracuse newspaper, and, of course 
is the best salesman, and selling more 





goods more profitably. 


Concentration 


of circulation in the city and suburban 
territories of Syracuse; having a loyal 
and staple following, and printing a pa- 
per that makes for a real reader interest, 
combined with a merchandising co- 
operative service that really serves are 
some of the reasons why the Herald 
leads. 


Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


286 Fifth Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
Boston 
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George L. Brown with 
J. C. Penney Co. 


George L. Brown has joined the J. C. 
Penney Co., Inc., national organization 
of department stores at New York, as 
assistant to the vice- — in charge 
of sales, George G. Hoag 

Mr. Brown resigned as secretary of 
the New York Advertising Club in 
April, 1922. He had previously been 
advertising and merchandising manager 
of the Horace L. Day Co., Inc., New 
York importers. He has been engaged 
in sales and research work for The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., and also has been 
with Abercrombie & Fitch Co., and 
Abbey & Imbrie. 


Newspaper Campaign to 
Advertise Florida Golf Course 


A campaign is now being conducted 
by the est Orange Country Club, 
Oakland, Fla., in Florida newspapers to 
advertise its golf course. This adver- 
tising is under the direction of A. L. 
Erickson, advertising and publicity di- 
rector of the Gandy Bridge Company, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

The Gandy Bridge Company also has 
added to its staff as assistant director 
of publicity, Stanley Hedburg. He 
was formerly with the department of 
public relations of Armour & Company, 
Chicago. 
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Death of Alexander Hilton 


Alexander Hilton, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Company, died at St, 
Louis on December 25. Mr. ilton 
was 57 years of age. He had been 
one of the leading figures in passenger 
transportation matters of the South. 
west for many years and was recognized 
as one of the most progressive passen- 
ger officials in the United States. Credit 
is due him, more than anyone else, that 
railroads in the Southwest gave careful 
attention to and spent large sums on 
railroad advertising. The Ozark region 
of Missouri was settled chiefly through 
his advertising and other efforts. He 
believed the Southwest was entitled 
to as good service as the Eastern lines 
and put in service practically all of 
the “crack”? passenger trains of the 
“Frisco” road. 


Insurance Papers Merge 


The Insurance Brokers Bulletin, pub- 
lished by A. G. Hall, has been merged 
with the Insurance Advocate, New 
York, and Mr. Hall has become editor 
of the latter. E. Weston Roberts, for- 
merly editor, is now managing editor, 


William Baskas has joined the solic- 
iting staff of the Foreign Language 
Publishers Association of U. S. Inc., 
New York 
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ADVERTISING 





Sales Cost 


Should Decrease 
ao OMyY in selling should not require 


the curtailment of productive effort, but 
rather the adoption of methods that will 
increase business at a rate faster than the 


mounting of expense. 


HE normal ten- 

dency of selling cost 
should be to decrease in 
proportion to the price 
of the product. [f it is 
found that selling costs 
increase as a business ex- 
pands, a search should be 
made for methods as ef- 


fective with less expense. 


With products of a cer- 


tain type, the most eco- 
nomical means of main- 
taining the rate of growth 
is national advertising, 
because it acts most di- 
rectly to decrease sales 
resistance. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., Niagara Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y 
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Where Results Count 


Of the large mail order firms of national reputation 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Straus & Schram, Hartman 
Furniture & Carpet Co., Comer Mfg. Co., Chicago Mail 
Order Co., and Philipsborn are conspicuous among the 
advertisers who have availed themselves of the respon- 
sive market which YOUNG PEOPLE'S WEEKLY 
provides. 


During its thirty-seven years YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
WEEKLY has grown to be a real family paper, com- 
manding the full confidence of its readers in the 200,000 
desirable homes reached through their young folks. The 
advertising gain of 52% for 1922 is the indication of the 
resultful and profitable service we are rendering to the ad- 
vertisers who know and use only the publications that pay. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 
WESLEY BE. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 
Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Coox’s Weexty Trio: A Mittion Bors anv Girts 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
Tue Boys’ WorLD ‘THE GirLs’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 
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First 
Standardization, Then 
Advertising 


NE of the motives which is 
starting many an established 
industry to use national adver- 
tising is the desire to ‘shorten 
its line. And many industries 
which at first sight would seem 
far removed for chances of stand- 
ardization are adopting the plan. 
Take paint brushes, for example. 
Every painter for years has had 
his own favorite. There are 
scores of years of precedent call- 
ing for the manufacturer to make 
a long rambling line of paint 
brushes because of his customers’ 
fancies. It was up to the manu- 
facturer to match at frequent in- 
tervals all sorts of samples sent in 
by salesmen, and the plant felt 
under obligation to furnish what 
the trade thought it wanted. 

When sources of supply grew 
unreliable, the unwarranted ex- 
pense incurred. in making and 
carrying too many items was 
demonstrated forcefully. The 
Rennous - Kieinle Division — the 
paint brush making unit of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
set out therefore to present a 
compact line of standard brushes 
for every requirement of the job- 
ber, dealer and master painter. 

In this effort the company ran 
up against the usual amount of 
geographical resistance. The 
painter on the East Coast of 
Florida wouldn’t use a brush the 
painter on the West Coast said he 
couldn’t work without; the New 
England painter wouldn’t look at 
a brush that the Georgia painter 
thought was the best ever. Cali- 
fornia had its favorite, as did 
almost every locality. 

After a conference of those 
thought best qualified through 
sales and practical painting ex- 
perience to determine the bulk of 
general requirements, a line of 
approximately forty brushes was 
selected by this organization for 
presentation to the trade last 
year. The previous list had con- 
tained well over 100 items. In the 
first cut to forty items there were 
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included brushes ranging from 
those used by the _ occasional 
amateur painter to those employed 
by the old-time exacting profes- 
sional. In each type of brush sev- 
eral qualities were selected. A 
standard finish was chosen for this 
entire line and thus another prece- 
dent was smashed, where cus- 
tom had previously evolved some 
weird color combinations that 
were supposed to “individualize” 
the line. 

According to the company two 
incidental benefits which shorten- 
ing of the line is bringing to the 
company, are: 

First: A scattered line is next 
to impossible to stock with a 
reasonable investment, and orders, 
consequently, for the majority of 
requirements had to be made up 
as received, involving a delay of 
weeks. A shortened line has made 
it possible for the factory intelli- 
gently to anticipate requirements 
and stock practically all items 
listed, thus insuring all distribut- 
ing units quick service and reliev- 
ing them of a great part of the 
investment that would have been 
required otherwise. 

Second: Another benefit that 
appeals particularly to the sales- 
man is the service that can be 
given with samples, and the strik- 
ing .appearance that they present. 

It is understood that as soon as 
the transferring of the shorter 
line for the new standardized line 
is complete, the new line of items 
is to be announced in trade jour- 
nals and later advertising will 
cover each individual item com- 
prising the line. 


“Physical Culture” Adds to 
Staff 


Carl Dittman and W. T. Mayer have 
joined the Eastern advertising staff of 
Physical Culture. New York. 

r. Dittman formerly was with Pho- 
toplay and The Nast Publications. Mr. 
Mayer had been with Blodget & Com- 
pany, bankers, New York. 


Form Advertising Business at 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


The Fredericksburg Advertising Com- 
4 has been formed at Fredericks- 
urg, Va., with John Eastwood, presi- 
dent, Ben T. Pitts, vice-president and 
E Downey, secretary-treasurer. 
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Pinaud Account for 
C. H. Norwood 


A new advertising business has been 
formed at New York by Cornelius H. 
Norwood under the name of C. H. 
Norwood, Inc. Mr. Norwood was for- 
merly space buyer for Siegmund Kahn, 
advertising agent of that city. 

he new organization has the account 
of H. & G. Klotz & Co., New York, 
Lilac Vegetal, Eau de Quinine, and 
other Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud prepara- 
tions. 

In addition, the following accounts 
also have been placed with this organi- 
zation: Philip Strobel & Sons, Inc., fur- 
niture manufacturers, Southern Dye- 
stuffs Company, and Pitcher & Co., 
Inc., investment securities, all of New 
York; the American Banking Machine 
Corporation, Saginaw, Mich., and the 
White Oak Coal Company and the New 
River Coal Company, soft coal mining, 
both of MacDonald, W. Va. 


Mohawk Glove Makes Export 
Appointment 


The Mohawk Glove Corporation, New 
York, has appointed J. H. Vargas ex- 
port sales manager of its new export 
department. Mr. Vargas was recently 
export manager of Julius Kayser & Co., 
New York, and at one time was a repre- 
sentative of the Patton Paint Company, 
Newark, in parts of South America. 
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Chicago Agency Has Nachman 
Spring Account 


Vanderhoof & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, have been selected to 
handle the advertising of the Nachman 
Springfilled Company, Chicago manu- 
facturer of automobile and furniture 
springs. Trade papers are being used 
for this account and a national cam- 
paign is planned. 


J. T. H. Mitchell, Inc., 
Appoints Robert W. Orr 


Robert W. Orr, has been appointed 
manager of . H. Mitchell, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. He 
formerly had been with the advertis- 
ing department of the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin and before that was with 
the Dorland Agency, Inc., New York. 


Automobile Blue Books, Inc., 
Appoints Managers 


Automobile Blue Books, Inc., Chi- 
cago, have appointed Arthur Cobb, Jr., 
general manager and G. W. lume, 
salesmanager in charge of advertising 
and book sales. 


Allan R, O’Meara has ,joined Earl 
Uhl, Inc., advertising, Chicago. He 
was formerly with the Osgood Com- 
pany. 
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Vermont Farmers 
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Vermont 4ted Dailies 


Barre Times Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner 
Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
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in 1922— 
for the third 


consecutive year 


Los Angeles 


Examiner 


agai led every newspaper 
in America 
Want Ad lineage gains! 


(1,036,419 lines gross gain for 1922 
over 1921) 


(7,097,622 lines gross total volume 
printed in 1922) 


z 
KXAMINER 
WANT ADS 


First in America in Want Ad Gain: 
Third in America in Want Ad Volume. 


Broadway at Eleventh—Los Angeles 
OFFICES: 

New York, 1819 Broadway, Tei. Col. $342. 
Chicago, 915 Hearst Bld, Tel. Main £000 
San Francisco, 571 Monadnock Bldg. 
Tel. Garfield 3858. ° 
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Paper Manufacturers Will 
Hold Industrial Exposition 


industrial exposition will be 
y paper manufacturers at New 
luring the week of April 9. It 
ned to have the exposition tell 

tire story of paper making. 
following committee has been 
ed to arrange for this exposi- 
Walter J. Raybold and Hugh P. 
president and secretary, respec- 
of the American Paper and Pulp 
tion; Charles N. Bicknell and 
W. Power, president and vice- 
nt, respectively, of the National 
l'rade Association; Phil A. How- 
resident, American Paper Mer- 
John H. O’Connell, president, 
an Pulp and Paper Mills Super- 
ents’ Association; George E. 
nson, president, Technical Asso- 
Pulp and Paper Industry; H. J. 
Paper Trade Journal; Hardy S. 
n, Paper Mill Engineer; E. B. 
Paper Industry; F. D. Cowdery, 
Felt Company; Joseph L. Fear- 
International Paper Company, Chi- 
Thomas J. Keenan, Paper; C. W. 
s, Hammermill Paper Company; 
H. McKee, Columbia Univer- 
y; L. D. Post, Paper Mill and Wood 
Pulp News; George W. Sisson, Jr., 
Racquette River Paper Company; E. 
C. Spear, The Cheney Bigelow Wire 
Works; Tom Walden, U. S. Paper 
Vaker, and Louis E. Wise, New York 

State College of Forestry. 


Co-operative Campaign Planned 
to Advertise Plumbing 


facturers, jobbers and plumbers 
in Southern California have 
Southern California Sanitary 
ent League for the purpose of 
ng an educational advertising 
on plumbing and plumbing 
in that territory. Southern 
ornia newspapers will be used. 


New Accounts for Charles C. 


Green Agency 


The Wizard Company, 

pliances; M. Honer, harmonicas, accor- 
dions, saxaphones, etc., and the Ucan 
Safety Hair Cutter Corporation, all of 
New York, have placed their advertis 
hg accounts with the Charles C. Green 
\dvertising Agency, Inc., New York. 


electrical ap- 


Safety Ladder Starts 
Newspaper Campaign 


Newspa er 

arted by the 
Company, 

S sales a 
A dvertisin 
Tecting th 


advertisin has been 
Dayton Safety. Ladder 

Dayton, Ohio, in cities where 
encies are located. The Peck 
Agency, New York, is di- 
campaign. 


D. A. Sullivan has joined the staff 
4 A. D. Walter, advertising, Pittsburgh. 
He formerly had been with the National 
Tube Com any, of that city. 
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The Beanery Makes Its 
Advertising Bow 


Time was when the word “beanery” 
was used as a term of reproach. Sens- 
ing, perhaps, a modern tendency toward 
value without the fancy. trimmings, a 
restaurant system in St. Louis is using 
the old label, and trying to make the 
old word an asset instead of a liability 
by advertising. In local newspaper 
space the opening of “beanery number 
one, the first of a chain of lunchrooms 
featuring the original Boston baked 
beans, and hot steamed brown bread,” 
is announced. “No frills or fancy 
trimmings,” the copy promises, “but 


best quality foods and -quick service.” 


United Advertising Corporation 
Staff Changes 


Milburn Hobson, manager of the Dal- 
las, Tex., office of the United Adver- 
tising Corporation, has been appointed 
chief executive of the Southwestern 
branches. He is succeeded as manager 
by Arthur H. Guertin, recently mana- 
ger of the Bridgeport, Conn., office. 

Benjamin H. Adams, who has been 
manager of the Waco office, becomes 
manager of the Bridgeport office and 
his assistant, M. H. Pruett, succeeds 
him as manager at Waco. 


Join John F. Delaney Service 
in Chicago 

F. M. Alley, who has been with The 
Hahan- Rodenberg Company, Spring- 
field, Ill., has become a partner in the 
John F. Delaney Advertising Sevice, 
Chicago. He will direct sales promo- 
tion and merchandising. W. J. Brons, 
who has been with the Associated Press 
and the International News Service at 
Chicago, will have charge of the re- 
search department of the John F. De- 
laney service. 


“Home Folks” Appoints New 
Advertising Staff 


Nelson Agard, publisher of Home 
Folks, Chicago, has appointed Young 
& Ward, Chicago publishers’ represen- 
tatives, managers of the advertising de- 
partment of his magazine. George W. 
Stearns has been made Eastern adver- 
tising manager, with headquarters at 
New York. These appointments became 
effective with the January, 1923, issue 
of Home Folks. 


New Beverage Advertised in 
California 


“Ko-Fan,” a new beverage made by 
the Scholtz-Mutual Drug Company, is 
being introduced in California by 
means of om newspaper advertise- 
ments. The Los Angeles office of the 
Echternach Advertising Agency is con- 
ducting this campaign. 
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Getting Student Trade 
Is Mainly a Matter 
of Knowing How 


When you buy space in student 
papers why not get, also, the ser- 
vices of the recognized college 
town merchandise specialists? 


Nothing extra to you but—Re- 
sults. 


If you want more student trade, 
tell us or instruct your agency to 
ask the “Collegiate.” 


Ask } for the COLLE- 
GIATE SALESMAN, 
describing all our activ- 
ities and tisting all 
student papers 


Established 1913 


S, 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 5th. Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Book Publishers Advertise g 
Plea for the “Slim Sellers” 


A note of frankness was introduced 
about so-called “slim sellers” the other 
day by Boni & Liveright, when they 
wrote in newspaper copy in a heart-to- 
heart way about books in their line 
which should be recognized along wi 
the best sellers of the day. Th 
vertisement, which measured three 
umns in width, was entitled “Betw 
Ourselves.” 

By way of introduction, the 
“There’s not a string attuned to mi 
but has its chord in melancholy,” 
quoted. The advertisement went on: 

“In wishing a Happy New Yea 
you who have followed these colu 
for the last few months, it is im 
sible to recall the happiness and 
many great successes of 1922 without 
many regretful thoughts of our good 
books cf the past year which have 
failed to bring substantial recognition 
to their authors. 

“You must realize that for every 
great success like the Modern Library, 
there are failures of scores of fine series 
of books. That though the large ad- 
vance subscription sale of the carra edi- 
tion of the works of George Moore 
has been little short of phenomenal, it 
may take several years for us to inter. 
est you in our forthcoming edition of 
the collected works of George Gissing. 

“For every Story of Mankind and Story 
of Utopias, for every Up Stream, Tramp- 
ing on Life and Book About Myself, 
for every Dangerous Ages and Kimono 
and Gargoyles, for every Hairy Ape and 
Liliom and Waste Land, for every 
Primitive Society and General Intro- 
duction to Psychoanalysis and Theatre 
of Tomorrow and Our America, there 
are at least two or three fine books on 
our list which you should have taken 
to your hearts or, more properly, to 
your libraries. They are all described 
in our catalogues to be read about by 
those who do not run too fast and 
furiously after nothing but best sellers. 

“So in our wishes fo you for the 
happiest of all New Years, one which 
is about to start so auspiciously for us, 
with the most important and interesting 
list of books we have offered you in 
our five years of publishing, we ask you 
to sometimes believe what a publisher 
(any good publisher) says about the 
books he prints. Don’t let our own 
Poes and Butlers and Stendhals wait 
for posterity to acclaim them.” 


New Shoe Publication 


The Shoe Style Digest, a new pu! 
lication addressed to shoe retailers, is 
being published in Chicago by Brown, 
Lockwood & Davenport Company of 
Boston. 


he Los Angeles office of the 
L. z Gillham Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, has obtained the accounts of the 
Puritas Tea and Coffee Company, L s 
Angeles, and the Meat Council of 
Southern California. 


Jan. 13 


—— 
— 
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~ Expenditure of 
Half a Billion Dollars Annually 


is supervised by the ministers of this country. 


46,242,130 Church Members 
contribute to this annual budget, and are influenced 
directly and indirectly in their personal purchases 
as well. 


The Expositor 
Founded in 1899 by F. M. Barton 


is read each month in over 20,000 such communities. 
It is subscribed to by the preacher—read and studied 
by him—filed in his library for frequent and per- 
manent reference. 


The Expositor Pays Out on Products 
That Will Surprise You 


Sample copies and complete information upon request. 


The Expositor 


YORK “Founded in 1899 .p F. M. Barton” CHICAGO 
nt Vest Executive and Editorial Offices: 203 South 
Forty- econd Dearborn 


Street Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio Street 


ML 
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Leadership of 


The New Pork Gimes 


In 1922 The New York Times published 24,142,222 
agate lines of advertising, 2,489,609 lines more than 
in 1921, and an excess of 6,898,132 lines ower the 
volume printed by the second New York newspaper. 


From “A Study of The New York Times,” 
by John F. Sweeney. 


The New York Times has for years led all other New York 
newspapers in volume of advertising. The Times believes 
that the function of a newspaper advertising department 
to sell advertising space. What it offers to advertisers in 
quality and volume of circulation, buying power, confidenc: 
and responsiveness of readers and established results is ot 
great value to an advertiser. 


FIRST ON THE LIST 


Rarely does a newspaper advertising campaign covering th 
New York metropolitan district fail to include The New York 
Times as the first newspaper on the list. In national cam- 
paigns, where only one New York newspaper is used, The 
Times, with few exceptions, is chosen. 


Announcements of merchandise frequently appear only in 
The Times, at least in the eastern United States. Advertise- 
ments of companies specializing in the construction of large 
buildings, announcements of gas engines, machinery, hardware 
and other lines, heretofore advertised almost exclusively in 
trade periodicals, now appear with increasing frequency in 
The New York Times. 


The development of new lines of business and the encourage 
ment of heretofore undeveloped sources of advertising is con- 
sidered well worth while by The Times. In this, as in many 
other enterprises on which The Times expends time and money, 
it is rendering a service to other newspapers. 


PRODUCES UNUSUAL RESULTS 


The confidence which readers feel in the dependability of the 
news columns of The New York Times is reflected in the ad 
vertising columns and in the great purchasing power of its 
readers, producing results to advertisers which frequently are 
remarkable. Many profitable businesses have been built up, 
efficient selling organizations formed and merchandise of ever\ 
description sold in large volume through The Times. 


The New York Times is distributed in 8,000 cities, towns and 
villages throughout the United States. On week days the sale 
of The Times exceeds 350,000 and on Sundays it is purchased 
by more than 550,000 persons. 
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\IlcRoskey Turns 
His Location into an 
Asset 





A Sau Francisco Mattress Maker 
in « District Not Conveniently 
Reached Uses Plain, Homely 
Sales Copy in Newspapers That 
Overcomes the Obstacle Raised 
by Location 





ss nearly two years Edward 
L. McRoskey has been selling 
mattresses far up on Market 
Street in San Francisco. He is in 
a district given over to fruit 
stands, tire and accessory stores, 
soft drink parlors, and miscel- 
laneous retail shops. His busi- 


ness is unique, first, in respect to 
the line he handles: he sells mat- 
tresses and little else; and second 
because of this out-of-the-way 


location. 

To bring the buying public into 
his store, Mr. McRoskey has made 
use of advertising. He has run a 
series of four-inch single-column 
advertisements in San Francisco; 
and he has made the best use pos- 
sible of his store front, including 
show window and a strongly il- 
luminated electric sign. Most of 
the newspaper copy features a 
specific mattress, giving price 
and details of manufacture. The 
McRoskey name and the words 
“mattress factory” are given great 
prominence and each advertise- 
ment contains a bit of selling talk. 

“Only really good mattresses 
are made here,” reads one of these 
little talks. “My prices are fac- 
tory prices. Each mattress sold is 


made good enough to bring you 
back again. That is the thought 
with which each mattress is 


made.’ 

\lcRoskey himself backs up this 
selling talk, when you meet him 
in his place of business. He is not 
a clih salesman, and rather gives 
you the impression that he is let- 
ting his goods sell themselves. But 
he has certain convictions, which 
you may succeed in getting him 
to state. 

“The real foundation of sales- 
manship is value,” he says. “For 
reason I will not try to meet 
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account 


tising agent. 
of course. 
Another said, “Your me- 
dium is truly wonderful and 
I cannot understand 
traordinary power.” 








“Full Page Copy 


Next Season 


for The Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart” is what an 
advertising agent gratui- 
tously advised us in con- 
nection with a steamship 
for which we 
“produced so well last 
season.” 


“The Greatest Medium 
in the Land” 


is the pleasing characteriza- 
tion by a New York adver- 
On a cost basis, 


The Open Mind Can 
Easily Comprehend 


all of this by a study of the 


following: 


Large families; women’s read- 
ership; big secondary circu- 
lation; the huge Catholic 


institution market, and 


300,000 


GUARANTEED 


(No Canvassers Employed) 


Messenger of the Sacred fleart 


“Beart and Boul Gppeal” 





its ex- 





154 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 


1208-105 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago, Ill. 











ay 








A Correction 


N our Printers’ Ink ad 

of January 4 we in- 
advertently used The 
Cleveland News Greater 
Cleveland circulation 
statement of 106,601 
when we intended to 
quote their total figure of 
155,297. 

THE 
CLEVELAND PRESS 
Dominates Greater 
Cleveland 











A TRAVELING 
HOME PORT 


Show folks travel about like 
ships on the seas. 


But there is one vital difference 
between show folks and ships: 
show folks don’t have to wait 
until they return to their home 
port in order to supply their many 
wants. Their home port follows 
them wherever they go, always at 
their service, always prepared to 
fulfil the simplest as well as the 
most difficult requirement. 


The home port of show folks is 


THE BILLBOARD 


AMERICA’S THEATRICAL 
LEADING WEEKLY DIGEST ‘AND 
REVIEW OF THE SHOW WORLD 
1498 Broadway 35 So. Dearborn 
NEW YORE CHICAGO 
Bryant 8470 Central 8480 
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prices on certain classes of goods, 
because they cannot be depended 
on to bring customers back io my 
store. My prices are lower than 
the average, but that is due to 
savings in different directions, | 
am putting into the manufacture 
of my mattresses the experience 
gained during twenty-three years 
of wholesaling. Part of the 
manufacturing is done right here. 

“Newspaper advertising? Well, 
one of the most troublesome prob- 
lems confronting us is to say 
something new and at the same 
time worthwhile about so narrow 
a line. Yes, our advertisements 
impress people as being sincere. 
That is because they are sincere, 
You can’t counterfeit sincerity, 
We must let pecple know that we 
are sincere and that we are here. 
And if our advertising succeeds in 
these two things they will come, 
although it may take them a quar- 
ter of an hour longer than to buy 
downtown. 

Mr. McRoskey has done some 
thinking about modern tendencies 
in business, particularly that to- 
ward expanding and super-organ- 
ization. He himself has proceed- 
ed in the opposite direction. He 
believes that in specializing there 
is as much promise of success as 
in branching out and adding an 
entire family of products. He 
seems to be proving that there are 
at least two sides to the question. 


Will Direct Advertising for 
Conlon Corporation 


Norman J. Phelps has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Conlon Cor- 
poration, Cicero, IIl., manufacturer of 
“Conlon” and “Western,” electric 
clothes washers. The company plans a 
campaign for the Conlon washer 
which it is to place on the market 
soon. Mr. Phelps was formerly a mem- 
ber of Sweet & Phelps, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. 


Three New Accounts 
Maxwell-McLaughlin 


Maxwell-McLaughlin & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, have been 
appointed to direct the advertising of 
the Realite Pencil Company, the West- 
ern Pipe & Steel Company, and the 
Monarch Manufacturing Company, manu- 
facturer of Monarch shock absorbers. 
All of these companies are situated in 
Chicago. 


with 
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24 Million Lines 
of Advertising 


D DRING the year 1922 The 
Kansas City Star—morning, even- 
ing and Sunday—carried a total of more 
than 24 million agate lines of paid ad- 
vertising—a gain of nearly two million 
lines as compared with 1921. 


Analysis of the figures indicates that in- 
creases occurred in each of the three 
divisions—Local, Foreign and Classified. 


The following table shows the volume of 
advertising carried in 1922 and 1921 ex- 
pressed in agate lines: 


LOCAL FOREIGN CLASSIFIED TOTAL 
1922 13,073,670 3,972,691 7,274,388 24,320,749 


1921 12,710,289 3,293,001 6,411,574 . 22,414,864 
Gain 363,381 679,690 862,814 1,905,885 





Circulation has also shown healthy in- 
creases. A gain of 18,000 copies daily as 
compared with a year ago brings the 
total daily output (morning and evening 
combined) to more than 460,000 copies 
each day. 


The Kansas City Star 


Circulation Morning and Evening Combined 
460,000 COPIES 


ew York Office Chicago Office 
) East 40th St. 1418 Century Bldg. 
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The Sun Leads All New York 
Evening Newspavers in 
Advertising Gains 


URING 1922 The Sun published 9,620,816 
agate lines of advertising (32,069 columns )— 
an increase of 1,420,092 lines (4,734 columns) over 
the preceding year. 
The Sun’s gain was greater than the com- 


bined gain of the three other evening news- 
papers that increased in advertising. 


The Sun’s gain was 516,412 lines greater 
than that of the next evening newspaper. 


For 10 consecutive months The Sun’s gain 
has been larger than the gain of the next 
evening newspaper. 


THE SUN, 
Be PARI 
Lines 
Gain, 
or 
54.1% 
of the 
Total 
Gained 











This record reflects the confidence of advertisers in 
The Sun—a confidence drawn from a consistently 
large and increasing volume of sales directly trace- 
able to advertising in this newspaper. 


Che sites Sun 


280 Broadway New York City 
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How 400 Advertisers 
Are Preventing Waste in 
Dealer Helps 


Continued from page 8) 





is still another concern that be- 
lieves that the way to avoid waste 
in the distribution of retail adver- 
tising is to supply merchants with 
“helps” that are appropriate for 
their use. The Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corporation holds 
a somewhat similar 
view, particularly that 
care should be exer- 
ciscd in not- giving the 
merchant too much 
helj 

Phe Clicquot Club 
Company experi- 
mented with several 
kinds of “helps” for 
years but with dis- 
couraging results, and, 
then “found that if 
we could supply the 
dealer with a really 
attractive sign, in 
nine cases out of ten 
he would use it.” 

W. P. Werheim, 
advertising manager 
of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., in dis- 
cussing the quality phase of this 
subject, said: 

“\We believe one method of 
eliminating waste is to make the 
display and printed matter so at- 
tractive and to give it such a qual- 
ity atmosphere that the dealer will 
fecl that he cannot afford to throw 
it away.” 

L. W. Neumark, advertising 
manager of The Printz-Bieder- 
man Company, holds the same 
opinion. He says: 

“We do not believe in cheap ad- 
verlising material of any kind. We 
prefer, if necessary, to give less 
of a given thing for the same ex- 
penditure and have it correspond 
to the same high standard that we 
atiempt to maintain in our mer- 
ch indise,” 

is surprising how much ad- 
vertising matter is wasted because 
manufacturers fail to get the re- 
r’s point of view into it. This 
point is well brought out in the 
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following statement from the 
Beaver Board Division of The 
Beaver Products Company, Inc.: 

“We feel that one of the big 
points to keep in mind is to make 
sure by careful investigation that 
the features prepared for the 
dealer are entirély practical and 
serve a real need. 

“Along this line we feel that 
too often a feature is discarded by 
the dealer because it is too much 
devoted to the manufacturer’s 


H. ve Alw. LN sWanted 





OBVIATES THE DISPLAY OF THE KNIFE ITSELF 


problem rather than his own. 
“In our own case Beaver Board 
represents a very small item in 
the dealer stock. Whereas 10 per 
cent of his business might be on 
roofing or paint or some other 
article, probably less than 1 per 
cent or 2 per cent is on Beaver 
Board. We consequently can’t ex- 
pect them to put a lot of time and 
effort back of pushing Beaver 
Board rather than the other ma- 
terials he handles if we deal en- 
tirely with our own proposition. In 
preparing selling helps for the 
dealer we consequently try to 
work in other items as well and 
point out to the dealer that when 
he sells a thousand square feet of 
Beaver Board he also sells 600 
feet of decorative wood strips to go 
along with it, possibly some base 
boards and an extra door or win- 
dow. In addition he sells the paint 
and the nails.” 
_ The Armstrong Cork Company 
is another advertiser that always 











To 
Some Boston 
or New York 

Agency 


This is addressed primarily to 
the principal in some one of the 
smaller “advertising agencies in 
the East’’—some man who has, 
perhaps, carried his business to 
the point where he now feels the 
need of adding another worker 
capable of demonstrating suf- 
ficient ability to be, with him, a 
principal in a still bigger business. 





I want to meet and talk with 
you. I have no immediate billing 
to bring with me, for as sales 
manager during the past year of 
a million-dollar corporation, with 
a sales force of forty men, I have 
had no thought of anything but 
my job. 


I do have, however, a back- 
ground of ten years of accom- 
plishment, both in the agency 
field and as advertising manager 
of a nationally known concern. 
And I have been through the mill 
all the way from routine dealer 
service work to the complete 
handling of national selling and 
advertising campaigns, You will 
be well satisfied with the names 
of men to whom I can refer you 
for complete information about 
myself. 


Your own proposition should al- 
ready have grown to the point 
where your agency is recognized, 
with sufficient actual or potential 
business to warrant the addition 
of a man used to large earnings. 


I haven’t a cut-and-dried plan 
of association to propose, but if 
you’re sold on me and I on you 
after an interview, we will find a 
way of getting together. 


Address 


“F. S.,’’ Box 235, care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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keeps the dealer’s viewpoint in 
mind in the preparation of “helps” 
for him. That is one of the 
secrets of its tremendous adver- 
tising success. Haven’t you often 
noted how modest Earl & Wil: 

are in exploiting their trad: 

mark? The E. & W. is almost :: 

variably very small. Joseph : 
Feiss seldom use their own nar 

at all. They prefer to play up 
their brand Clothcraft. The 
dealer likes that because | the 
chances are that he is advertising 
his place of business as “the 
Clothcraft store.’ There is an 
important principle in this which 
more manufacturers should heed. 

In my investigation I found 
fully a hundred advertisers who 
emphasized the value of quality a 
a means of keeping dealer adver- 
tising out of the wastebasket. 
Besides those already mentioned, 
I recall that all of the following 
companies stressed this point: 
Charles B. Knox Company, The 
Lowe Brothers Company, The Per- 
fection Heater & Manufacturing 
Co., and the Hickey-Freeman Co. 

You will remember that under 
this first classification we also 
grouped those dealer “helps” that 
are so original or that perform 
some so obviously necessary ser- 
vice for the retailer that he is 
delighted to receive them. The 
reminder metal shelf strips sent 
out by the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers are on example of what I 
have in mind. Strange to say, the 
retail merchant seldom receives 
“helps” of this character. For 
that reason, if for no other, he 
is glad to use them. They fit into 
a place in his store where adver- 
tising matter is not ordinarily 
placed. Another factor in their 
favor is that the difficulty of re- 
moving them increases the length 
of their lives. 

The Fleischmann Company fur- 
nishes the grocer with small coin 
envelopes in which he can place 
two or three cakes of yeast when 
making a sale. This is another 
“help” that dealers eagerly accept. 
We should also include in this 
connection the pure wool educa- 
tional exhibits which Strong, 
Hewat & Co., Inc., are using. In 
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WHERE NORTH CAROLINA LEADS 


North Carolina has more mills that dye and finish their own products 
than any other Southern State. — 

North Carolina leads the world in the manufacture of tobacco. 

North Carolina has a total of more than 6,000 factories. 

These factories give employment to 158,000 workers, whose total annual 
wsces amount to more than $127,000,000. 

North Carolina has $669,000,000 invested in manufacturing establishments. 

North Carolina leads every Southern State in the number of wage and 
salary earners. 

Again we lead the Southern States in values added to the raw materials 
r process of manufacture. North Carolina, $417,000,000; Texas, $298,000,000; 
Virginia, $269,000,000, and Georgia, $263,000,000. 

North Carolina consumes one-fourth of all the tobacco used in manu- 
ture in the entire United States. 

North Carolina pays one-fourth of all the tobacco taxes of the Union. 

In 1921 North Carolina paid the government $80,000,000 tobacco tax. 
More than any other state in the Union. New York, the next state, paid 
only $45,000,000. 

North Carolina manufactures more cigarettes than any other state in 
the Union. p 

North Carolina has more cotton mills than any state in the Union. We 
are second in the value of cotton manufactures. 

North Carolina leads the South in the number of furniture factories; in 
the capital invested; the number of operatives employed; the variety of 
products and the value of the annual output. 

North Carolina ranks third in the production of sorghum, peanuts, and 
sweet potatoes in the United States. 

North Carolina has grown more corn to the acre than any other state 
in the Union. 


The South produces 50 per cent of the nation’s lumber, and in North 
Carolina’s hardwood forests and pine forests are found the richest and largest 
supplies of lumber for the Eastern half of the United States. 

North Carolina stands second in the production of tobacco in the United 
States. 

North Carolina ranks fifth in the value of agricritural products in the 
United States. 


The South has water power capable of 9,000,000 horsepower development 
and North Carolina’s portion of it is more than 1,000,000, many thousands of 
which have already been developed. 

North Carolina leads the Union in the number of debt-free homes. 


More than four-fifths of the North Carolinians who own homes have not 
one cent of debt on them. 


North Carolina ranks first in the value and quantity of Mica produced, 
mining 75 per cent of all Mica mined in America. 


North Carolina ranks first in the quantity of Feldspar produced in the 
United States. 


North Carolina ranks first in the value and quantity of mill stones 
produced in the United States. 


The Talc mined in North Carolina commands the highest price per ton 
of any mined in the United States. 


Our hundreds of miles of hard-surfaced roads with many more under 
nstruction is fast connecting every country-seat and principal city in our 


state, 


In 1921, North Carolina issued $50,000,000 in bonds to aid its counties in 
ding more hard-surfaced roads. 


Winston-Salem is North Carolina’s largest city . 


(U. 8S. Census) 


THE TWIN CITY SENTINEL 
WINSTON -SALEM, N. C. 
Leads all North Carolina Dailies in HOME Circulation 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 
New York Chicago. St. Louis ° Atlanta 
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>> Another Gain in 1922<~« 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Carried a Total Volume of Advertising Last Year of Nearly 


22 MILLION tine: 


(Exact Measurement 21,995,638 ‘Lines) 


A Substantial Gain Over 1921 





During 1922 THE PRESS Carried 
1,042,398 is: Automotive Advertising 


Being nearly 50 per cent 
greater than the automotive 
advertising carried by the 


During the year THE PITTS- 
BURGH SUNDAY PRESS 
carried a greater total volume 








of oneeing than the next 
two highest Pittsburgh Sun- 
day papers combined— 


next highest competitor and 
almost equal to next two 


highest combined— 
In Volume of Color Advertising 


RSI IN EVERYTHING 


GREATEST CIRCULATION 


Daily Now More Than Sunday Now More Than 


160,000 | 210,000 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Pittsburgh’s Greatest Daily and Sunday Newspaper 
OLIVER S. HERSHMAN, President-Editor H.C. MILHOLLAND, V. Pres.-Adv. Mgr. 


New York—I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd St. Chicago—I. A. Klein, 76 W. Monroe St. 
n Francisco—A. J. Norris Hill, Hearst Bldg. 


In Advertising Volume 
In Every Department of Advertising 
In Classified Advertising 
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the same category should be listed 
the six-foot-school-boy-holding-a- 
slate stunt of the National Refin- 
ing Company. The Clicquot Club 
Company has a good idea in its 
hookle: which shows retailers how 
to trim windows. Grocers are al- 
ways glad to get counter stands, 
such us are sent out by Penick & 
Ford, Ltd. These stands hold a 
can Of Penick syrup. The can 
holds the stand so firmly in place 
that there is no danger of it being 
toppled over. Stands and easels 
that do not take up too much space 
and that will really stand up are 
always acceptable. Too much ma- 
terial of this sort is too flimsily 
constructed. It is a mistake to try 
to economize on easels. Better to 
pay 2 few cents more and get a 
good one. 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc., have a 
window display idea which is 
rather out of the ordinary. 

Mr. Werheim explains it thus: 

“IT am sending you, under sep- 
arate cover three large window 
display pieces which have been 
unusually successful, and also 
three small reproductions of the 
same thing, for counter purposes. 
I might say that these displays 
reproduce current magazine adver- 
tisements and serve to tie up in a 
most satisfactory manner window 
displays with the magazine ad- 
vertising.” 

Still another idea worthy of 
mention is the miniature catalogue 
used by the Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Co. Here is what 
the company has to say about it: 

“The miniature catalogue is 


used as a tag on our merchandise 
and is also furnished for distribu- 
tion by the dealer. Many times 
consumers return to a retail store 
with a miniature catalogue marked 


up showing the Mirro items they 
wish to purchase. These book- 
lets have been used for some 
time, but they still fail to show 
any signs of going stale. Dealers 
use them time after time with 
good results.” 

The Calumet Baking Powder 
Co. has always been successful 
in getting out practical dealer 
“he -” The Kid Blackboard is 
a typical example. E. J. Engel, 
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“Our library consists of 2,000 vol- 
umes, and we have about 12,000 
cards referring to merchandising 
information. Yet we feel we could 
not get along without The RICHEY 
DATA SERVICE,”’ says a promi- 
nent advertising agency. 














For Five Years this loose leaf 
Reference File of Merchandising 
Information has made good 


with real people. You need it, 


too. 


T= RICHEY DATA SERVICE is 
designed especially for sales and ad- 
vertising executives. Any sales man- 
ager, advertising manager, advertising 
agency executive »r publication repre- 
sentative will use it every day, in some 
way, with profit. 

It is a sure guide in laying the foun- 
dation: for a sales campaign. It covers 
the essential facts; and it points the way 
clearly for detailed development. 

It covers the three necessary phases 
of sales planning. 

FIRST: Merchandising Statistics. 

SECOND: Sales and Advertising. 

THIRD: Current Business Conditions. 

First installment of 300 pages (with 
pocket binder and desk file) and twelve 
monthly services are $15.00. Renewal 
subscriptions $10.00 the year. 

Write for detailed information, if you 
wish, But quicker, easier, and without 
obligation, send in the coupon below. 


FREE TRIAL ORDER 


R.D.S.: Send me the first installment of 
The RICHEY DATA SERVICE. After five 
days for free trial examination, I will either 
send you $15.00 for the first year’s service, or 
return the first installment as I received it. 


RRGRONG ona 0.00050 60 cecveccesceaesepece 


THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
330 Meridian St. P.O. Box 101 
Indianapolis 
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THREE 
OPPORTUNITIES 


All 


Located in New York City 








Reply by mail only. 
which of the 3, and give com- 
plete details of what we ought 
to know—but ‘‘make it snappy.” 


THE PRATT & LINDSEY co. 


Sales and Advertising 
Printing Crafts Building 





a.—A Sales Manager 


A new high frequency elec- 
tric machine (for family 
use) with “dosage” control 
devices, has been “sales 
tested” in a test town and 
“it sells.’ Sales Organiza- 
tion now being formed— 
Sales Manager needed—a 
modest investment required 
to assure good faith and 
heart interst. 


b.—A ‘salesman who is a 


closer 

—to sell a complete service 
on Window Displays, 
Counter Displays and In- 
terior Displays. The prin- 
cipal is an old established 
house and enjoys a most ex- 
cellent reputation. A “reg- 
ular fellow,” with experi- 
ence in this line, will have 
an excellent opportunity. 


NOTE: We are interested in these 


propositions only to line 
up these two clients so as 
to take full advantage of 
the market possibilities. 


c.—A Salesman—under- 


stands advertising 
To present the Pratt & 
Lindsey Sales and Adver- 
tising Counsel Service. A 
man having a proved rec- 
ord of Agency Sales or 
Direct by Mail Material 
sales experience will here 
find a congenial and profit- 
able place. 

Designate 


NEW YORK CITY 
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the advertising manager, says 
of it: ; 

“The most popular piece of 
store advertising matter we have 
is the Calumet Kid Blackboard, 
and we have no difficulty in cet- 
ting these displayed in the stores 
and, best of all, they are preserved 
and consequently have a long life. 
This is due to the fact that the 
dealer can use the blackboard for 
announcing his daily specials. This 
blackboard feature has another 
advantage, for in using. it to an- 
nounce his specials, the dealer 
will place it in a prominent posi- 
tion. 

“What applies to the Calumet 
Kid Blackboard applies to all 
other advertising matter and deal- 
er helps we have prepared. Our 
Transographs carry a suggestion 
to the housewife and passerby 
that they trade at this store. The 
Calumet Thermometer renders the 
dealer a distinct service. So does 
the Calumet Clock ‘and no dealer 
will object to displaying one of 
these clocks or thermometers.” 

Enclosures to go out with 
monthly .statements are an ever- 
popular sort of “help.” The Sim- 
mons Company says of them: 

“Generally, if a piece of printed 
matter can be enclosed without 
extra postage, and in the opinion 
of the dealer, is of sufficient value 
to interest the prospective cus- 
tomer, there is very little doubt 
that the proper distribution will 
be given to this sort of printed 
matter.” 

I received eleven statements and 
bills the first of January. In every 
one of these was an advertising 
enclosure. A hardware store en- 
closed an_ excellent envelope- 
shaped Valspar booklet. An elec- 
trical contractor sends a Mazda 
lamp folder that advises folks to 
“take home a whole carton” of 
lamps. That’s a good suggestion. 
Lamps should be bought by the 
carton. Most householders are 
needlessly running out of them. 
Lord & Taylor, the New York de- 
partment store, sends two en- 
closures—one devoted to Florida 
apparel and the other an 2n- 
nouncement of the January White 
Sales. There is no question that 
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Greensburg 


Daily Tribune 


Largest and Most Influential Daily in Westmoreland County 
















Circulation for month of Nov. 1922 


Miscellaneous ............ 
(Office, Advertisers, etc.) 


Total Distribution 7,613 





















Greensburg 
in Pennsylvania 
A “Red Star Town” on your Sales 


Map—an industrial center with a 
newspaper which maintains full news 
services and is the evening newspaper in 
an evening newspaper city! Togainsales 
domination for your product in Greens- 
burg use the co-operation of the Tribune 













Ask your salesman selling this section about 
“Greensburg in Pennsylvania” and 


The Greensburg Daily Tribune 











KNILL BURKE, Inc., National Representatives 


BROKAW BLDG. PEOPLES GAS BLDG. 
1457 Broadway, New York City 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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will 1 


Wanted 7 


Manu 


One of the 1 ing pi anies - 
ne of the largest moving picture companies wrot 


in the business wants a striking brand name man 
for a series of super special productions. This their © 
brand name should be one word, and should ie 
carry the idea of class, and should convey to their 
the mind of the public, pictures of extraor- least 
dinary quality. teria 
To the person who suggests the best single ey : 
word brand name on or before Feb. 1, 1923, Tt is. ¢ 
we will present with our compliments our mer 
check for $50.00. In the event of two or for th 
more persons submitting the winning name, ilies? 
each shall receive the full amount of the ie 
award. Address all suggestions to Adv. Take ; 
Mer., Suite 903—723 Seventh Avenue, -New dealer, 
York City. al 
sales 1 
a fine 
send | 
a bank 
substi 
munity 
sucl 
COPY WRITER is wanted in New York part 
for one of the largest and most interesting — 
national food accounts in the country. A man We, 
who can produce effective selling copy will hehe 
find opportunity for showing his ability to the tors 
fullest extent. ies 
Con ; 
Ample support will be given in contact and lustra 


‘ : F mark 
visualization. | yyy 














: | that ¢ 
Full particulars as to experience, qualifica- | ing ar 
tions, and salary expected should be given in | inves 
first letter, which may be sent in confidence to os 
torn 


“H, W.,” Box 237 | sheet 

7 them 

Care of Printers’ Ink | we 
appr 
and t 
cess 
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envelope stuffers are used exten- 
sively. Any progressive retailer 
will tell you that he can trace 
many sales directly to their use. 

Grovp No. 2—Methods Where 
the Ketailer Is Charged for the 
Manufacturer's “Helps.” 

Ten years ago when I first 
wrote on this subject very few 
manu‘acturers were charging for 
their “helps.” Today, however, a 
surprisingly large number of ad- 
vertisers are succeeding in getting 
their distributors to pay for at 
least 2 part of the advertising ma- 
terial they use. This may be 
counted as the most important re- 
cent development in the subject. 
It is, of course, difficult to get a 
merchant to pay a manufacturer 
for the latter’s advertising unless 
a considerable portion of the re- 
tailer’s income is derived from the 
sale of the manufacturer’s goods. 
Take a Hart Schaffner & Marx 
dealer, for instance. Seventy-five 
per cent of his sales may be of 
these clothes. The profits on these 
sales may enable him to maintain 
a fine home, to keep a good car, to 
send his children to college, to be 
a bank director—in short to be a 
substantial. citizen of the com- 
munity. It is not difficult to get 
such a man to pay for at least 
part of the advertising that is 
bringing him such handsome 
returns. 

We, therefore, find that adver- 
tisers who are being paid for their 
“helps” have exclusive distribu- 
tors or else lines that run into 
considerable volume for the dis- 
tributor. The Printz-Biederman 
Company furnishes us with an il- 
lustration in point. Let Mr. Neu- 
mark explain his system: 

“We have long since learned 
that things to be had for the ask- 
ing are lightly valued, whereas an 
investment of money in any kind 
of material usually assures some 
use being made of it, and, usually, 
the very best possible use. We. 
formerly, supplied stock record 
sheets without charge and found 
them lightly regarded. We now 
charge $2 per hundred, which is 
approximately what they cost us, 
and they are now used with suc- 
cess by many of our dealers— 
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ATTENTION 
SALES & ADV. 
EXECUTIVES! 


READY FOR 
DISTRIBUTION— 
—CATALOG OF 


450 


SALES 
CARTOONS 


A BOOK FULL OF SALES 
ACTION INSPIRATION — 450 
CARTOON PICTURE TALKS— 
SOLD IN ELECTRO FORM 
FOR SALES LITERATURE USE 
A MOST COMPLETE SALES 
CARTOON SERVICE. 


PRICE $1.00 
TO BE CREDITED ON FIRST ORDER 


FRANK W. HOPKINS, INC. 
670 RUSH STREET, CHICAGO 

















COPY AND LAYOUT MAN!FOR 
NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


We ‘need a man to devote his 
entire time to the copy end of 
our advertising. Our appropria- 
tion exceeds half a million dol- 
lars annually, and is spent in a 
variety of media, domestic and 
foreign, from magazine ads to 
tacked signs. The man we want 
must have two distinct gifts: 


lst—The writer’s gift——that inborn 
ability to visualize his audience 
and so clothe his message in words 
that will appeal to the class he is 
addressing. 


2nd—Owing to our location, in a small 
town, he must be somewhat of an 
artist—able to make his own lay- 
outs—and sufficiently facile with 
pen or pencil so that he can 
“draw” instructions to the artist 
who will finish his illustrations. 
We need a student, not an executive; 
a scholar, rather than a business man. 
To such a man we offer a lifetime posi- 
tion. With your initial letter, please 
do not send samples of your work. 


CARL J. BALLIETT 
Director of Advertising 


THE VICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Advantage Out! 


I Have 


Initiative— 





Brains— 
Vision— 
The ability to find the 


story in any product and 
to tell it intelligently — 


An ability to work cor- 
dially with hard-boiled 
clients— 


Six years’ advertising ex- 
perience— 


A generous capacity for 
improvement and room 
for it too— 


Good common sense— 


Understanding— 


You Have 


The chance to add me to 
your organization for ten 
thousand a year. 


I'll earn it! 





Telegraph Stewart Wells 
13 East 9th St., New York 
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binders for these sheets are fyr. 
nished at cost. Our style books, on 
which the distribution runs into 
seven figures yearly, are sold to 
our dealers at prices varying from 
one season to the next, but usual. 
ly about three or four cents per 
copy. This price is absolutely 
fixed regardless of the quantity 
purchased and no booklets at any 
time or in any manner are fyr- 
nished free to dealers. 

“The same is true of our text- 
books on ‘Retail Selling’ of 
which many thousand copies have 
been sold and of much of the 
other advertising material fyr- 
nished. In fact, practically the 
only things for which no charge 
is made are window and ledge 
cards (frames into which these 
cards fit are furnished at $1 each), 
newspaper mats and electrotypes, 
We have now in contemplation 
some kind of a memorandum 
charge to be made against dealers 
when cuts or mats are supplied to 
them, which amount is to be cred- 
ited when copies of the newspapers 
using these cuts are supplied us. 
A rather extensive amount of 
bookkeeping involved has so far 


—— 


A Ye 
The ph 





deterred us from doing this, but JJ yea'- 
we believe the principle of it to be § busines: 
absolutely sound. the yea 

“Another part of our system hiki 
which we believe renders our ad- QO ’*" 
vertising material more valuable 
to the dealer is the fact that it is Doct 
billed to them on our regular in- ; 
voice heads, and even that matter jg Becaus 
for which there is no charge is @ that at 
itemized on the invoice—not only & can afi 
so that he may be sure to find the ff fishing. 
matter in our shipping cases, but J. 
rs to show him that we placea § °°? ‘ 
value upon it.” 

Here is the system followed by THE 
the H. Black Company: = 

“Our dealer helps properly fall W ith 
into three divisions. First, such J in this 
books as ‘The Tailored Woman CIAT 
Magazine’ and smaller folders for ff the g 
which the dealers pay. There is 
probably very little waste of this 
material because no dealer will TI 
order it and pay for it unless he 
is absolutely certain that he is g0- B 535 yj 


ing to make use of it. Second, 
dealer helps such as moving pic- 
ture slides and advertising cuts 
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Doctors Are Outdoorsmen 





A QUESTIONNAIRE 


sent to representative readers 
of THE JOURNAL A.M.A 
indicates a splendid market 
for sportsmen’s goods among 
physicians. Of those repiying 


31% express special inter- 
est in guns 

15% in boats 

15% in. camping outfits 

24% in dogs 

28% in golfing outfits 

34% in fishing equipment 














A Year Round Buyer of Sports Goods 


The physician does not have to wait for a two weeks’ vacation once a 
year. His time is his own. He considers vacations as part of his 
business of keeping mentally and physically fit. Sumner and winter— 
the year round, the doctor goes on fishing, hunting, camping, motoring 
or hiking ‘trips, where he can “get away from things.” 


Doctors Believe in Buying Good Equipment 


Because his profession demands efficient tools, the doctor has developed 
that attitude of mind that makes him a buyer of good equipment. He 
can afford to buy what he wants, and he wants the best in hunting, 
fishing, motoring or camping equipment. Have you advertised to doctors 
as a class? 


THE JOURNAL A.M.A. Reaches 80,000 Doctors Every Week 


With a national circulation covering two-thirds of the active physicians 
in this country, THE JOURNAL of the AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION affords a direct, economical means of selling sport goods to 
the doctor,—the year round outdoorsman. ‘° 


THE JOURNAL. feaita anciitin 
535 North Dearborn Street For data, address 
Chicago, Illinois Will C. Braun, Adv. Mgr. 
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A big job 





for a hardware man : 
who knows advertising 


The ideal man for this job has had experience 

in a retail hardware store 

as a jobber’s or manufacturer’s salesman 

in the advertising or sales department of some 

jobber or manufacturer 

The right kind of experience along these lines would 
equip the man to sell advertising space in a high- 
class hardware trade journal. 

If you have had this or a similar combination of 
experience or if you have had other training that 
you believe equips you to represent one of the lead- 
ing publications in the hardware field, write us in de- 
tail about yourself and why you think this is the 
job for you. Be sure to give nationality, religion and 
salary you would require. 


Address ‘‘B. M.,’’ Box 231 


care of Printers’ Ink 
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Available— 


HERMAN A. HARRIS 


Advertising Manager Davega Sport & Victrola Shops, N.Y. 


Formerly 


Advertising Manager Pathe Freres Phonograph Co., N. Y., 
and District Advertising Manager, American Multigraph 
Sales Co., Cleveland, O. 


I can bring to any organization an intimate knowledge 
of retailers’ advertising and selling problems. 


—A thorough knowledge of production details and 
economies. 


—An exceptional knowledge of merchandising prod- 
ucts through the chain store, department store, hard- 
ware, phonograph and sporting goods stores. 


—A broad knowledge of advertising in all its phases. 
—A background of ten years’ advertising and selling 
experience and a college education. 
—Age—32. 
Available on very short notice. 

Write me personally at 


Broadway, N. Y., or Phone Stuyvesant 7300 
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which are only sent to dealers 
after they have definitely indi- 
cated 2 desire to be supplied with 
these helps. Third, helps such as 
window cards, set of newspaper 


ads, which are sent to every dealer 
on our entire list. 

“At the time that our salesmen 
call upon the dealers at the begin- 
a new season, they carry 


nmng 0! 

with them requisition pads wh'ch 
are filicd out in the presence of 
the dealer and signed by him. At 
that time every dealer is informed 


just what material he will receive 
and he indicates whether he 
wishes slides, how many copies of 
our so-called Retail Selling In- 
formation Sheets, etc.” 

Vincent S. Moore, of the 
Hickey-Freeman Co., told us of 
his system in these words: 

“Some of our helps that run 
rapidly into money like suit boxes, 
matches, blotters, haberdashery 
envelopes, etc., we sell at a little 
less than they actually cost us. 
This effectually eliminates waste 
and does not seem to curtail their 
use, 

“Our piece de resistance, the 
dealer aid on which we spread 
ourselves is the style book, issued 
twice a year and imprinted with 
the dealer’s name. This book con- 
tains ten or more _ four-color 
process plates reproducing Thos. 
H. Webb’s paintings. It is sent 
only to dealers who order it and 
to guard against waste we place a 
nominal charge upon it of a cent 
a book.” 

The Electric Auto-Lite Com- 

pany, of Toledo, also succeeds in 
charging for some of its dealer 
promotion. Let me quote John B. 
Gaughen, the manager of sales 
promotion : 
‘We insure that certain sales 
material we furnish will not be 
abused through making the dealer 
pay a nominal charge for items on 
which a charge can consistently be 
made. This charge in every case 
is below the actual cost of prepar- 
ing and printing, and is made not 
with the idea of netting a profit, 
or of even defraying the cost of 
getting out that particular help, 
_ has as its purpose the moral 
emrec 
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S. E. Baldwin, advertising man- 
ager of the Willard Storage Bat- 
tery Company, has written us an 
interesting letter on this question 
of charging for “helps.” He 
states: 

“We go just as fan as we can 
in assuring ourselves that the ma- 
terial which we send to our deal- 
ers will be used and not abused, 
by charging the dealers cost price 
on everything with which we sup- 
ply him, with the exception of 
catalogues and price lists. We not 
only charge him, but we get the 
money, for we demand cash in 
advance, due to the fact that our 
experience has plainly shown to us 
that these accounts are hard to 
collect, and are always subject to 
a controversy between the dealer 
and our Credit Department. We 
have been operating on a cash 
advance basis for some two years 
past. 

“There is no question that 
this plan has a tendency to limit 
the distribution of the material, 
but we feel that possibly this 
limitation is a good thing in that 
the man who is not willing to pay 
probably would not use the mate- 
rial any way, even if we sent it to 
him without charge. 

“Personally, I have a_ very 
strong ‘belief that the duty of the 
manufacturer is to advertise his 
product nationally, or to as large 
a number of people as he can pos- 
sibly reach through his distribu- 
tion. When a manufacturer has 
done this to the very best extent 
that his appropriation will allow, 
his duty has been completed, and 
the duty of locally advertising the 
article must be carried on by the 
man who is distributing it locally. 
We have operated upon this basis 
for a number of years past. This 
year we will sell approximately 
$100,000 worth of dealer helps 
to our service stations, and we feel 
we are getting as nearly 100 per 
cent distribution as is possible. 

“While we are a long way from 
satisfied in the way in which the 
plan works, which has many dis- 
advantages, still it seems to us to 
be better than any other plan that 
we have been able to either dig up 
or invent. It allows of our spend- 
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Successful sales manager 
seeks new association 


Fourteen years’ experience as 
sales and advertising mana- 
ger of nationally known cor- 
poration. Possesses friend- 
ship of scores of mill supply 
jobbers throughout country. 
Skilled in selecting and train- 
ing salesmen; installing and 
operating branch offices; ap- 
pointing and supervising ex- 
clusive agencies; directing 
trade paper and direct-by- 
mail advertising. 


An unusual opportunity to 
obtain the services of an all- 
round, result-producing, 
young business man. High- 
est references. 


Address “‘P. E.,”"” Box 225, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 














Sales Manager 


AN old, well estab- 
lished color litho- 
graphic company de- 
sires the services of 
an experienced sales 
manager. To a man 
having the necessary 
experience as a sales 
manager and a knowl- 
edge of color lithog- 
raphy as applied to 
advertising work, a 
highly agreeable and 
profitable opportunity 
is afforded. All com- 
munications will be 
held strictly confi- 
dential. 


Address “‘C. M.,” Box 220, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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ing considerably more money for 
national publicity than we could 
otherwise. It gives a definite valye 
in the eyes of the retailer it what. 
ever dealer helps he may have. 
and taking it all in all, it is fairly 
satisfactory.” : 

Morris & Company, the Baltj- 
more blouse house, make « small 
charge for booklets and leaflets. 
They sell their style books ¢» deal- 
ers at one and two cents each, 
Likewise the Packard Motor Car 
Company says: 

“Practically everything we dis- 
tribute in the way of sales promo- 
tional material is furnished to the 
dealer on a charge basis, in ar- 
cordance with which he pays the 
material cost involved in prepar- 
ing the catalogue, folder, poster, 
or whatever else the piece may be.” 

The WHart-Parr Company, of 
Charles City, Iowa, has a good 
plan. Here is a description of it 
in the words of* Dave E. Darrah, 
the sales promotion manager: 

“The Hart-Parr Company man- 
ufactures and merchandises a line 
of tractors. Each sale of a tractor 
runs into hundreds of dollars. As 
a result there is no ‘over-the- 
counter’ selling of our products. 
Every sale is made by our dealer 
after careful educating of the 
prospect. In the education of this 
prospect, all sorts of literature, 
signs, follow-up letters, personal 
calls, etc., are used. Outside of a 
few of our main pieces of litera- 
ture the dealer pays for all he 
gets. As a result he uses the 
helps which he buys.” 

Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., claims 
that the best method of getting 
advertising “helps” used is to 
make the retailer pay for it. “But,” 
says a member of the company. 
“this is not always possible, and 
particularly in our business. We 
do the next best thing, and that 1s 
to ‘make the dealer want it.’ We 
never send dealer help material 
out to dealers promiscuously—but 
require a bonafide request from 
the dealer himself. Then in the 
case of our larger and more ex- 
pensive material we loan the dis- 
play to the retailer for a specified 
period, generally three to four 
weeks, and because we do not 
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HE “Center of Population” means one thing to the teacher 

of geography, another to the merchant, but to the manufac- 

turer it means more than to all others combined. The num- 
ber of his potential customers is based on population. It is people 
he is trying to reach and serve. The East was settled first, and the 
first factories were built there. As the country grew, the Middle 
West and then the Far West were settled. The center of popu- 
lation has been pushed steadily westward. 

The center of population in 1800 was a few miles west of 
New York. By 1860 it had reached the Alleghenies. It has since 
moved across Ohio and Indiana. Today it marks a spot 150 
miles east of St. Louis. It is moving slowly now, and scientists 
tell us that it will never go further than 50 miles beyond St. 
Louis, because the two oceans, the gulf, the desert and the cold 
North set their own limits. 


Reaching the Markets 


\s their markets grew westward with the population, eastern 
manufacturers endeavored to serve an increasingly distant pat- 
ronage. In order to reach their western customers, Atlantic sea- 
board industries paid more and more transportation charges and 
faced growing western competition. 

The day is past when the manufacturer can shrug his 
shoulders at a high freight rate and say, “Pass it on to the cus- 
tomer.’ Eastern industries cannot indefinitely overcome the dis- 
advantage of high freight rates and successfully compete with 
plants more favorably located. 

What is the logical answer? Either re-establish your opera- 
tions at St. Louis or build a factory branch in St. Louis to handle 
the «ver increasing westward movement of business. St. Louis 
manufacturers ship from the center—not the rim. 

St. Louis is a good city to live in, work in and play in. 


Send for one or both of our free illustrated booklets, 
“Industrial St. Louis,” or “St. Louis—The Home City.” 


ST.LOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, USA. 
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Specialty 


Advertisers, 
basis. 


Box 233, 








Wanted: Advertising 


Must be grade AAAI, of previous 
experience in dealing with National 
to work on commission 
Previous contacts with manufac- 
turers of foodstuffs, drugs, preferred. 
All applications by letter, stating quali- 
fications and experience, previous earn- 
ing power, specialties handled, etc. 


Address “‘D. P.”’ 
Care of Printers’ Ink 


Salesmen 
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N addition to the regular weekly market reports which fre- 

quently show as many as two hundred price changes in one 
week, DRUGGISTS’ WEEKLY publishes in every issue seven 
pages of current market prices, thus providing the trade with a 
complete, up-to-date price list each week. 





143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Can. 
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For Advertising and Sales Managers 


Reduce Your Selling Costs 


by using Direct-Mail—letters, fold- 
ers, booklets, house magazines—to 
get orders or make it easy for sales- 
men to get them. POSTAGE BUSI- 
NESS MAGAZINE is the monthly 
magazine of Direct Mail Advertising 
and Selling. $2.00 a year. ent 
number, 50c; or $1.00 for 6 mé@ths’ 
trial subscription, 


POSTAGE 
18 East 18th St., New York 





Increase Your Advertising Returns 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING MAG- 
AZINE tells how to spend adver- 
tising money to the best advantage 
in newspapers, magazines, farm 
and trade papers. Analyzes media. 
Criticizes advertisements. Monthly. 
One year, $3.00; Six months, $2.00. 
Current number, 50c; or $1.00 for 
3 months’ trial subscription. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
18 East 18th St., New York 
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have contact direct with our re- 
tailers we get the co-operation of 
the jobbers’ salesman in the terri- 


tory, and have him keep the trim 
moving from one dealer to an- 
other.’ 

The Estate Stove Company, of 
Hamilton, Ohio, in selling the 
Heatrola, which looks like a 
phonograph, furnishes its dealers 
with 2 phonograph record -which 
presents a condensed selling talk 
for the product. These records 
are sold to the retailer at 
seventy-five cents each. In one 
year orders were received from 
850 merchants. Also the Fox 
Furnace Company has compiled 
albums of photographs and “phan- 
tom” drawings which dealers can 
use in selling prospects. The 
large album sells for $3 and the 
small size for $1, which is less 
than cost. Many dealers have 
accepted this proposition. 

That is a fairly representative 
listing of companies that charge 
for dealer “helps.” It is by no 
means a complete listing. It 
would be no exaggeration to say 
that there are actually hundreds 
of advertisers who make a charge 
for at least some of- the advertis- 
ing material they send to their 
trade. I am not, however, com- 
piling a directory, but merely 
pointing out atrend. Enough evi- 
dence has certainly been intro- 
duced to show that charging for 
“helps” has become one of the 
major methods of preventing 
waste in their distribution. 

The whole philosophy that lies 
behind this topic is well summed 
up in the following letter from 
J.-L. Hamilton, president of the 
Alabastine Company: 

“We assume that the dealer of 
average intelligence will devote 
more of his time and energies in 
using and distributing matter per- 
taining to a unit in his stock that 
yields him a large volume of busi- 
ness and a large profit during the 
year. Presumably, a man will do 
more along this line for a product 


on which he is given exclusive 
control in his territory, than on a 
product sold generally and that 
while it may yield a nice margin 
of profit on the amount sold, does 
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Free Advice Is Costly 





Manufacturers of 


Trade Mark Products 
Should call a specialist 


The personal advisory ser- 
vices of a seasoned: Marketing 
and Advertising Executive are 
available to a limited clientele. 
Confidential investigations of 
markets, national or local. 
Constructive analysis of Ad- 
vertising, Marketing and Sales 
plans now in operation, or de- 
veloping. Impartial advice 
and unbiased counsel, based 
on facts and findings, re your 
product. Consultation fee 
One Hundred Dollars. Yearly 
contract, special terms. Ad- 
visory Marketing Counsel, 
City Hall Station, Box No. 
110, New York City. 























General Manager 


Available 


Well-rounded training and 
experience in Production, 
Sales, Advertising, Finance 
and Administration. 


Know the Drug, Grocery, 
Dry Goods and Allied In- 


dustries best. 


Change to policies to which 
I could not conscientiously 
give my approval prompted 
me to dispose of my inter- 
est in a well-known corpo- 
ration and resign as Sec’y- 
Treas. and Director on 


Dec. Ist, 1922. 
Christian; age 35; married. 


Willing to locate anywhere 
if future is there. 


Address ““B. H. C.,”" Box 
227, Printers’ Ink. 
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not and cannot run into a large 
volume of business. To illustrate, 
a man having the exclusive agency 
on a certain manufactured line of 
stoves and ranges, of kitchen 
cabinets or refrigerators, would 
naturally be expected to devote 
more window space and more 
efforts in featuring those: things 
than he would on one of a variety 
of other products that might be 
mentioned on which he might be 
only one of several dealers in the 
town handling them. 

“We think, therefore, it is safe 
to say that the manufacturer who 
does not take this into considera- 
tion, but who is induced to put 
out very expensive window dis- 
plays and advertising matter and 
depends upon dealers using it as 
they should where the possible re- 
turn for the dealer is very small, 
is handicapped as against the 
manufacturer who is marketing 
his products on another basis, that 
makes them very desirable for the 
dealer to get behind and push. 

“The manufacturer whose prod- 
uct constitutes a necessary unit in 
some dealer’s stock, that does not 
result in large sales or profits, 
must content himself with being 
represented in a much smaller 
way, and must not expect to con- 
trol or dominate a dealer’s valu- 
able window or display space, 
rather confining his efforts to get- 
ting representation in a smaller 
way and in some way in connec- 
tion with the dealer’s line as a 
whole.” 

The second and_ concluding 
article will appear in another issue 
of Printers’ Ink. It will take up 
the matter of preventing waste in 
distributing dealer “helps” first, 
through better regulation of the 
supply and, second, by having the 
manufacturer’s own _ representa- 
tives distribute the material. 


A New Publication from 
Boston for Children 


The Children’s Hour, a monthly 
magazine for children, will be pub- 
lished at Boston by the G. & R. Saffron 
Company. The first issue will be dated 
April. “Every printed word” of the 
new publication, the editor says “‘will 
breathe sunshine and goodness.” 
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Occupations in a Department 
Store 


To give shoppers a better appreciation 
of the department store and its service 
Wolf & Dessauer, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
have been running a series of educa. 
tional editorials in their _nevspaper 
space under the heading “Behind the 
Scenes in a Modern Store.” In reply 


to the question, How many different 

kinds of occupations are to be found in 

the department store? they answered: 
“It requires experienced sales 


2 people, 
buyers, executives, record keepers, de. 
liverymen, elevator operators, janitors 
and watchmen—and others,” an then 


“you’ve overlooked the children’s bar. 
bers, the bakers, cooks, hairdressers 
merchandising men, truck 
waiters, garment workers, caterer 
mechanics, _floormen, mailing clerks, 
tailors, artists, mail-order specialists, 
professional shoppers, carpenters, elec. 
tricians, wallpaper hangers, carpet and 
linoleum layers, teachers of dressmak- 
ing, cabinetmakers, upholsterers, multi- 
graph operators, milliners, stenogra- 
phers, alteration experts, musicians, ad- 
dressograph operators, manicurists, sign 
writers, cashiers, packers, laundresses, 
carpet sewers, shipping clerks, opticians, 
soda fountain specialists, painters and 
interior decorators, personnel director, 
matron of rest room, deliverymen, tele. 
phone operators, furniture repairmen, 
display men, and others who come along 
at special times during the year’’—like 
Santa Claus. 


auto 


President of Rogers Peet 
Company Dies 

Frank S. Turnbull, president of the 
Rogers Peet Company, New York 
clothiers, died at his home in Mont- 
clair, N. J., January 5, at the age of 
fifty-six.’ Mr. Turnbull’s connection 
with the firm dated back to 1887, when 
he entered the employ of the Rogers 
Peet Co., as a stenographer. He soon 
transferred to the woolen examining 
department and before long advanced 
to the position of buyer of all woolens 
for the firm. Mr. Turnbull became a 
partner in the firm in 1909, and in 
1913, on the incorporation of the busi- 
ness, was elected vice-president and a 
director. He succeeded Frank R. Cham- 
bers as president in 1916. Mr. Turn- 
bull was recognized as one of the lead- 
od authorities on woolens in this coun- 
ry. 


Race Track Makes Appeal 


through Advertising 
The Blue Bonnets Race Track of 
Montreal used newspaper space to re- 
produce the photograph and quote the 
statement of J. K. L. Ross, president 
of the Montreal Jockey Club in veri- 
fication of a rumor to the effect that 
unless relief from taxation imposed by 
the Quebec Government is received it 
would be impossible to open or operate 
the track during the coming year. It 
was emphasized that the possible closing 

announcement was not a threat. 
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MYSTIC DIGITS 


One, nine and three were sacred fig- 
ures thousands of years ago. For 
our purpose we have added a bunch 
of characters represented by 0. For 
instance take this combination 


19000000 


sacred to the temple of lineage and 
truth in advertising—our volume for 
1922 (some sacred 1 and 9). 

But the mystic digit three holds 
attention here for the gain was 


3000000 


lines, an inspiring figure surely. 

No doubt the gods favored us in 
1922 because the Sunday circulation 
increased to 


300000 


which on the average of three read- 
ers in each family gives 


100000 0 


Customers—each with wants and 
the money to pay for them 





Broadway at Eleventh Street, Los Angeles. 


OFFICES: 

1818 Broadway, New York 915 Hearst Building, Chicago 
Telephone, Col. 8342 Telephone, Main 6000 
669 Monadnock Building, San Francisco 
Telephone, Garfield 3858 
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Division 
Salesmanager 
Wanted 


Nationally known manufacturer 
selling direct to consumer 
through very large organization 
requires division salesmanager. 
Although long established, re- 
cent growth so rapid must fill 
this position from outside or- 
ganization. Organizing and ex- 
ecutive ability essential. Really 
exceptional opportunity. Appli- 
cations held confidential. Give 
full particulars. 


Address “E. R.,” Box 234, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 





Copy Man 
Visualizer 
Executive 


Now employed as Advertis- 
ing Manager directing 
yearly expenditures of 
$350,000. 

Well grounded in 
Practice. 
Wide Newspaper Training 
as Artist and Feature 

Writer. 

Big Business Experience— 
Assistant to President 
of World’s Largest Cor- 
poration. 


Agency 


He is willing to trade this Specialized 
Knowledge for a Real Opportunity 
with an Agency, as Service Director 
and Idea Man for big Printing firm 
or as Advertising oe Must be 
in New York City. 


Age 34 Box 238 Christian 
Married Printers’ Ink College Man 
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Buys Not, Neither Does | 
Sell, Yet It Advertises 


Because a _ business org 
neither buys nor sells it might p: 
be supposed to have no more 
apathetic interest in advertising 
however logical it may appear 
always the case. The Chicago 
of Trade, where something | 
hundred million bushels of gr 
handled each year, is an outstar 
ample of an advertiser with 
to buy or sell. 

In reality the Board of Trad 
cago is a market place, an 
block for the country’s grair 
Frequently the Board has usx 
advertising space to explain 
does and how it works, as we 
invite visitors and offer to 
scriptive matter. Recently it 
into the large space class with 1 
copy, emphasizing the economic service 
which result directly and ir 
from the modern grain exchan 
tem. “The Board of Trade is an ; 
ciation of merchants. It neithe: 
nor sells grain,” runs one of tl 
recent advertisements. “It sim 
nishes a market place and enfor 
most rigid rules known in the r 
commerce. For three-quarters 
century it has provided a cont 
market in which the producer 
dispose of his grain at any hour 
business day.” 

One of the officials of the boar 
Printers’ Ink that it aims to < 
clear and friendly understanding 
fundamental facts concerning t! 
ciation in all its advertising. 
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Newark Agency Moves 
T 
New York 

The Hugh M. Smith Company, New 
ark, N. J., advertising agency, has made 
its New York branch office its head 
quarters office. 

The following accounts have been 
placed with this agency: Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument Company; Arnold 
Hellmuth Manufacturing Co., manufac 
turer of Loxoil piston rings; Arch 
Crown Manufacturing Company, all of 
Newark, and the Burns Manuf 
Company, New York. 


Has California Tractor 
Account 


The Kroyer Motors Company, Long 
Beach, Cal., manufacturer of the \\ izard 
4-Pull Tractor. a new rigid tractor, has 
placed its advertising account wit!) the 
Welch Hanbery Company of th ity 


C. M. Waynick, manager 
Greensboro, N. C., Daily Recor 
sold his interest in the company 
publishes this newspaper and 
signed. 

Edney Ridge, who will conti 
director of the advertising depa 
has been appointed manager. 
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Supreme Court Upholds Curtis 
Publishing Co. 


The Supreme Court on January 8 
upheld the contention of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, pub- 
lisher of The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman, that it had the right 
to make contracts with newsdealers to 
act solely as its wholesale distributors. 

The court declared that an order is- 
sued by the Federal Trade Commission 
to the effect that the Curtis company 
was indulging in unfair methods of com- 
petition because it would not allow its 
dealers to handle the publications of 
competitors was “clearly wrong ,and 
should be set aside without delay.”’ 

In overruling the commission, the 
Supreme Court declared that the “en- 
gagement of competent agents to devote 
their time and attention to developing 
the principal’s business to the exclusion 
of all others, where nothing else ap- 
pears, has long been recognized as proper 
and unobjectionable,” 

The opinion of the court was that the 
Curtis contract was one of agency and 
not one of sale upon condition. 


F. A. Steele Joins “Music 
Trade Indicator” 


Frederic A. Steele, formerly with the 
Kansas City Star and New York Herald 
and later traveling representative for 
the Herald Syndicate, has joined Music 
Trade Indicator as Eastern manager, 
with headquarters at New York. Mr. 
Steele was recently assistant to the 
general manager of the Music Indus- 
tries Chamber of Commerce. 


Has Halliwell Electric Account 


The Halliwell Electric Co., Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of vibrators, violet 
ray and radio apparatus, has placed its 
advertising account with the Hugh M. 
Smith Company, New York. 

A. Wilkinson, formerly with 
Phillip Kobbe Co. and John Firth & Co., 
radio manufacturers, has been ap inted 
_ manager of the Halliwell Electric 
o,. Inc 


Hyatt Company Consolidates 
Advertising Departments 


The Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. has 
consolidated its advertising department 
at its factory at Newark, N. J. Philip 
C. Gunion, who has been “advertising 
manager of the Industrial Bearings 
Division of this company, is in charge 
of all advertising under this plan. 


J. A. Leighton Joins Foley 
Agency 
J. A. Leighton, for six years South- 
ern representative of The Literary 
Digest, has joined the staff of the Rich- 
ard A. Foley Advertising Agency, Inc., 
of Philodelphia, 






























Versatile 
Copy Writer 
Wanted 


Firmly established and 
growing New York agency 
has an immediate opening 
for an _ experienced, re- 
sourceful and fluent copy 
writer. The one we want 
is probably hard at work 
for another agency but 
wants a chance to develop 
into a job limited only by 
his or her own ability. This 
is that kind of an opening. 


Address “J. A.” 
Box 239, Printers’ Ink 




















Help! 


The Advertising Manager of a 
large, nationally known concern 
needs a hard-working assistant 
on whom he can depend one 
hundred percent. 


This is a good opportunity for 
some young man who can really 
write sensibly and sincerely, 
and who knows enough about 
advertising department prac- 
tice to quickly adjust himself 
to our organization, 


Ability to make attractive 
lay-outs for folders, etc., will 
be an additional asset. 


Give complete details of ex- 
perience, including present sal- 
ary and salary expected. 


Address “A. L.,” Box 230, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED— 
Sales Manager 


A® Eastern advertising 
agency 1s open to ar- 
range interview with its 
client—an enterprising, live, 
wide-awake concern making 
a nationally advertised line 
of girls’ and boys’ wash 
and wool clothing—with a 
man of integrity, experi- 
ence, ability and_ talent. 
For the right individual 
this position (it isn’t a 
“job’) offers an excep 
tional field of endeavor. A 
sales force of twenty odd 
men to administer, occa- 
sional trips to handle un- 
usual situations in closing 
sales, executive ability, an 
insight into the minds of 
men and matters—all these 
are necessary to our men. 
Keen analysis and an alert, 
thinking-and-doing appa- 
ratus plus character and 
personality, are part of the 
required make-up. If you 
have real reason to believe 
you can measure up to 
these requirements, and are 
genuinely sincere in the de- 
sire to forge out a future, 
we desire a letter stating 
(fully, explicitly and hon- 
estly) your record and 
qualifications. We want no 
interview with you until we 
have read your letter, 
which will be truly confi- 
dential. Address “R. F.,” 
Box 226, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 
































LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN TOTAL 
PAID CIRCULATION. 


Government statement for six 
months ended September 31, 1922 


wvernse 145,953 anus 


Representatives: 


Mow Yor: gua in 
H.W. Moloney — Suite 401, Tower Bld, 
604 Times Bidg. 6 No. Michigan Ave. 
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Clubs and 
Merchants Advertise 
a Football Game 


‘TH popular game of football 
developed some unusual iews- 
paper advertising toward tic end 
‘of the season. 

PriInTERS’ INK in its issue of 
December 21 detailed the co-oper- 
ative advertising by business 
houses of Montgomery to get a 
large attendance at the Alalama- 
Georgia game. A similar iise of 
advertising to get out the spend- 
ing crowd to a local game was 
seen in Appleton, Wis., in the last 
game of the season for Appleton 
High School. No less than four 
co-operative advertising pages 
were purchased by enthusiastic 
civic organizations and local busi- 
ness houses. The _intersectional 
game against the Beatrice, Neb, 
High School was advertised in the 
form of a regular proclamation 
signed by the mayor. He told how 
the local team would “match its 
wits and brawn” with its oppo- 
nent. The mayor also pointed out 
other important considerations, 
such as pride in their sons, their 
school and their city which should 
prompt every citizen to see the 
contest. 

“Tt will be a meeting of two cit- 
izens in~- two States,” said the 
mayor, “and in view of these con- 
siderations, I, Henry Reuter, as 
mayor of Appleton, call upon each 
and every citizen of our city to 
show by his attendance at Law- 
rence field on Tuesday afternoon, 
November 30, that he is a sup- 
porter of our football team. | urge 
the business men of Appleton to 
make a special effort to give pub- 
licity to the game, and I cal! upon 
the people at large to help our 
boys uphold our city’s reputation 
as a community of civic boosters.” 

This page of copy was paid for 
and signed by The Rotary Club, 
The Elks, The Advertising Club 
and The Lions Club. The business 
men of Appleton took the mayor's 
urge of “publicity” to mean paid 
advertising. Fifteen local business 
houses, representing lines of busi- 
ness from the local distributor of 
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Back On the Job 


After having served two terms as Governor 
of Nebraska, Samuel R. McKelvie is again 
devoting all his time to editing and publishing 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


The Only Weekly Farm Paper Published in Nebraska 
LINCOLN 
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Are You Getting YourShare 
of Business in New England? 


New England is one of the most important markets in 


the country. 


It is prosperous. 


With a population of only seven per cent 


of the country, New England, in 1920 made ten per cent of 
the total individual income tax returns, reporting ten per 
cent of the country’s income. 


Its cities are close together. 


This makes New England a 


territory your salesmen can cover quickly and at minimum 


expense. 


There are 5,656,289 New Englanders (not counting illiter- 
ates and children who are under ten years of age) who can 
be appealed to by the written word through newspaper 


advertising. 


New England consumers as well as dealers are most recep- 


tive to advertising. 


Develop this prosperous and responsive market by using 


the home daily newspapers. 


They blanket the entire 


territory thoroughly and at a comparatively small appro- 


priation. 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation 10,660 A. B. C. 
Population 41,029, with suburbs 110,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 16,132 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. & Menouny 
Daily Circulation 31, "489 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 20,079 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 72,552 P. oO. 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 250,000 


TELEGR 
WORCESTER, MASS. GaAzerTn” 
Daily Circulation 73,957 A. B. C. 
Population 179,754, with suburbs 350,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,911 A. B. C, 
Serves territory of 130,000. 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 
Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,100, with suburbs 220,000 


POST 
TELEGRAM 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45, 229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir., 34,427 P. O. 
Population 165,006, with suburbs 225,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (&vening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,829 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 26, 294 7. @. 


Member A. 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 
Daily Circulation 21, 219° P. O.—2c copy 
Population 67,000, with suburbs 100,000 


MERIDEN MORNING RECORD 
Daily Circulation 6,699 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 37,739, with suburbs 60,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., ~~ PRESS 
Daily Circulation 1, 459 P ';. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home con- 
munity. 
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Brunswick phonographs and East- 
man Kodaks to candy stores and 


poultry markets bought three 
pages of space subdivided in equal 
units. In the centre of each page 
was a talk about football in gen- 
eral, and each advertiser used as 
an illustration the photograph of 
one oi the local football players. 
A clothing shop, for example, fea- 


tured George Klein with this de- 
scription beneath his picture: 
“This scrappy youngster played a 
substitute line position this year 
and he will be back at ’em again 
next season. Klein is a_ born 
fighter who never knows when he 
is licked. He is especially good 
on the defense, often crashing 
through to spill the opposition be- 
fore it gets started.” 

Then the copy for the clothing 
house said: “You'll enjoy the 
playing of this young man next 
Thursday if you are warmly clad,” 
and continued with a description 
of the merchandise for sale. The 
whole co-operative plan furnishes 
a good example to manufacturers 
of tying up copy to a local event, 
and helping to make that event 
successful. 





Street Railway Advertises fon 
Freight 


A bid for freight business is being 
made, via newspaper advertising, by 
the Worcester, Mass., Consolidated 
Street Railway Company. The com- 
pany says: 

“Ship by trolley freight. Service tu 
185 points. Save time and money. 
Compare our rates with what you are 
paying.” The company invites manu- 
facturers to telephone for detailed facts. 





Joins Chicago Industrial 
Engineers 


Travers J. Strong, who has been di- 
rector of merchandising plans with the 
McCutcheon-Gerson Service, Chicago 


advertising agency, has become adver- 


tising and sales counsel for the Haynes 
orporation, Chicago industrial engi- 
neers. lle has been a director of the 
latter company for the last two years. 
Mrs. P. A. Nystrom, for the last six 
years office manager of the Standard 


Farm Papers, Inc., Chicago, has re- 
signed. She was formerly vice-presi- 
dent of George W. Herbert, Inc., Chi- 
cago, which later became the Standard 
Farm Papers, 
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Largest 
Circulation 


of any 


Maine Daily! 


PORTLAND’S 
Only Three-Cent Daily 
PORTLAND’S 
Only Evening Paper 


Portland Express 


NOW enjoying the largest 
circulation in its history! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 





Paper Boxes 


for Canada 
* Made in Canada” 


Your satisfaction is 
assured in our: 


—Capacity 


—Equipment 
and intent to please 
you. 


RUDD PAPER BOX 
COMPANY, Limited 


W. P. Bennett, Pres. 
374 Richmond St., West 


Toronto, Canada 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 Sy Geor, George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PustisHinGc CoMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orricre: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

City. President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. 

Vice-President, R.W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 

Davip Marcus. 

Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building, 122 S. 

Michigan Blvd., DouGLas Taytor, Manager, 

reg: Office: 704 Walton Building 

Guo. M. Konn, Manager. 

St. i. Office: Post Dispatch Building, 

A. D. McK unnevy, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: Examiner Building, 

M. C. MoGensgEn, Manager. 

Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., 

H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 


Toronto, 


Issued ‘'hursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
quarter page, $25; one inch, minimum $7.70. 
Classified 55 cents a line, Minimum order $2.75. 
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The The promotion 
of F. Edson 
oo cg ead White to’ the 


presidency of the 
White’s Rise great Armour & 
Company is another example of 
the rise of a poor boy to power, 
fame and riches. Starting in on 
the killing floor of a packing plant 
when seventeen years of age, he 
heads the mightiest organization 
of its kind in the world before 
reaching his fiftieth milestone. 
Such romances are almost every- 
day occurrences in American busi- 
ness life. The interesting thing, 
however, in these spectacular rises 
is not found in their frequency or 
in the commentary which they of- 
fer on the opportunities in busi- 
ness. Their significance, we be- 
lieve, lies in just this: that only 
through the promotion of men 
trained in the ranks can business 
grow solidly. There are many ex- 
ceptions to this, of course, but 
that seems to be the general rule. 


INK Jan. 1 192} 

We know a company in thc elec. 
tric fixture field that has been 
making remarkable progres:, due 
principally to an exceptional! prod- 
uct and to its excellent advertising. 
The organization, itself, however, 
is in a constant turmoil. We 
asked the president why. “Be- 


cause our business is growing 
faster than an organization can 
be trained to take care of i,” he 
replied. He says he mus: now 


stop to build up an adequate or- 
ganization before he can hope to 
expand his business any further, 

We also know a manufacturer 
who is marketing his  coods 
through his own chain of stores, 
He, too, has had a mushroom 
growth. New stores are opened 
at frequent intervals. In many 
cases, though, these new establish- 
ments are so badly run that the 
trade that the company’s splendid 
advertising is attracting is being 
driven away. This manufacturer 
has the same trouble; he is build- 
ing his business faster than he is 
building his personnel. 

That explains why most sub- 
stantial concerns have grown 
slowly. In the chain store field, 
very few companies that siarted 
big, with a large number of stores, 
have been outstandingly 
ful. Those companies that have 
succeeded notably started humbly, 
adding only one store at a time. 
A new store was not opened until 
men had been trained within the 
organization to manage it. 

The same principle has been fol- 
lowed by manufacturers, from the 
Standard Oil Company down. 
Carnegie’s marvelous success was 
due to his ability in developing 
men. Philin D. Armour had the 
same quality. Great as were his 
accomplishments in many direc- 
tions, the present giant proportions 
of the business he founded is duc 
to the man-building policy which 
he created. F. Edson White ‘s the 
present fruition of that policy. 
Coming up through the ranks of 
Armour & Company there are 
dozens of other men who some 
day will be as fitted to become 
president of the company as Mr. 
White is today. A company found- 
ed on such a policy is bound to 
grow. It has to grow in order to 


success- 
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afford opportunity for its. men. 

Mr. White, by the way, “be- 
lieves that advertising is one of 
the nughtiest forces in modern 
merchandising.” .In an interview 
in the September, 1920, Printers’ 
Ink \ionthly he said: “We believe 
salesmanship is largely a matter of 
indiviiuality. Therefore, our pol- 
icy is to let our men have the 
wides' possible latitude as to 
methods and other things. 

“This is a principle that was 
handed down by P. D. Armour, 
the founder of this business. Mr. 


Armour always insisted that the 
salesmen have what ‘he called 
‘plenty of rope.’ 

“*\ salesman striving to make 
good, Mr. Armour used to say, 
‘should be given any amount of 


rope. If he is the wrong kind he 
will hang himself with it. If he 
is the right kind he will make it 
a ladder,’ ” 





Why Some There is a ten- 
dency to think 


“ ” 
Good Ideas that an unusual 


Are Dropped advertising ot 
sales idea was proved unworkable 
because it was eventually discon- 
tinued by the concern which origi- 
nated it. But so many circum- 
stances conspire to stop construc- 
tive effort that it is not good 
judgment to attribute failure to 
every idea that was given up by 
the company starting it. New 
management comes in with new 
methods; there is an internal dis- 
agreement; bad financial manage- 
ment or any one of several other 
things which can and do stop new 
plans. 

One of the other causes is the 
departure of the individual who 
was responsible for the plans. A 
sales manager for a small com- 
pany works out, against big 
icles, a new sales plan. Before 
it has been completely tried out 
and while the president of the 
smal! concern is still lukewarm on 
the new idea, a ‘big competitor 
sees the possibilitiés, discovers the 
originator and makes him an offer. 
He soes with the larger company, 
adapts the original idea to fit the 
ne problems, and goes forward 
with his plan. The little concern 


obs 
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very often drops back with relief 
to its old methods, decides to “let 
well enough alone,” runs along in 
its old groove of selling according 
to accepted demand—and stays 
small, 

This sort of thing happens very 
often. An idea discontinued by 
one company for any one of a 
number of reasons which had 
nothing to do with the intrinsic 
value of the idea, is now being 
used by other concerns, often in a 
widely different line of industry, 
with real success. 

Before refusing to consider a 
new idea merely because the firm 
which originated it is no longer 
using it, it is well to check up 
carefully the real reason for its 
discontinuance. Any other course 
is unfair to initiative, the motive 
power of progressive business. 





Long-Range In running 
Advertising ‘through some re- 
Views cent issues of 
PRINTERS’ INK 
we came across this paragraph in 
the issue of December 14, 1922, 
which was taken from a speech 
that had been delivered by C. L. 
Benjamin : 

“Advertising works slowly, as a 
glacier does. It takes a period of 
from two to four years for an ad- 
vertising campaign to be effective. 
Plans should therefore be made 
for a long time ahead. The rea- 
son why it takes advertising so 
long to act is because man’s mind 
is like marble, and the idea must 
be carved in slowly. It is well 
that the human mind is not like 
putty, for, although a person 
might be quickly sold on an idea, 
he could be as quickly unsold: by 
a competitor’s advertising.” 

It is an odd coincidence that in 
the same issue there appeared two 
articles which show how fully 
some of our most successful con- 
cerns are disposed to accept Mr. 
Benjamin’s statement. These arti- 
cles demonstrate how necessary it 
is for an advertiser to take a long- 
range view of his business. 

The first of these told “How the 
Western Electric Company Is An- 
alyzing Its Distribution Costs.” It 
was taken from an address deliv- 
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ered by O. D. Street, at that time 
general manager of distribution 
of the Western Electric Company. 
Mr. Street described in graphic 
detail the progress that organiza- 
tion has made in its ten years of 
endeavor and study to know what 
its distribution costs really are and 
the best method of segregating 
these costs. 

Most manufacturers have a 
rough idea of their selling costs, 
but these ideas are not likely to be 
very accurate, particularly as ap- 
plied to individual products in a 
vast line. The Western Electric 
discovered that it had a totally 
erroneous notion of the relative 
profitableness of its orders. As 
Mr. Street states it: 

“1. We discovered, contrary to 
our belief, that the orders which 
carried the highest rate of profit 
were, in reality, the ones on which, 
taken as a class, we were losing 
an enormous amount of money. 

“2. We discovered, again con- 
trary to our belief, that the orders 
which carried the lowest rate of 
profit were, in reality, the ones on 
which, taken as a class, we made 
all our money.” 

To get this information, the 
company had to take a long-range 
view of its business and to exer- 
cise patience in analyzing thou- 
sands and perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of orders. 

The other article told how the 
Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany determines what part of its 
immense line shall be pushed. The 
programme is carried out through 
a function that is rapidly coming 
to be known as “sales engineer- 
ing.” Sales engineering obtains a 
nice co-ordination between sellitig 
and production. The major prob- 
lems in this co-ordination are, to 
use the words of H. Feldman, the 
author of the article: 

“1, Determination of the type 
of product and service. 

“2. Determination of the total 
amount to be produced in any 
year and the relative amount of 
each item. 

“3. The actual scheduling 
monthly and otherwise of the 
amount of each item needed 
for current sales or regular pro- 
duction in special co-operation 
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with the producing departments,” 

The plan is carried out by a 
merchandise committee, which 
maintains an even balance between 
what is produced and what can he 
sold. Methods are followed which 
enable the committee to forecast 
sales with reasonable certainty and 
thus to chart the activities of the 
business on the capacity of the ap- 
proaching market. 

More and more manufacturers 
are finding it necessary to forecast 
their sales. It is the only way they 
can guide their production and 
financing intelligently. If it is ad- 
visable to forecast sales and plan 
production for a year or two years 
or five years ahead, it is just as 
necessary to project advertising 
for like periods. It takes a long 
time not only for advertising, but 
also for all business plans to 
mature. 


Use Outdoor Advertising for 
St. Louis Bond Issue 


Thirty slogans urging the adoption of 
a municipal bond issue to be voted on 
in February have been placed on posters 
in St. Louis. The slogans advertise the 
need of improvements to permit city 
growth, insure public health and de 
velop St. Louis parks, The posters 
have been donated by various out- 
door advertising companies. At points 
where motorists have to stop in traffic 
the posters present a street widening 
argument. . the River des Peres 
impresses itself ,on St. Louisans with 
its own pungent olibanum, attention 
is directed to the open sewer menace. 
Sanitation and health provisions are ad- 
vertised in the congested districts. 


Brazil Increases Duty on 
Colored Cuts 


American firms are warned against 
inclusion of colored cuts in catalogues 
going into Brazil because of a heavy 
duty recently decreed by the Inspector 


of Customs at Rio de Janeiro, Such 
catalogues are dutiable upon importa- 
tation into Brazil as “prints, drawings 
and photographs for posters, acver- 
tisements, etc.” Hitherto, regardless 
of color illustrations, trade catalogues 
have been admitted as books at a nom- 
inal duty of 0.150 milreis per kilo. 


Who Claims This Slogan? 
Burrato Force CoMPANY __ 
Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 3, 192 
Editor of Printers’ INK: : 
We are using the slogan “Put Nature 
on Your Pay Roll,” and would like to 
know if your records show a prior us¢ 
of this slogan. 
F, B. Strusincer. 
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NEW STADIUM OF OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


800 Columbus Boy Scouts handled the seating and ushering of 72,000 
spectators in this huge structure at the opening game with Michigan. 


Simply one of the public “‘good turns” Scouts are rendering. 





Walter Camp says:- 
“Scouting is a hardy out door plant, no delicate hot housé 
blossom. It lives and moves and has its being under open 
skies. Winter or summer a Boy Scout is happiest doing 
things out doors, swimming, hiking, cycling, making his 
own camp fire and cooking his own mess, following old 


trails or laying new ones.” 
be hh To 





This great group of boys requires everything known to 
out-of-door life. To supply these needs they. read the 
advertisements in their magazine—BOYS’ LIFE—the 
official publication of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Forms for March—first of the Spring and Summer 
Camping Numbers—close January 25th. 


Boys$LiFE 


200 Fifth Avenue 1014 Union Bank Bldg. 203 So. Dearborn Street 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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The “Big Six” and 
the P. I. Seven 


n 
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Articles describing the advertising 
and sales activities of the Stude- 
baker Corporation that appeared in 
Printers’ Ink Publications: “When 
History Sells Your Product” 
(Monthly), May, 1922; “Why 
Studebaker Is Selling All the 
Cars It Can Make”—an inter- 
view with A, R. Erskine, Pres., 
Studebaker Corporation (Weekly), 
August 11, 1921; “What Has 
Happened to Industrial Co- 


operative Plans?’ (Monthly), 
June, 1921; “Intensive Selling 
That Backs Up the Advertising 
Campaign” (Monthly), April. 
1921; ‘‘Methods of the Automo 
bile Industry in Financing In 
stalment Sales” (Weekly), March 
17, 1921; “Selecting a Historic 
Character to Give a Product Per 
sonality’’ (Monthly), January, 
1921; ‘‘Studebaker’s Industrial 
Co-operative Plans” (Weekly), 
November 13, 1919, 
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‘he following officials of the 
Studebaker Corporation are 
readers of either Printers’ Ink 
or Printers’ Ink Monthly, or 
both, as indicated :* 


Name Title Weekly Monthly 


\. R. Erskine President 

H. A. Biggs Vice-President 

H.B. Harper Sales Manager 

H.S. Vance Export Manager 

GG. W. Sweet Asst. Sales Manager 
W. E. Betts Advertising Manager 
I’. M. Rigby Export Adv. Manager 


* Information furnished by 
Studebaker Corporation 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


PRINTERS’ INK PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


e Weekly Journal of Advertising An Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
lished 1888 by Georce P. Rowe. tising, Sales and Marketing 


185 Madison Avenue, Corner of 34th Street, New York 
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The Greatest ries 


World’ 

e e Atlantic 
Religious Issue ae 
Current 

Our April issue will be several st. Nich 
times larger than the regular size, me 


containing a lengthy review of 1922; ge 
an exposition of all work done, and Sestonen 
special church information of such a cachet 
nature as to cause its retention in the 


homes of subscribers for at least a Bias 
° y ysica 


year. American 
True Stc 


This special issue gives to our pres- Red Bo 


ent advertisers all the additional pub- Semone 
ot * . hotopla} 
licity to be derived from an annual in Semenel 


use for a year. Success 
Motion I 


It also offers to new advertisers Sunset 


° American 

the best opportunity of the year to try a... 
out Extension. Me bre 
ocreeniar 

Hearst’s 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE [= 


The World’s Greatest Catholic Boys’ Miz 
Monthly 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations —_ (: 
adies’ I 


General Offices: Good He 


180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. Harper's 


Pictorial 


Eastern Advertising Representatives: —" 
oman s 


LEE & WILLIAMSON Modern 

171 Madison Avenue, New York City Delines 
People’s 

Holland’s 

Designer 

The Hou 

Fashional 

People’s 


W 


ito 
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JAN UARY MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
Standard Size 

Pages Lines 
Review of Reviews 24,346 
World's 18,904 
Atlantic 18,230 
Harper’s 18,056 
Scribner’s 14,515 
Current Opinion 11,032 
Centur} 9,170 
St. Nick 4,144 
Wide World 4,078 
Munsey’s : 3,587 
Blue Book 3,390 
Bookman 3,309 
Our World 3,284 
Everybody’s 2,847 


Flat Size 
Columns Lines 
Physical Culture 30,532 
American 24,243 
Winte SUNY 60 ca0edsek en 154 22,100 
Red Book 17,539 
Cosmopolitan 15,975 
Photoplay 14,675 
Metropolitan 12,089 
Success 11,797 
Motion Picture Magazine.. 11,520 
11,431 
American Boy 9,135 
Asia 8,743 
McClure’s 7,070 
Screenland 6,541 
Hearst’s International .... 6,232 
Elks Magazine 6,045 
Boys’ Life 
Boys’ Magazine 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns 


\ 


Vogue (2 issues) 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s Bazar 

Pictorial Review 

McCall’s 

Woman’s Home Comp 
Modern Priscilla 
Delineator 

People’s Popular Monthly. 
Holland’s 

Designer 

The Household 

Fashionable Dress 

People’s Home Journal.... 
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The Time 


for “Distress Selling 
and Advertising” 


is Past 


Where will you find your best 
market? How can you reach it 
most effectively? Where will you 
get the greatest return per dollar 
of advertising investment? 


The Time 


for “Constructive 
Campaigning” 


is Here 


The editorial policy which 
attracts business executives as 
readers recommends “Forbes” 
with equal force to advertisers 
who should concentrate their 
sales efforts in this market. 


“Forbes” is a magazine of Busi- 
ness Leadership. Our method of 
building selected executive circula- 
tion through mail promotion guar- 
antees your market. 


Our editorial policy develops a 
mental attitude which makes this 
market ready to do _ business. 
“Forbes” is “‘made to measure,” to 
fit business executives. We select 
our own prospects, men entrusted 
with business leadership. We find 
them ready and glad to pay $4.00 
a year for 26 issues. 


Let us get together and plan how 
you can advertise in ‘Forbes’? most 
effectively, 


FORBES 


WALTER DREY, Vice-President 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Eastern Manager 
Frank H. Burns 
Little Bidg. 
Boston, Mass. 


Western Manager 
H. 8. Irvino 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Another 
Year 
of 
Achievement! 


During the year just past the 
New Haven Register has attained 


the 


Largest Circulation 
in Its History ! 


No other New Haven paper has 
within 50 per cent as much 
actual Net Paid circulation in 
New Haven’s trading territory. 


No other New Haven paper has 
entire circulation as large, by 
many thousands, as the Register's 
City circulation alone. 


It is this Intense Concentration 
of circulation that enables the 
Register’s advertising to 


produce Actual Results 
even far greater in pro- 
portion than its over- 
whelming circulation 
preponderance would 
indicate 


With double the circulation the 
Register often produces from 
Four to Ten times the Actual 
Results. 


More than 35,000 people every 
night now BUY the Register. 


New Haven 
Register 


Largest Circulation in 
Connecticut's Largest City 


The Julius 
Boston— New 


Mathews Special Agency 
York — Detroit — Chicago 
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Needlecraft 

Woman’s World 

Mother’s Magazine 

Child Life 

Woman Citizen (3 Dec. is.) 38 
Today’s Housewife 


GENERAL AND CLASS 
Columns Lines 

The Spur (2 issues) 

Town & Country (2 is.)..276 

Radio News 

House & Garden 

Popular Mechanics (pg.).. 

Country Life 

Vanity Fair 

Arts & Decoration 


Normal Instructor 
Science & Invention 
House Beautiful 
Nation’s Business , 
Field & Stream 
Business 

National Sportsman 
Theatre 

Scientific American 
Popular Radio (pg.)...... 41 
International Studio 
Garden Magazine 
Outdoor Life 
Outers’ Recreation 
Rotarian 

Forest & Stream 
Association Men 
Extension Mag 
Illustrated World (pg.)... 16 
Motor Life 

Outing 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

Columns 

MacLean’s (2 Dec. issues) .236 

Western Home Mo. (Dec.).158 

Canadian Home Journal... 87 

Everywoman’s World .... 61 

Canadian Magazine (pg.).. 

Rod & Gun in Canada.... 

La Canadienne 


Lines 
41,448 
27,661 
15,277 
10,746 
9,408 
7,683 
6,935 


DECEMBER WEEKLIES 
December 1-7 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post. .291 

Literary Digest 
American Weekly 
Life 

Forbes 


Lines 
49,563 
13,576 
13,317 
11,015 
10,480 
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ITHIN the last six weeks, 

five new national publicity 
advertisers have given their full 
schedule to PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE for 1923. 


These advertisers realize that 
PHYSICAL CULTURE has 
reduced the “guess” in maga- 
zine publicity to a minimum. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE proves 
by the continued increasing use 
of space by keyed advertisers 
that its readers are influenced 
and convinced by the printed 
appeal in their magazine. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


New York Los Angeles 
Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Seattle 


—_—_ 
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Columns Lines December 29-31 Columns Lines 

Nation 9,555 Saturday Evening Post..143 24,318 
9,085 Literary Digest 5,642 

Independ’t & W’kly Rev. 8,660 American Weekly 2,960 
Christian Herald 5,587 Christian Herald i 2,279 
Collier’s 4,677 Churchman 
American Legion Weekly 3,872 
Judge 3,536 Collier’s 
Youth’s Companion .... 3,420 Argosy-All-Story (pg.)... 
Churchman 3,075 American Legion Weekly 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.)... 2,716 


N Republi 2,425 
ene Totals for December Column 


December 8-14 Columns Lines Saturday Evening Post.1271 216,185 
Saturday Evening Post..387 65,875 Literary Digest ........3 361 54.955 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.)... 89 20,104 American Weekly 3 39,279 
Literary Digest Argosy-All-Story (pg.)...119 26,758 
American Weekly Outlook 21,332 
Outlook Life 17,507 
Forbes Christian Herald 16,854 
Youth’s Companion 16,013 
Independ’t & W’kly Rev. 2 elias 15.080 
Collier’s Collier’s 14,827 
American Legion Weekly 4,046 13,672 
Christian Herald 3,803 American Legion Weekly 90 13,002 

3,522 Churchman 12,991 
Churchman 2,901 Independ’t & W’kly Rev. 89 12,810 


2,798 
‘ r Youth’s Companion .... 10,575 
New Republic 2,425 New Republic 2 9,260 


Nation 1,890 


December 15-21 Lines RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 


Saturday Evening Post. .2 50,500 
Linesaty Digiet 13,064 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI. 


American Weekly 11,378 FICATIONS 
er ee 3,760 Columns Lines 
Churchman 3,516 5 199,164 
3,276 2. Vogue (2 issues)...... 557 88,014 
Christian Herald 3,151 3. The Spur (2 issues)..412 69,270 
American Legion Weekly 2,986 4. Ladies Home Journal..320 54,464 
ERE Uren e Oe ae 2 2,862 5. Town & Country (2 is.). 46,507 
New Republic 2,646 6. Radio News .........305 44,898 
2,520 7. House & Garden 5 43,456 
Life 2,203 8. MacLean’s (2 Dec. is.).23 41,448 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 1,674 9. Good Housekeeping ..243 33.550 
Youth’s Companion .... 9 1,579 10. Pop. Mechanics (pg.).. 31,528 
11. Harper’s Bazar 30,633 


Saturday Evening Post..152 25,929 12. Physical Culture ......213 30,532 


Literary Digest 6,295 13. Country Life 30,20 
3.460 14. Vanity Fair 30,072 


2.048 15. Pictorial Review 28,260 

Christian Herald 2,034 16. West. Home Mo. (Dec.). 27,661 
17. Arts & Decoration.... 

New Republic 18. System 
Life 19. Rev. of Reviews (pg.). 
Churchman 4 20. American 169 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 5 21. McCall’s 116 
Youth’s Companion .... 7 22. Popular Science Mo...151 
American Legion Weekly 8 23. Woman’s Home Comp. .133 
American Weekly eee 154 22,100 
Collier’s 21,982 


December 22-28 Columns _ Lines 
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“ The Tiger of France Stands Bareheaded 
Before the Grave of Great Heart” 


“Premier Benito Mussolini, Italian 
Dictator, and His Cabinet at Rome” 


“The Best Dressed Woman in the World” 


“Sir Stanley Brown, Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer, Who Says: ‘ What 
We Owe, We Will Pay’” 


HESE are just a few of the pictures that appeared 
in the 24-page rotogravure section of the January 
CURRENT OPINION. 


Every month CURRENT OPINION, through its roto- 
gravure pages, will portray the men and women occupying 
the foreground of public interest. It will bring to its 
readers the places and events of unusual interest. It 
will present the best in art and the outstanding characters 
of the drama. In short, it will aim to place before its 
readers the most interesting photographic record of the 
important happenings of the month. 


Reader responsiveness to this section has been immediate. 


CurRENT Opinion 


RAYMOND A. BABCOCK 
Advertising Manager 


50 West 47th St. 105 West Monroe St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





An Increase of 4,500 Lines of cAdvertising an Issue for the 
Last Four Issues Compared with the Same Period a Year cAgo 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 


JANUARY ADVERTISING 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 

1923 1922 1921 
OE OT ae 24,243 18,304 26,588 
Physical Culture ........... 30,532 26,355 23,026 
Review of Reviews........... 24,346 22,008 22,082 
ee he ere 17,539 18,673 23,052 
oy A eee 18,904 17,716 20,662 
ae eifiuciade aicabatagis x 13,352 17,385 
ee 15,291 16,486 
Atlantic. EE xicedeaecoms ; 15,198 16,306 
oo caine caieeeimaeigs J J 14,115 
RE i shicdséswsendinre 9: dine > oii 15,148 
EE Oa 8 y 12,028 
Motion Picture Magazine. . : 11,860 
_ Ree eee 5 11,780 
American Boy ............. E 12,140 
J See See 
Hearst’s International ...... 
.... = eaaaiae 
I io dng hse eidecnrnd.e 
Current Opinion ............ 
Everybody’s Salil ated car atalorcecali 
WONG SEED 66 0 vicc-cos.ceie 
a OO Eee 
er eee 





*New size. Issue omitted. 
iThree-year total. ’ 256,454 305,487 
: MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues).......c00- 39,338 
Ladies’ Home Journal ...... *49,185 
TUMSOOE'S BOGE occcccccccce 23,257 
Good Housekeeping ........ 
Woman’s Home Companion.. 
EERO: 
Pictorial Review ..ccoccccce 
tDesigner & Woman’s Mag.. 
EE SE ania 
People’s Popular Monthly.. 
Modern Priscilla........0.0 
Woman’s World ........... 
Mother’s Magazine ......... 
People’s Home Journal ..... 
eee 
Today’s Housewife ......... 


415,763 


91,501 





*New size. {Two magazines 
now combined. XIssue omitted. 370,419 . 377,508 


tThree-year total. ‘LASS MAGAZINES 

Town & Country $37, 743,559 
Popular Mechanics 39,309 
System 39,682 
Vanity Fair x 31,091 
House & Garden.. ee y 23,748 
Country Life ... — 7 27,985 
Popular Science Monthly > 17,634 
Nation’s Business ... - 

Scientific American . 

House Beautiful 

Theatre 


National Sportsman 
Outdoor Life 

Outers’ Recreation 
Forest and Stream 
Outing 





362,648 


$55,849 


4,512 





3,524 
*New size. tTwo issues. 
+Three weekly issues. §Five 338,248 269,276 324,654 


weelty iseuee. WEEKLIES (5 December Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post...... 160,816 *248,326 
RUE DE occccccccsce J 49,266 

COMETS ~ o.0's10 00:90 ocogeccces 

yo SE 4.0400-c0ewe 

Life .....ssceesecccvccccece 


eee 


420,534 


*262,356 


$30,538 
8,689 





hree issues. *Four issues. 
Pe, STN ee a... ae 


606,423 





GRAND TOTALS ..... 1,398,656 1,115,492 1,525,313 


1,805,368 


5. 944. 414.829 
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Witha Bow toaGreat 
Business Newspaper 





xaos Che JournalofCommerce “en 


+ NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASS AND COMMERCIAL BULLETIN nv aan -» 


32 BROADWAY. New Yor« 
TELEPHONE 6900 BROAD 


IN REPLY PLEASE REFER 


CPxeens 


Jan. 5, 1923, 


The’ Atlantic Monthly, 
Boston, Mass. 


Gent lemen: - 


May I express an apprecistion of 
the splendid balance of the ATLANTIC? 

Your articles on foreign and 
domestic problems affecting business and the country 
must be getting you more and more readers smong business 


men, and add to this an interesting magazine of litersture 


e and life. 
— I would say that you are not trying 
78,051 to make a magazine thet the greatest number of people will 
83,207 like, but you are steadily finding an increasing number of 
+" people who like the kind of magazine you publish. 
34,051 


Very truly yours, 


Pi. boew 


MANAGING EDITOR. 











Editorial Influence Means 
Advertising Results 


The Atlantic Monthly 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 


One of the Quality Group 


We also publish: The House Beautiful The Living Age 














The Little 


Schoolmaster’s| = 


Classroom 


‘THE average morning’s mail is 
far more interesting and pul- 
sating with humanness in this year 
of 1923 than it was some years 
ago. The handshake is not lost in 
business. 

Corporations may grow to gi- 
gantic sizes. The presidents of 
the larger organizations may never 
actually meet but a few of their 
customers. The same goes for the 
other officials. To do more is a 
physical impossibility. For these 
reasons the business letter has 
been seized upon as the vehicle to 
carry that homey, perhaps homely, 
note which some seem to think has 
disappeared from business rela- 
tions. 

The Schoolmaster was forcibly 
reminded of this as he perused his 
mail during the month of Decem- 
ber. Every morning he noticed 
special letterheads which endeav- 
ored to convey, by the printed 
route, the season’s greetings. 

All types of illustrations were 
employed. Some pictured merely 
a holly wreath. Others presented 
elaborate Christmas scenes. In 
fact, one letterhead that reached 
the Schoolmaster’s desk was en- 
tirely incased in a yuletide border 
and illustrated, in addition, a roof, 
a chimney and the accepted ver- 
sion of Santa Claus walking 
across the page. 

* * 


Of course in addition to these 
illustrated letterheads most of 
the Schoolmaster’s correspondents 
closed with the season’s greetings 
couched in a phraseology that 
more than made up for the ab- 
sence of the handclasp. It did 
please him, though, to see these 
decorated letterheads for it showed 
that there is more to business than 
mere commercialism. 

Incidentally, it seems that this 
idea of employing specially illus- 
trated business stationery might 
be extended to other gala occa- 
sions. A company’s requirements 
over a stated period can generally 


be determined with fair a 
so that there need be little 
age. 


curacy; 
wast- 


* * * 


When an unusual use is sug. 
gested to a big manufacturer by 
some individual much or liitle can 
be made of it depending upon 
the way the company handles jt 
The Schoolmaster has noticed that 
the bigger the company the more 
attention is apparently given to 
a suggestion made by an indi- 
vidual consumer. The Victor 
Talking Machine Company, for 
example, received recently from 
an educational director of a 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion a programme showing how 
he was using a Victrola in the 
Sunday service of a Brooklyn 
church. The director merely 
sent in a leaflet with the tenor 
solo, offertory, and hymns, all of 
which he played on the Victrola, 
marked in ink. 

The company investigated and 
found that this enterprising direc- 
tor in his unusual use of the 
machine gave a brief lecture on 
the oratorio and read the scripture 
text of the arias and choruses 
before playing them. It was also 
discovered that the particular Vic- 
trola used was placed in_ the 
church as a loan through the 
courtesy of a dealer. The in- 
novation was so well received that 
plans are now being made for the 
purchase of the instrument 

The company reproduced the 
leaflet sent in and a description of 
it in its magazine, “Voice of the 
Victor.” The article pointed out 
to other dealers that it was a pay- 
ing proposition for all of them to 
cultivate churches and their aux- 
iliary organizations, such as men’s 
and women’s clubs and young peo- 
ple’s societies. Dealers were told 
that pleas about lack of present 
funds preventing the immediate 
purchase of a Victrola for church, 
Sunday school or recreation-room, 
should never’ discourage them. 
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FLEXLUME SIGNS 
Always Suggest Quality 


OU will find that national advertisers, market- 

ing a superior product, use Flexlume Electric 

Signs because they~ suggest quality in every 
line. It is not design alone, or color, or the ability to 
perfectly- reproduce trademarks in raised, snow- 
white glass characters. There are many little points 
which give Flexlumes character, points small. in 
themselves, but important when taken all together 
—superior construction, whichis easily recognized. 
And back of every* Flexlume is a service organiza-. 
tion more than nation wide. 


Flexlume Signs have a place in your adver- 
tising. Let us tell you all. about them and 
send you a sketch showing a Flexlume to meet 
the needs of your business. = 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION Jaa, 
32 Kail Street BUFFALO,N.Y. © 
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Editor 


Manufacturer of nationally ad- 
vertised building products 
wants man to launch and edit 
house organ to job carpenters. 
Should have intimate knowl- 
edge of home building and of 
the interests and problems of the 
contractor and carpenterr. 


Address “CN,” Box 232, Care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Are you planning to establish an office or ware- 
house or organize a sales force in 


DENVE 


for better distribution of your products in 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast territory? 
A high-grade salesman with technical educa- 
tion, advertising experience and organizing 
ability wishes to get in touch with you. Address 


D. G. L., 1111 Se. University Ave., Denver, Col. 








WANT TO REACH 
CLEVELAND HOMES? 


In 4 hours, each week, 167,- 
000 Shopping News copies go 
into as many homes. We oc- 
casionally take similar dis- 
tributions for high grade 
national advertisers at rea- 
sonable rates. Inquiries and 
close investigation invited. 


Address Circulation Manager 
Cleveland Shopping News 
626 Huron Rd., Cleveland, O. 











The Complete Book on 
Engraving and Printing 


“Commercial Engraving and Printing,” 
by Charles W. Hackleman, is a veritable 
encyclopedia of useful, time-saving and 
money-making information for advertising 
men. 

It gives quick answers to daily questions 
about photography, retouching, drawing, 
reductions, enlargements, styles of draw- 
ing, plate-making for one or more colors, 
all methods of printing, color harmony 
and _ effective binations, bossi 
bookbinding, etc., etc. 850 pages—over 
1500 illustrations—35 related subjects. 
Write for FREE prospectus showing 
sample pages, contents, approval offer, etc. 


COMMERCIAL ENGRAVING PUB. CO. 
Dept. HT, Indianapolis, Ind. 

















The main thing, said the com. 
pany, was to make the congreg:. 
tion recognize the need { 

Victrola. The ultimate sale would 
somehow follow. Big companies 
such as the Victor in this case 
have found that it pays to broad. 
cast an idea sent in by a consumer 
instead of filing it as so many 
smaller companies are apt to do, 


* * * 


There is a certain large manv. 
facturer and national advertiser 
whose general offices occupy a 
whole floor in one of the hig of. 
fice buildings on lower Broadway, 
New York. The Schoolmaster 
contemplating a call on the adver. 
tising manager of this concern, 
took the elevator to the fifteenth 
floor and walking to the end of 
the corridor, opened a door and 
stepped into the main office. The 
Class may imagine his surprise 
when he found himself an unin- 
vited witness to the following 
scene: He found himself in a very 
large room, about two acres in 
size, all the space of which was 
occupied with rows upon rows of 
flat-top desks. Beside each desk 
stood a man or woman facing the 
Schoolmaster. In the small space 
near the information desk with 
his back to the railing which sepa- 
rated the reception enclosure from 
the rest of the office and in plain 
sight of the entire office force, 
stood a man who acted as director 
to the others in the execution of a 
series of setting-up exercises. 

“Ready. First position,” called 
the leader, and arms were exten¢- 
ed laterally to a horizontal posi- 
tion, palms upward. “One, two, 
three, four; one, two, three, four.” 
And so on, for twenty or twenty- 
five times, while arms went u), 
forward and down, up, dow! 
The men had taken off their coats. 
All windows were open. 

For ten minutes the School- 
master watched and wondered. 
His presence was ignored. Busi- 
ness was at a standstill. At length, 
the leader gave a signal; men put 
on their coats; the windows wert 
closed ; the information clerk came 
back to her post and asked the 
Schoolmaster in quite a matter- 
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f-fact way whom he wished to 
ee. 

“So you witnessed our exercise 
eriod?” the advertising manager 
hsked. ‘Well, we do that twice a 
ay here, and have for a couple 
of years. Twice a day, in mid- 
orning and mid-afternoon, we 
stop work and take our double 
laily dozen. Good idea, don’t you 
think so?” 

Yes, the Schoolmaster thought 
so, and resolved then and there to 
ell the Class about it. 

* * * 


A Merchants’ Association 
Advertises a New Hotel 


Merchants & Manufacturers’ 
Louisville is buying 

space in trade publications to advertise 
n new hotel. “The builders,” says the 
large space copy, “promise to have the 
Hotel ready for your conve- 

and comfort when you visit 
Louisville’s Fall Market Displays next 
ear.” A large illustration of what the 
otel will look like when it is completed, 
ogether with a detailed description of 
it, occupies the major portion of the copy. 
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Will Advertise New Line of 
Women’s Shoes 


The Harrisburg Shoe Manufacturing 
Company, Harrisburg, Pa., plans a cam- 
paign to advertise a new line of shoes 
which it will market under the name 
of “Mary Lee.” Newspapers in job- 
bing centres and full-page space in 
women’s magazines will be used. 

This advertising will be directed by 
Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, New York. 


INK 


A. L. Carmical with Chicago 
“Evening American” 


Andrew L. Carmical has joined the 
Chicago Evening American as assist- 
ant to L. R. Brooks, manager of pro- 
motion. Mr. Carmical was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of William Galloway 
& Co., farm implements, Waterloo, 
Iowa, and more recently with Critch- 
field & Company, advertising agency, 
Chicago. 


Edward I. Wade, formerly with the 
advertising departments of Armour & 
Company and the International Har- 
vester Company, Chicago, has joined 
the copy staff of the Chicago office of 
Albert Frank & Company. 








A Woman's Advertising Agency 
Washington, D. C. 


Writing in a business-like way 


The Things Women Want to Know 


With all the Romance, Fashion and Cosmopolitan 
Delightfulness of the nation’s capital as a background 


Marguerite Sitgreaves, Executive 


Formerly Adv. Mgr. of one of America’s Smartest Women’s Shops 


327 Star Building 
Main 3913 








SIOUX ANS ° 


Circulation 


60,000 


Line Rate 50c. 


Member A. B. C. 
Member A. P. A. 


Advertising Representatives 


JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 
Chicago New York Cleveland 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Atlanta San Francisco 


FARMER And BREEDER 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 























Mail Your Literature 
from Paris— 
LONDON 

Department stores and manufac- 
turers with exclusive mailing lists 
should mail occasionally from 
Paris or London announcing fash- 
ions or new goods. 

I will prepare your literature 
completely, take your “layout” 
and have printed over there, or 
arrange for mailing of literature 
completed here and shipped over. 

Advertising and selling experi- 
ence 10 years. Excellent recom- 
mendations. Sailing soon. Sherman 


Amsden, 321 W. 94th St., N. Y. C. 





Foreign Representative ex- 
perienced in introducing 
American lines in South 
America, England and conti- 
nental Europe, speaking and 
writing fluently seven lan- 
guages, will entertain a propo- 
sition from a reputable man- 
ufacturer. Best references as 
to character and ability. Ad- 
dress “G. T.,” Box 236, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 
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“Time,” a New Publication 


Time, Inc., is the name of a new 
company formed at New York to pub. 
lish Time, a weekly periodical whicky 
the publisher states, will present a brief, 
readable chronicle of significant news 
events. Time will have a page siz of 
7x10 inches and the first issue js 
scheduled to appear in February. 

Briton Hadden, formerly with the 
New York World, is president of Time, 
Inc., and E., R. Crowe, president of 
E. R. Crowe & Company, is vice. 
president. 

The advertising business of Time will 
be directed by E. R. Crowe & Company, 
which has added R. L. Johnson to 
its staff as advertising manager of this 
publication. He was formerly with 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, New jew York. 


Railroads to Spend $350,000,- 
000 for New Equipment 


Officials of twenty-seven railroads, 
representing about 40 per cent of the 
nation’s trackage, plan on a record ex- 
penditure in excess of $350,000,000 for 
new equipment and improvements dur- 
ing the current year, Using reports 
from the twenty-seven roads, The Rail- 
way Age estimates that $700,000,000 will 
be spent, the sum exceeding that spent 
in mad year of the last decade, except 
1917. 











advertising manager 
salary $4000 
worth $4000 

details box 240, P. I, 








SALESMEN 

—By -Mail 
fm Advertising 
Service 


For Business and 
Professional Men. 
Spenattiins different and original 
If you are used to earning $500 or 
more monthly on commission 
basis, we have the ammunition. 


SERVICE-SYSTEM 


16-22 Lawrence Street 
Newark, N. J, 















I Want a 


Partner 
In My AGENCY 


Two years ago I established an adver- 
tising agency. It nets me a good 
income but will not, I feel, develop 
as it should as a one-man business. 
A man who can sell advertising agency 
service and who could invest $5,000 
to $10,000 is offered this opportunity 
to buy an interest in this business. 
Write fully as to qualifications to 
“Philadelphia,” Box 241, P. I. 








‘The “CLASSIFIED” Clearing House 


NEW YORK . ARKENBERG SPECIAL AGENCY . CHICAGO 


REPRESENTING 500 NEWSPAPERS 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
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_ W. Staunton with Radio 
Equipment Company 

L. W. Staunton has been appointed 

dvertising manager of C. Brandes, 

Inc., radio equipment manufacturer, 

Yew York. Mr. Staunton formerly was 

ith the Herold-Garber Company, direct 


nail advertising, Indianapolis. At one’ 


ime he was with the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
in charge of the merchandising section 
f the department of publicity. 


\W. H. Trump Starts 
Advertising Service 


W. H. Trump, for more than seven 
vears advertising and associate sales 
nanager of Alexander Brothers, Phila- 
jelphia, manufacturers of leather belt- 
ng, has opened an advertising service 
fice at Philadelphia under his own 
mame. 


New York ‘Typographers to 
Change Name 


David J. Gildea and Arthur H. Mur- 
phy have acquired complete ownership 
of the Powers-Gildea Company, Inc., 
typographers, New York. The name 
will be changed to David J. Gildea & 
Company, Inc., about January 30. 


Raisins Preferred in Packages 


An_ investigation conducted among 
800 Boston housewives, showed that 
while 7 per cent were accustomed to 
buying raisins in bulk, 93 per cent 
preferred packaged goods, according to 
“Associated Growers,” published by the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 
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FOURTEEN POINTS 
POINT FOUR 
DIGNITY—Neither employers nor 
prospective employees are placed at 
a disadvantage through our dignified 

methods of arranging contacts. 
ROBNETT-HONES, Inc. 


Personalized Vocational Service 








20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, IIl, 




















‘Advertising and Selling 
A Splendid Opportunity. 
BRYANT &STRATTON COLLEGE 
Buffalo, New York 
For free prospectus address 
Instructor in Advertising and Selling 























“Greatest Lumber 


Newspaper on 
Earth.” 















Published 
in CHICAGO 
—Read wherever 


lumber is cut or sold. 
% Member A. B. C. J 











This emblem is 


your Protection 
rs aS Buy your Advertising 
(Siccatcn®, Calendars, Si ns and 
Specialties from Association ota 


Consult the Products Information Department 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTY ASSOCIATION 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 

















Agency Solicitors 
Here’s Your Opportunity 


I Have A recognized agency and 
plenty of capital. 


I Want To connect with several men 
who will help develop and 
build up this agency. These 
men must know the agency 
business and must prove 
that they are producers, 


I Offer A very liberal commission, 
with a prospect of partner- 
ship. 

Write fully, in confidence. Address 

“W. J.’’, Box 229, Care of Printers’ Ink 














COMPLETE 
ADVERTISING 


SERVICE 


ANGUAGES 
PAPERS 





RRR RR, 

Env-o-Blanks 
Make Ordering Easy 
Users AreBoosters Ask for Samples 


American Loose Leaf Mfg. Co. 
Sole Makers « CHICAGO 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED TO BUY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
WITH OR WITHOUT RECOGNITION 
Address: Box 716, Printers’ Ink 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Multi-color Press and Addressograph 
for sale; both motor driven and in first- 
class operating condition; had about six 
months’ usage; attractively priced for 
quick sale; get particulars from Green 
& Ellis Co., 1110 Sansom St., Phila, Pa. 


Something to Sell in New England! 
Two energetic, resourceful, successful 
commission men—one a college grad- 
uate—wish exclusive Rag gg of 
some meritorious article. Boston is our 
headquarters, J. J. Flynn, 55 Gilman 
St., Somerville, Mass. 














PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, ete.— First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable, ing print. 
ing of this nature but can take on more, 
City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 





from N. Y. Stryker Press, Washington, 
N. N. J. Phone 100. 
Space for Rent—1000 sq. ft. at $ $125.0) 


per month, in connection with a job 
printer; all or part can be secured, with 
freight and passenger elevator service; 
fireproof, steam-heated _ building. For 
printer, bookbinder, embosser, engraver 
or linotyper. Can give part trade for 
rent. Apply Mr. Young, 1780 B’way, 
Fifth Floor, at 57th St., Circle 4568, 


CAPITAL WANTED 
High-Class Trade Journal with splendid 
opportunity needs $10,000 to $15,000 for 
development purposes, ill give inter. 
ested party full details and show how 
investment will earn a very Satisfactory 
return. This is a real opportunity for 
someone to invest with or without ser. 
vices. Bank and business references 
given and expected. Box 731, 








$600 Cash, balance on liberal terms, 
will purchase a good small printing 
plant with open press, 12x18 C & 
with Miller Feeder, Virkotype, Stitcher, 
Cut-Cost Cabinet, type, Wood Type and 
Supplies necessary to a complete Plant. 
Address Standard, Box 698, P. I. 


LOW LABOR COST 

Railroad company owning large _three- 
story factory building in central New 
York will sell or lease same together 
with thirteen dwelling houses, if de- 
sired, to printing establishment. Trans- 
portation facilities and electric power at 
hand. Particulars on request. General 
Manager, Southern New York Railway, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Prosperous growing National non- 
technical trade weekly on account re- 
tiring publisher offered for sale either 
entire or half interest, partner to as- 
sume full command and responsibility; 
property should net $50,000 1923; will 
consider $25,000 cash, balance conve- 
nient terms from earnings with proper 
security. Truly a rare opportunity. 
Address Box 713, Printers’ Ink. 














HELP WANTED 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST wanted at St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Must be good at 
decorative work and lettering. Write 
to R. L. Stillson, Jr., 461 Eighth Ave, 
for appointment. 


WANTED 
ot AND LAYOUT MAN FOR 
TIONAL ADVERTISER. _ SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT OF VICK CHEM. 
ICAL COMPANY, PAGE 169. 


Well-known shoe trade publication has has 
an opening in New England for an ex- 
perienced advertising salesman, Won- 
derful opportunity for live wire. No 
other need apply. Correspondence con 
fidential. References required. Box 701, 
Printers’ Ink. 














Wanted—Young man for advertising de- 
partment of large Middle West manv- 
facturer of electrical and mechanical 
products. Out-of-the-ordinary possibili- 
ties for right man. Preference to man 
having college engineering education 
with leaning toward writing and adver- 
tising work. Give complete facts con 
cerning education, experience and salary 
desired. Box 702, Printers’ Ink. 








Pep, personality and purpose, in copy that is 
coherent and concise. Specializing in institu- 
tional, sports wear and men’s wear, from hats 
to hosiery, in writings that are brilliant for 
their brevity and notable for their results. 


HERBERT 
200 Fifth Ave. 
Gramercy 1586 


Room 451 














PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WANTED 


Publisher of leading class magazine 
would like to get in touch with high 
class representative for Chicago and 
Western territory. 

State other publications now represented, 
references and other qualifications in 
first letter. Address Box 717, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 
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WANTED—Experienced printer as 
Assistant Manager of well-equipped plant 
of 300 employes. Splendid opportunity 
to advance. Salary commensurate with 
experic ice and ability. Box 730, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR—To create 
new business and develop good field; 
must prepare own copy, and be able and 
willing to follow instructions; straight 
salary. State fully qualifications, ex- 










€ On more,m perience and salary expected. No “‘copy 
. 67 mile chasers” wanted, Address Mr. Norton, 
JashingtonM Gazette, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 















ADVERTISING MANAGER and 


at $1 25.00 00 CORRESPONDENT 

ith a joh[mProminent Wholesale Jewelry House 
‘ured, with needs capable catalog, mail-order man, 
r service; follow up ideas—handle sales correspon- 


ing. For dence 
, engraver 
trade e for 












Splendid opportunity. State 
experience, salary, in first letter. Con- 
fidential. Box 727, Printers’ Ink. 
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ALESMEN WANTED 





) To sell a unique line of advertising 
h splendid] novelties on a libe commission 
15,000 for] basis. Highest references required. 
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Stanwood Manufacturing Co. 
8 Tremont Row Boston, Mass. 








PROOFREADER, practical, of 
education and ability is wanted 
by The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Apply by 
letter only, addressed to the 
Employment Department, Sec. 
C, giving age, references and 
information as to qualifications 
and proofreading experience. 





One of the strongest Trade Journals 
in the Women’s Wear field has an 
opening for a real advertising solicitor. 

The man we are looking for is one 
of those “‘rare birds’? who is more than 
a mere advertising solicitor—he must 


dising and know how to apply it in a 
forceful, constructive way to his clients’ 
problems. Apply Box 699, Zz 


HIGH-CLASS 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER 


Wanted by large Christian publishing 
house. Opportunity for a capable, en- 
thusiastic, sensible subscription man, un- 
qualified references. Write fully, stating 
age, complete ae results pro- 
duced, your knowledge of and acquaint- 








nd salary 
ik. 


NTA. f 


magazine 
ith high 
ago and 


resented, 
tions in 
care of 


ance in the business, salary wanted, 
when available and references. Address 
“Opportunity,” Box 733, Printers’ Ink. 


Special Edition Men 


A Boston newspaper has installed 
a permanent Promotional Depart- 
Can use six high-grade men 
on 25% basis who will stick; no 
floaters need apply. 
Box 715, Printers’ Ink. 





have a working knowledge of merchan- , 
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Wanted—Artist, freelance, for men’s 
fashion work, to be done in wash and 
drawing in detail of fabric. Kindly 
refer to past experience and also state 
price per figure. This is a regular com- 
mission occurring twice yearly. Inter- 
view granted if experience and price are 
satisfactory. Box 738, Printers’ Ink. 


We have an unusually interesting 
proposition for a representative handling 
trade papers coming in contact with 
manufacturers of products marketed 
thru General, Department and Hardware 
stores. Only a high-class man who can 
handle this in connection with his other 
papers. Write fully. Box 700, P. I., 
Chicago Office. 








Trade Journal Manager 


Hustling go-getter who can assume full 
executive command and _ responsibility, 
exercise his own initiative and practical 
experience, is sought by elderly retiring 
publisher of leading journal. Salary 
commensurate with results but not on 
visionary or fantastic experiments or 
theories; permanent position with part- 
nership interest from earnings possible. 
Applications giving complete particu- 
lars, experience, age, nationality, salary 
required, etc., will have immediate con- 
sideration, Box 712, Printers’ Ink. 








Circulation Manager 
Wanted 


An English editorial firm in 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Repub- 
lic, has a position open for a cir- 
culation manager. Essential 
———- are knowledge of 
panish and thorough experience 
in modern methods of handling 
circulations of high-class weekly 
publications. Apply in first in- 
stance to: 


S. S. KOPPE & CO. 
Times Building, New York City 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertiser will be in New York middle 
January; wants advertising lines—ser- 
vice—for Pacific Coast territory. Have 
organization of many trained salesmen. 
Address Box 697, Printers’ Ink. 











Want job in Advertising Depart- 
ment or agency paying $30 a week. 
6 years’ experience. ow employed. 
Age 25. orrespondence, copy and 
layout work, engraving, printing. 
H. Mills, call Cortlandt 6020. 
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Experienced Newspaper and Farm 
Paper Solicitor with wide acquaintance 
in New York desires new connection; 
now employed. Best references. Box 
711, Printers’ Ink. 


Young man writing human-interest copy 
for retail store, wants bigger opportu- 
nity. Very moderate salary. Will go 
anywhere. Specimens cheerfully sent. 
Box 724, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Magazine Solicitor wishes 
permanent connection with national mag- 
azine—no trade paper. Experience on 
nine national magazines—hard worker. 
Address Box 718, .Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Executive—Practical 
knowledge all branches of printing. Expert 
typographer. Wants position as advertis- 
ing mgr., production mgr. or printing 
buyer. N.Y. City only. Box 707, P.I. 


Wanted—Experienced ad man _ wants 
place with reliable concern, agency, or 
newspaper. East preferred. Experienced 
in copy writing, layouts, handling foreign 
schedules, etc. Best references. Box 706, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Assistant—Experienced lay- 
outs, copy; buying of engravings, art, 
printing; knows direct-by-mail campaigns, 
newspaper advertising thoroughly. Uni- 
versity student. Samples, references. Box 
709, Printers’ Ink. 


Bookkeeper-Stenographer, expert young 
lady accustomed to taking full charge of 
advertising office wishes to connect with 
growing N. Y. agency where accuracy, 
initiative and adaptability will be appre- 
ciated. Box 736, P. I. 


Young -Man with Ideas—Able to vis- 
ualize, write copy, handle layouts and 
mechanical details. Ample direct-mail 
and trade-paper experience. House-organ 
or direct-mail service work preferred. 
Box 721, Printers’ Ink. 


WRITER OF “SELLING” COPY 
That’s the kind I have delivered for 8 
years. Can do same for you, whether 
agency or manufacturer. Now employed. 
Willing to locate anywhere. Box 720, 
Printers’ Ink. 





























ARTIST 
I Just Turned Down an Offer from a 
metropolitan daily newspaper at a salary 
larger than I am now getting 
because 

I want to do a better class of work, 
preferably with an agency. Am ex- 
perienced artist capable of producing 
work from plan to printed page. Interview 
will be appreciated. Box 726, P. I. 
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Supervisor and writer of Direct-by-Mail 
advertising. Have conducted class of 16 
department heads in Better Letter Course. 
Full or part-time engagement. P. 0, 
Box 493, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DID EVERYTHING BUT SLEEP 
One-man agency, secured § acc vunts, 
planned advertising, made layouts, wrote 
copy, bought engravings and printing, 
specifying type and paper. Am 25. Now 
for the big job. Box 703, P. I. 


COPY WRITER 
Eleven years with big agencies as Copy 
Chief, now freelance. Open for special 
work, part or full time, N. Y. agenc 
mfr., or as advertising manager. ' 
usual experience and ability. Box 722, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Available After January Second. Ad. 
vertising Manager, eight years’ sound 
training; young, energetic, hard-work. 
ing business builder; three years com- 
plete charge of established trade paper, 
Desires connection where ability plus 
ideas are wanted. Box 735, - 


I’m breaking into ad field aiter 1) 
years’ editorial work biggest dailies, 
Now ad manager small sheet. i 
selling. Write good copy. Can put over 
own ideas Want solicitation work 
under capable sales director. Am 31, 
married, Gentile. Address Box 
Printers’ Ink. i 

















Young man of varied practical and tech- 
nical experience, now sales manager, 
office manager and publicity head for 
company of national scope in Middle 
West, available March list. A_ good 
market analyst; can plan and put through 
successfully sales promotion and adver- 
tising campaigns of national or local char- 
acter; thoroughly reliable; a consistently 
steady worker; married. Box 704, P. I. 





ADVERTISING—SALES PROMOTION 
MAN | 


Now editing automobile house argan. For- 
merly assistant advertising manager large 
automotive corporation. Has demonstrated 
ability to handle campaigns and to de 
velop and direct departmental activities. 
Forceful copy writer. Has_ successful 
record in dealer promotion work. Can buy 
printing economically. Age 28. Will 
gladly submit details and samples. Box 
725, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


At present employed but desires to make 
a change where he will have greater op- 
portunities. Is now Assistant Advertising 
M of one of the largest publishing 











CONTACT MAN 


A man of wide experience in 
many lines, genial, with the gift 
of keeping clients well pleased, 
seeks a connection with an agency 
or commercial house where his 
talent will be of immediate value 
to his employers, Good person- 
ality; good health; industrious. 
Box 696, Printers’ Ink. 




















houses in the country. A producer with 
larger acquaintance among advertisers 
and agencies in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and surrounding territory. 
37 years old. 10 years with present 
firm, who will give highest references 
and confirm successful business-getting 
record. Additional references from well- 
known national advertisers. If you have 
a@ real opening and desire able represen- 
tation in the Chicago and St. Louis field 
address 714, care Printers’ Ink, Chicago. 
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Does any editor need the services of 
capable assistant? Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in magazine work. Original 
rticles, editing, proofreading. For three 
vears in charge of editorial work large 
ocial organization; handled all printing 
nd publishing contracts. New York 
‘ity and vicinity. Box 737, P. I. 





SALES PROMOTION EXECUTIVE 
ong-licaded, versatile mail sales oper- 
, rich experience, trained all phases 
chandising and general business rou- 
Age 35. Seek broader field for 
bctivities; resides New York. Box 708, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Young woman, intensive magazine ex- 
e desires connection with pro- 
firm. Capable full editorial 
sibility on small publication; fa- 
circulation, advertising methods. 
graduate, good correspondent; 
s typewriter. Willing begin any 
pacity promising future. Box 723, 
rinters’ Ink. 








Business Manager 
or 


Advertising Solicitor 


Energetic, wide-awake man of thirty, 
with eleven years’ valuable training 
in the trade-paper publishing busi- 
ness, wants to make a_ connection 
where conscientious, intelligent effort 
will insure a future. Can give you 
references that will satisfy. Do you 
need him? Box 732, Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


RE YOU SELLING 

FOOD to the grocery 
trade? Can you use a hu- 
man dynamo as promoter 
and executive? Ten years sales 
director of nationally known prod- 
uct—that’s our No, 5769-B. 
Wants new connection with agency 
or producer, because energies are 
in leash. Starting figure moderate, 
if the opportunity is big enough. 
No charge to employers for our 
service. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LDG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER—Over 10 
years’ practical experience, including 
newspaper, agency, sales promotion and 
department store advertising—seeks re- 
sponsible position with future. Open for 
immediate employment. Married. East 
preferred. Albert G. Schwartz, care of 
Atty. G. G. Schwartz, 166 B’way,N. Y. C. 





Advertising Salesman—First-class, re- 
liable worker, with long, successful ex- 
perience, first as solicitor, later branch 
office manager, and advertising manager 
with leading general magazine, class and 
trade publications, seeks opportunity for 
betterment; now engaged. Wide ac- 
quaintance agencies and advertisers New 
York and Eastern territory; highest 
credentials; letters confidential. Box 
729, Printers’ Ink. 








FOR SALE—Services of young married 
man, 28 years old, in excellent working 
ondition. Plans layouts, writes good 
hdvertising copy and sales letters; pos- 
sesses common-sense plus executive 
ability; knows how to buy paper, en- 
gravings, printing and lithography . . 

is a real business builder. 

Would make an ideal assistant to a 
Big Executive, yet is big enough himself 
‘0 hold the title of Advertising Manager 
vith a small progressive manufacturer. 
Yew York City or vicinity preferred. 
foderate salary to start. Box 734, care 
f Printers’ Ink. 


DIRECTOR AND PRODUCER 
OF COPY, LAYOUTS, IDEAS, 
PHYSICAL APPEARANCE 
nusual experience: (1)° writing copy 
for big national accounts controlled by 
large N. Y. agency, (2) visualizing— 
treating ideas, layout, physical appear- 
ance, direction copy slant for prominent 
ational campaigns with another large 
bgency; now combining copy and visual- 
zing ability on often quoted national 
advertising; likes to create copy slants, 
llustration ideas, physical appearance, 
ther working in harmony with the writer 
br giving synopsis of copy “thoughts,” 
uirecting art, but continuing writing copy, 

ing idea, layout—production of en- 

ad or campaign—could be a happy 
arrangement; now employed by large 
- Y. agency; salary requirement more 
han $100 weekly. Box 710, P. I. 








TO ONE COPY CHIEF 

This particular copy chief wants a young 
copy man who is teachable, likable, and 
capable. He wants one with not too 
much experience, as he believes in pick- 
ing ’em young and training ’em right. 

am the young man. Good education, 
Christian, three years’ copy experience. 
Enjoy Herbert Spencer, tennis and copy 
writing; hate space filling. If you can 
stomach this combination, in fact, if you 
want it, you’re the one copy chief. An 
intelligent letter will reply to yours. 
Box 719, Printers’ Ink. 





Sales Promotion Executive 


possessing analytical 
ability wishes a connection that offers 
greater opportunity. 

Has experience in selling, sales pro- 


and constructive 


motion and advertising. Can perceive 
sales opportunities and can carry an 
idea through from start to finish. A good 
organization man who likes to work with 
others, 

Thoroughly familiar with planning 
and conduct of sales campaigns; the 
writing and production of publications 
that build good-will and prestige; special 
publications for salesmen that inspire 
sales; also booklets, folders, advertise- 
ments and direct-mail material, including 
sales letters. Experienced in follow-up 
work, 

Desires to locate in or near New York 
City. Box 728, Printers’ Ink. 
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Outdoor Advertising 


NATION-WIDE 


110,000,000 Circulation 























In twenty years more Out- 
door Advertising has been 
employed by Washburn- 





Crosby than any other 
similar institution. 


Everybody knows that 
Gold Medal Flour leads 
everywhere. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrioen Branches in 46 Cities Operating in or Broadway 


Loomis & Representing 8,500 Cities and Towns Fifth Ave. 
q Congress Sts. ° at 25th Street 
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